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To Our Readers: 


It has taken us more than eighteen months to prepare this 
issue of Concerned Theatre Japan, and we would like first 
of all to apologize for this delay. 

The extra time we have spent on this issue has allowed 
us to give it a greater degree of integration than we 
have previously been able to achieve. While you are of 
course at liberty to approach the material presented 
here in any way you choose, we would like to encourage 
you to consider reading this magazine cover to cover, 
as if it were a book. Readers approaching their task 
in this fashion will find this magazine divided 
roughly in half. The first half of the volume, 
entitled "positions,” is introductory and polemical 
and includes the essays by Saeki, Tsuno, Goodman, and 
Fujimoto. The second half of the magazine, entitled 
"demonstrations," consists of the essays by Morisaki, 
the analyses of Hoff, Flindt, and Soeda, the story 
by Wiesel, and the plays by Akimoto and Sato. These 
"demonstrations" are intended to provide concrete 
manifestations of and supporting evidence for the 
"positions" developed in the first section of the 
magazine. 

This issue completes the second volume of Concerned 
Theatre Japan, and with it we bring this phase of our 
project to a close. We hope that in the future we will 
be able to reinstate this magazine and continue the work 
we have begun with it. In the meantime, the other 
activities of Theatre Center 68 (which, by the way, has 
been renamed simply "68/71") continue with the production 
of four plays this year and four next, and with the 
revival in May of our Japanese-Ianguage magazine, Dojidai 
Engeki, as a semi-monthly. 

Finally, we would like to ask that from May I you please 
address all correspondence regarding this magazine to us 
at our American address: 

Concerned Theatre Japan 

c/o Arnold Goodman 

304-1/2 Sixth Street 

Racine, Wisconsin 53403 

U.S.A. 

Thank you for your continuing interest in Concerned 
Theatre Japan. 


The Editors 


February 21, 1973 
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ON UNDERSTANDING 

AND SAEKI 

NOT UNDERSTANDING njukd 


The other day I had the chance 
to meet and talk with Jean-Marie 
Domenach, critic for France’s 
Esprit.^ A number of us from 
Japan’s film and theatre worlds 
had been brought together to 
field Domenach’s questions on a 
variety of subjects. My impres¬ 
sion was that neither did the par¬ 
ticipants in the discussion under¬ 
stand each other’s opinions very 
well nor did I feel the meeting 
was a success. Nevertheless, there 
was one thing that I found very 
interesting. If one ignores the 
contexts of ideas, the ease with 
which ff mutua I understand i ng ff can 
be achieved is almost breath¬ 
taking. 1t 1 s obvious. Everything 
the participants in the dis¬ 
cussions understood, every¬ 
thing that they (including all 
the Japanese) could have under¬ 
stood was, as far as I can as¬ 
certain, tacitly understood be¬ 
fore we met or held our discus¬ 
sions, and the exchange of in¬ 
formation that took place did 
not achieve anything approaching 
dimensions that might be con¬ 
strued as ’’communication." 

Even if there had been a fundamental 


'This essay originally appeared 
under the title n Rikai Suru Koto 
Rikai Shinai Koto* 1 'in Shingeki , 
no. 230, June 1972. 


sense of incompatibility, a deeply 
rooted sense of structural in¬ 
congruity, that sensation too would 
have been exchanged as yet another 
piece of data. The point I am 
making is that the most impor¬ 
tant problems, those things that 
most desperately require "mu¬ 
tual understanding" cannot be 
expressed within the framework 
of lectures or conferences or 
face-to-face meetings. 

I have no idea what M. Domenach 
expected of us. Through the 
good offices of Messrs. Watanabe 
Moriaki and Abe Yoshio, who 
acted as interpreters, I felt 
able to express myself freely. I 
do not know what Domenach thought 
of what I had to say or whether 
he understood me. I do have the 
feeling that I may have expressed 
myself poorly and that I may have 
been harsher perhaps than I would 
have liked. It seems altogether 
possible that I fell into the 
slightly pugnacious and juvenile 
routine of challenging my inter- 
locutor to stuff ideas in his 
pipe and see if he could smoke 
them, but then, under the circum¬ 
stances, I find myself believing 
that only by means of such an 
attitude will the totality of our 
arguments find expression, that 
the interests and direction of our 
movement are expressible only in 
such extremely limited, irreduc- 
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ible, and negative terms. If 
the hypothetical relationship be¬ 
tween human beings known as "un¬ 
derstanding" does in fact exist, 
then it must be capable of en¬ 
compassing negative structures and 
pugnacious, frustrated attitudes. 

As I had feared, however, Domenach 
seems to have understood every¬ 
thing, reducing a I I my negations 
to uni versa Is, making them com¬ 
patible with the structure of his 
own ideas. Such "communication" 
frustrates me no end. 

The reason for my frustration 
was that, while I was developing 
one version of the ideas behind 
our black tent, I was doing so 
in the spirit of our movement— 
the point of which is not to 21 - 
chi eve universality and wide under¬ 
standing. Regardless of how much 
countervailing power they seek 
to amass, movements that seek 
universality are universal by 
virtue of that very fact. To us 
the problem is rather how to dis¬ 
mantle "the will to universality" 
as a mandatory structure of inter¬ 
action that rears its ugly head in 
words and signs every time an 
attempt at communication is made. 
The problem is to maintain the 
traces left by our objections to 
systematized theatre, our move¬ 
ment, in a constant state of 
jeopardy even as we intone them. 
This is the perpetual motion 
mechanism of contradiction. Just 
as movement is whole, so does it 
intend toward holism. I am 
tempted to name our theatre of 
movement "whole-holistic theatre," 
but I wi I I forgo that because 
such names have the annoying 
habit of soaking up all kinds of 
extraneous- mean i ng and establish¬ 
ing independent existences of 
their own. In our terminology, 
that which embodies the perpetual 
motion mechanism of contradiction 
is an anomaly . Our black tent is 
not the only anomaly. Appearing 
before M. Domenach as an in¬ 
tellectual native of "the empire 
of signs,my antagonism itself 


was equally anomalous. Of course, 
as Tsuno Kaitaro has written else¬ 
where, there has never been a move¬ 
ment that succeeded in persisting 
as an anomaly, and we are fully 
aware of the fact. But enough 
of that for the moment. 

In order to discuss our move¬ 
ment, I was forced to employ cer¬ 
tain terms like "the masses," 

"class consciousness," and "col¬ 
lective imagination," albeit ad¬ 
visedly. M. Domenach took each 
in stride and once even ex¬ 
claimed, "Charmant!" I am con¬ 
vinced, however, that he understood 
not a one. The problem lay in 
the gap between his personal 
powers of comprehension and the 
structure of his style of under¬ 
standing. What Domenach was un¬ 
able to comprehend was that he was 
encountering an anomalous structure 
that made radical use of universal 
terms for the express purpose of 
destroying universal language . 

Put in another way, the problem 
that stood between us was not the 
universal words and phrases we 
exchange like signs^ or currency 
about the new and itself universal 
culture, but the extremely haz¬ 
ardous context which determined 
whether or not our language was 
to be communicative. To avoid 
misunderstanding later it may be 
necessary to point out emphatical¬ 
ly here that the fact that Domenach 


2 

Saeki refers to Roland Barthes’s 
book, L f Empire des Signes (Geneve: 
Editions d’Art Albert Skira, 1970), 
which concerns Japan. —ed. 

3 

Saeki is here using the word kigo> 
equivalent of French signe , in a 
way that has not yet made many 
inroads into English and continues 
to provide difficulties for trans¬ 
lators. For a concise explanation 
of semiology, the science of signs, 
see Roland Barthes, Elements of 
Semiology (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1967). —ed. 
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is French and I am Japanese is of 
no importance whatsoever. If the 
essence of what I am calling an 
anomalous structure were to be 
found in ’’things Japanese,” it 
too would be reducible to the 
status of a sign. In fact, that 
is precisely the way Domenach ap¬ 
proached our conversation. With 
that special touch of the East- 
West interpreter, he ’’understood” 
everything that, by a process of 
transposition, could be made con¬ 
gruent with the structure of his 
mind, and he classed everything 
else as ’’exceptions.” Domenach 
related our terms to terms of his 
own like "the sacred” and 
’’the archetypal.” This is the 
same method Japanese critics use 
in dealing with Grotowski. How¬ 
ever, it is not that I objected to 
this language per se. I was'more 
dissatisfied with the context of 
our conversation, the lowness of 
the lowest common denominator we 
had struck than anything else, and 
my sense of incompatibility was, 
like our movement itself so often 
is, impossible to verbalize. 

Simply put, our annoyance is 
of two types: annoyance with 
language itself, the meaning-con- 
tent of language, dramatic ex¬ 
pression per se, on the one hand, 
and annoyance with the context of 
that language on the other. It is 
easy enough to understand a movement 
or an anomaly. But it is impos¬ 
sible to understand the context 
that makes that movement or anomaly 
possible without first pulverizing 
the structure of communications. 

Our ambition, which is to describe 
movement with language as we si¬ 
multaneously deny the order that 
has given that language form, faces 
a problem similar to that pointed 
out by Jacques D6rrida in his 
discussion of Michel Foucault’s 
work: 

This order that we are now dis¬ 
cussing may, as we have seen, 
be powerful and its power may 
be of a unique kind, but. 


whatever else we may say about 
it, it owes its power to its 
transcendental character and 
to its universality, its struc¬ 
tural ineluctability; in short, 
it owes its power to its charac¬ 
ter as a universal and limit¬ 
less conspiracy into the language 
of which anyone who seeks order 
is swept, even when he succeeds 
in fashioning out of it an at¬ 
tack upon that order.^ 

It is precisely this contradic¬ 
tion, the contradiction that is 
involved in introducing into 
culture anticultural grounds for 
action that is the sine qua non 
of our movement. Words like 
’’movement” and ’’contradiction” are 
not merely incomprehensibIe to the 
intellectuals of France—they 
are equally unfathomable to us. 

Because this is true, words 
and dramatic expression are in a 
sense of little real concern. 

What concerns us most is the na¬ 
ture of the context of which the 
theatre is a part and in which it 
either stands or falls, as well 
as the nature of the context against 
which its continuum may be ap¬ 
praised. Broken down into its 
component parts, anything is com¬ 
prehensible. It is easy to es¬ 
tablish a give-and-take, and 
before you know it the flood of 
theatre news from abroad begins to 
seem as if it might have some 
high inherent value. But it is 
essential to keep in mind that 
the logic implicit in the ex¬ 
change of news and in conversation 
is the logic of the lowest common 
denominator, that reductive logic 
employed in understanding new and 
different phenomena which per¬ 
meates European modern theatre and 
Shingeki in Japan. Anomalies are 

^"Cogito et Histoire de la Folie" 
in L’Ecriture et la Difference 
(Paris: Seuil, 1967), translated 

in Paidia , Spring 1972. This 
translation from the Japanese. 
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unknown in such an atmosphere. 

They are rapidly abstracted into 
examples of "Japaneseness" or 
labeled "Artaudian," and whether 
they are being lauded or decried, 
they are necessarily subjugated 
to the single, unchanging "struc¬ 
ture” or regimen of the same re¬ 
ductive logic. "There is no move¬ 
ment in Europe, only festivals." 
The tendency isolated by Tsuno 
Kaitaro in this remark might be 
identified as "festivaIism" to 
distinguish it from movement. The 
function of festivaIistic logic 
is similarly pernicious for it 
makes of anomalies nothing but 
universal, valuefree signs. 
Festival ism is a form of self-in¬ 
dulgence undertaken by cultures 
lacking the dynamism to do other 
than repeat their own myths and 
worship their own image. Festi¬ 
val i sm is the refusal to consider 
the context of the theatre. 

Jack Lang arrives in Tokyo in 
a chi Mastic frenzy to organize 
his Nancy Theatre Festival on 
Japanese soil. Shuji Terayama 
(sic.) flits from one European 
country to the next burning in¬ 
cense. Grotowski receives lavish 
praise from Japanese critics. 

These phenomena are not unrelated; 
they are different manifestations 
of the same underlying structure. 
Those Western intellectuals who 
attend performances at Kara f s red 
tent or at our black one do so 
for exactly the same reasons that 
other Western intellectuals go 
wild over "exotic" forms like Bun- 
raku or Kabuki. 

Suzuki Tadashi of the Waseda 
Little Theatre, who was also in¬ 
volved in the discussions with 
Jean-Marie Domenach, left the 
next day'with Shiraishi Kayoko, 
his favorite actress, to partici¬ 
pate in the Theatre des Nations 
festival in Paris. Before long 
the rumor began to circulate that 
they had met with tremendous suc¬ 
cess and that the great Grotowski 
had even made a special point of 
asking for the privilege of shak¬ 


ing Suzuki T s hand. When I heard 
this, I couldn f t help but mumble, 
"Of course!" I do not mistrust 
the critical powers of the parti¬ 
cipants in the Theatre des Nations 
who acclaimed Suzuki T s work; I 
simply find the whole scene highly 
suspicious. Everybody knows that 
the work Suzuki and Shiraishi have 
done together is hardly run-of-the- 
mill and merits praise. This 
was one sense of my reaction, but 
there was another, for the news 
of SuzukPs success merely re¬ 
confirmed my conception of the 
dismally low level of European 
theatre festivals—everybody knew 
that Suzuki and Shiraishi would 
be a smash in Europe. Shiraishi f s 
"body" and "Europe" are merely 
two signs, and my own pattern of 
thought, which superimposed one 
on the other, is equally so. But 
unless it is capable of betray¬ 
ing my code of signs by shadows and 
perversities, Europe remains just 
as eminently scrutable an entity 
as Japan. We have become alto¬ 
gether too used to thinking in 
fixed patterns of signs. 

Our cup runneth over with 
cultural data and intercuIturaI 
exchange, despite the fact that 
"Europe" and "Japan" possess hard¬ 
ly any differences that might 
be brought to light by such ex¬ 
change. 

As I plow through the tons of 
information about theatre abroad 
that pour into Japan constantly, 
it is not the contemporaneity of 
the "message" or the "language" 
set utterly apart from concrete 
realities that concerns me but 
rather the self-sustaining 
structure of the theatre itself. 

If there is no movement in Europe, 
it is this fact that we must sniff 
out from the heap of facts before 
us. Take the interview with 
Roger Planchon in Theatre Quarter¬ 
ly Interesting as this inter¬ 
view may be, it is not what 
Planchon has to say that is the 
source of its interest. Overall, 
his statements seem in a sense 
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too artless; they lack bite and 
are not sufficiently what jour¬ 
nalists like to call ’’avant-garde. " 
If this interview is at all sug¬ 
gestive to us it is because we 
are able to perceive behind the 
facade of Planchon’s perhaps naive, 
perhaps uncompromising remarks 
the difficulties encountered by 
a man who pursues his theatre 
only in terms of its continuity 
when that continuity itself is 
called into question. I would like 
to see the shadow of movement in 
Planchon’s theatre, for real dif¬ 
ficulties are the only possible 
context for a theatre’s con¬ 
tinuity, and movement is nothing 
more than the context of that 
continuity. The way I understand 
it, the context of the theatre’s 
continuity in Europe is either 
the festival or the seminar, or 
otherwise the shadow of movement 
as it appears in the relationship 
between the theatre and material 
things like cities and theatre 
buildings—in Planchon’s case, 
the city of Lyon. Not so much as 
a scratch will remain on the 
face of Paris because Jerzy 
Grotowski and Suzuki Tadashi 
shook hands there. 

In Europe, moreover, to be 
deprived of one’s relationship 
with material things like cities 
and theatre buildings, or that 
supreme and to us inconceivable 

^Roger Planchon, ’’Creating a 
Theatre of Real Life,” inter¬ 
viewed by Michael Kustow, 

Theatre Quarterly , no. 5, Janu- 
ary-March 1972, pp. U6-55- 


’’thing,” state aid, means, as in 
the case of Ariane Mnouchkine, to 
lose the theatre itself. Unlike 
the context of our ’’movement,” 
their style of relating to systems 
is very direct. To us, ’’poor 
theatre” is not only a viable sy¬ 
stematic possibility, it is a I so 
the only alternative; to them it 
is only a cultural possibility 
(which is why ’’poor theatre,” as 
the term is used in Europe, is 
rigged). In both Japan and in 
Europe, however, ’’poor theatre” 
reflects the structure of the 
culture. Just as it is impossible 
to equate the two, so is it un¬ 
necessary to insist that our variety 
is better because of its ini¬ 
tiative power. If culture is the 
structure of management and con¬ 
trol , then we will have to dis¬ 
cover in Europe as in our own 
country activists capable of in¬ 
troducing into their theatre such 
a superfluity of concreteness, or, 
to use the terms I employed above, 
so many real problems that they 
will ultimately arrive at an anti¬ 
thesis to culture. Perhaps when 
we have succeeded in finding in 
Europe such theatres in movement 
we will be able to communicate 
without reducing each other’s 
reality to a lowest common de¬ 
nominator of signs. 

Saeki Ryuko is chairman of Theatre 
Center 68’s steering committee 
and an editor of its Japanese- 
language journal Dojidai Engeki . 

His article ’’The Eternal Recanter” 
appeared in volume two numbers 
one and two of this journal. 
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I The Great Grotowski 

All of forty-five minutes remain 
before the performance is to begin, 
but already a crowd jams the entrance 
to Grotowski T s "Laboratory Theatre." 

On the right as you enter is a cloak¬ 
room, while straight ahead the kind 
of steep, narrow stairway that leads 
up to Shinjuku's numerous mah jong 
dens winds three flights to a no less 
narrow corridor lined on either side 
with wooden benches. The place 
reminds me of a dentist ! s waiting 
room. Seated there beneath posters 
for The Constant Prince and other 
past productions, absorbed in Eng Iish~ 
and French-Ianguage pamphlets, are 
perhaps twenty young people, all of 
whom appear to be Western European 
participants in the International 
Festival of Student Theatre Festivals 
we have been attending in Wroclaw, 

Poland. 

Nine o f clock sharp. A tiny light 
at the upper right-hand corner of the 
door flickers on, and a smallish, 
apprenticeIike young man moves to 
unlock it'. Seeing to it that no one 
sneaks his pamphlet in with him, he 
sends us into the large, empty room. 
Whether the sound of flipping pages 
is deemed distracting to the actors, 
or whether this is intended as an 
incentive to experience the perfor¬ 
mance independent of explanatory 
literature remains impossible to 
determine, but in either case one can 


hardly remain unimpressed by this 
careful ritual. I must admit that 
this altogether too scrupulous—no, 
utterly superfluous—process 
impressed me as just plain silly. 

And that impression was repeated when, 
upon entering the "theatre," 1 was 
presented with the spectacle of four 
men and a woman sprawled out on the 
floor. I wondered what they might 
have been thinking in the few minutes, 
the few seconds, between the time 
they lay down there and the time the 
crowd of spectators cascaded into the 
room. Despite the very "naturalis¬ 
tic" character of the impression they 
made on me, however, the bodies 
strewn at my feet were as bereft of 
the natural power, the natural severi¬ 
ty, the natural malice to repulse me 
as they were the natural liberty to 
chide me for being so difficult about 
the whole thing in the first place. 

The entire scene, epitomizing so much 
of "avant-garde" directing gimmickry, 
was awkward and strained, and left me 
to amuse myself with the fact that 
this was all there was to the Great 
Grotowski. 

But there is no point in continu¬ 
ing in this vein. Instead let me 
discuss the play we saw that night: 
Apocalypsis cum Figuris . 

Aside from the man in black who 
huddles in one corner of the room, 
his body rounded in a ball, all the 
actors are dressed in white. Two 
spots shine from behind the man in 
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black at the ceiling, the only white 
surface, reflecting a diffuse bright¬ 
ness into the room. As the members 
of the audience file in, seating 
themselves randomly on the floor, 
their backs to the wall, the young 
doorman closes the door from the out¬ 
side with a creaking and a thump. 

And just then one of the men in white 
begins to mumbIe. 

The imposing man calling himself 
Simon Peter assigns roles to the 
others. The ever so fastidious 
middle-aged man in the white suit, 
the small, ugly woman exhibiting lank 
flanks in her glorified gym suit, the 
good-looking fellow with a face like 
Tony Curtis, and the bug-eyed young 
man in the milkman T s cap—each 
receives a name from the Gospel: 

Judas, Mary Magdalene, Lazarus, and 
John. It would seem that Simon Peter 
intends to present for our edifica¬ 
tion the Second Coming, but there is 
no one to play that most important 
part—Christ himself. Wouldn't you 
just know it! Eventually the figure 
in black crouching in the corner, 
the Simpleton, is dragged out and 
given the role of Christ. And so 
Christ's second coming begins in what 
the program styles "irreverent horse¬ 
play.” Ryszard Cieslak plays the 
Simpleton. His powers of concentra¬ 
tion and his ability to undertake 
the most violent physical activity 
without so much as a single uncon¬ 
trolled breath suggest his prowess 
as an actor, although the relaxed, 
fine features of his face were not 
what I had expected. Of the Cieslak 
who appears in photographs of The 
Constant Prince , the starved skeleton 
with cavernous eyes, the apparition 
just released from the concentration 
camps, no trace remains. 

The program has kindly explained 
the special implications of the 
word "simpleton” in Polish. He is a 
man, not infrequently deformed, who 
has the power to mediate with the 
supernaturaI. The village idiot, the 
possessed, is a common character in 
the Slavic tradition, a well-known 
figure who often represents a manifes¬ 
tation of the godhead—even Christ— 


in agrarian folklore. I am, of 
course, able to comprehend this 
process, the collective imagination 
set in motion by this vulgarized 
Catholicism. As in Jules Dassin T s 
fiIm Celui Qui Doit Mourir, the 
Simpleton cast in the role of Christ 
amidst derisive laughter is suddenly 
metamorphosed, experiencing Christ f s 
suffering for real. The two spots 
go out, and the room is illuminated 
by flickering candles. The bearded 
man turns to the resurrected Christ, 
the metamorphosed Simpleton, and 
delivers (or, as I do not speak 
Polish, appears to be delivering) 
lines taken from The Brothers 
Karamazov , "The Grand Inquisitor." 

And why are you looking at me 

so silently and quizzically with 

your gentle eyes? Get angry. 

I do not want your love because 

I do not love you myself. 

Then utter blackness. The low murmur 
of the sychophanticaIly fawning 
bearded man continues for a few 
moments, then ceases abruptly. His 
last words, again taken from 
Dostoevski, are, "Go and come no 
more," and when the lights come up, 
the actors have vanished. That one 
does not applaud is a matter of 
conspicuous presumption. The door is 
opened again from the outside. 

In the hour or so between the time 
that door had closed and the time it 
had been opened again, I witnessed 
intense activity performed by well- 
trained actors with great precision. 
The actors whipped each other 1 s 
bare backs with strips of cloth; 
fought over, then devoured a piece of 
bread, littering the floor with 
crumbs in the process; lapped blood 
from each others abdomens; drooled 
profusely while pretending to mastur¬ 
bate; and pranced about the room at 
considerable speed while carrying 
other actors on their shoulders. 

These various activities were 
apparently the fruits of etudes under¬ 
taken by the actors under Grotowski's 
direction and then brought together 
in various combinations. Finally, 
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language was introduced in the form 
of quotations from various works of 
literature to serve as a brake on 
this expanding energy. Simon Peter's 
’’The Grand Inquisitor” is paralleled 
by Lazarus’s Book of Job , Mary 
Magdalene’s Song of Solomon , John’s 
Simone Wei I (L r attente de Dieu, I 
believe), and the Simpleton’s T.S. 
Eliot. That quotations were hardly 
chosen arbitrarily should be evident 
enough simply by noting the combina¬ 
tion of Dostoevski, Eliot, and Weil. 
The quoted material was not merely 
stripped of its original meaning and 
lifted from its original context but 
was recombined in a coherent (exces¬ 
sively coherent) way. This exploita¬ 
tion of language and action combined 
to make the production as a whole 
surprisingly facile. The overall 
impression was that any troupe of 
more or less competent actors could, 
with six months of rehearsal, probably 
do as well; and I could not escape 
the feeling that what I had seen was 
nothing more nor less than a relative¬ 
ly we I I-executed avant-garde poetic 
drama of the type not uncommon to our 
own modern theatre. How it has been 
possible for people to be "staggered” 
by material of this caliber, I find 
myself incapable of understanding. 

But why was Grotowski to me the 
epitome of tedium? One possible 
explanation is the fact that I did 
not encounter him in the great metrop¬ 
olises of Paris, London, or New York, 
but in Wroclaw, Poland. Those 
people who encountered Grotowski 
suddenly amidst the bustle of their 
busy metropolitan lives seem to have 
experienced him as some indescribable 
mystery sprung unexpectedly from the 
darkness of an alien culture and 
political system. It was for this 
reason that Theodore Hoffman was 
able to write in Art in America that 
after seeing Grotowski’s work he 
looked on New York with different 
eyes.I But, leaving the Laboratory 
Theatre, I found that nothing had 
changed; I could perceive not the 
slightest alteration in the streets 
of Wroclaw. Beneath the gorgeous, 
star-filled sky, the black-cloaked 


streets were just as bleak and 
desolate as before; and the heavy 
footsteps of soldiers on patrol 
filled me with the same uninspired 
revulsion. Turning my back on the 
splendid violence of Scandinavian 
prosperity, I had zealously nurtured 
the lonely hypothesis (not even 
that really, but at least a tenuous 
hope against the cynical feeling 
that there was as little ahead of us 
on our journey as we were leaving 
behind) that Grotowski was a man of 
hidden motives who sought through 
his ’’poor theatre” to utilize the 
actual (and inescapable) poverty of 
his town as a starting point in the 
essential work of realizing a total 
revolution of the meaning of that 
poverty through the medium of the 
body. Insignificant as this hope 
might have been, even it was doomed 
to betrayal. The Laboratory Theatre 
was just too silly. At least 
judging from the production we saw 
of Apooalypsis eum Figuris , any 
power Grotowski’s theatre might have 
to alter the visage of its town is 
preempted by that town long before 
even the most infinitesimal hope of 
manifestation is realized. Returning 
to the streets after the performance, 

I found the bleak facades of Wroclaw 
as familiar and exasperating as 
before. Utterly dissatisfied with 
Grotowski’s ’’poor theatre,” unable 
even to console myself with the 
suspicion that what I had seen might 
be pregnant with some new principle, 

I was summarily transported back to 
the reality that poverty in Poland is 
as devoid of meaning as gleaming 
prosperity in the Scandinavian north. 

Every day during our one-week stay 
in Wroclaw we boarded the rusty 
double streetcars of the city to 
commute to free lunch and dinner at 
the student dormitory dining hall 
designated by the festival committee 


^Theodore Hoffman, ’’Grotowski and 
Schechner: The Servitudes of Free¬ 
dom," Art in America , March-April 
1971. 
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for our use. I have little desire 
to remark on the quality of the meals 
we were provided there. The food 
was, nevertheless, probably better 
than the wretched stuff I had eaten, 
and paid to eat, as a student. 

During our week-long sojourn, the 
presence in that vast cafeteria of 
thirty or so exchange students from 
various Asian countries, clustered 
together and eating in tight, 
silent groups, continually impinged 
on my consciousness. They always 
sat together, never venturing to join 
the students of their host nation. 
Their isolation in that enormous hall 
of clattering dishes was further 
augmented by their almost grotesque 
diminutiveness. Compared with the 
generously endowed European students 
who surrounded them, the Asian girls 
seemed almost dwarf I ike. With each 
succeeding glimpse of them, my own 
five-foot-nine-inch, 175-pound frame 
seemed all the more pulchritudinous. 
Nor was I doing all the looking; my 
presence had not gone unnoticed. I 
came to be convinced that they, iso¬ 
lated in such literal, physical terms 
from their European peers, were 
watching me, fat Japanese that I am, 
with the bitterest antipathy. No 
advertisement for myself as a 
participant in this festival sponsored 
by the entire city of Wroclaw under 
the slogan ’’Young Theatre: Voice of 
Progress,” could possibly hope to 
bridge the absolute physical gap 
between us. If any such possibility 
existed, it should long since have 
brought these visitors from Poland’s 
sister socialist republics together 
around the same dinner tables with 
their big-boned brethren. In the 
intensely symbolic environment of the 
dining hall, there was no denying 
the history to which our bodies 
inextricably bound us. Our bodies 
literally were history in its most 
concrete ontological form, and it is 
precisely this history, the real 
history woven into the physical 
fabric of our being, of which we must 
be freed. To say that my hypothesis, 
my slender hopes, about Grotowski had 
been betrayed, that I had misunder¬ 


stood, would be putting it mildly. 

For I had thought that, when the 
renowned Polish director had insisted 
upon the preeminence of the human 
body in postulating a ’’poor theatre,” 
it must have been liberation from 
the shackles of this history that 
he was seeking. 

The quality of human relationships 
I had expected to experience in 
Grotowski’s theatre, that is, the 
relationship that I had thought might 
exist between actors and audience and 
the physical relationship that might 
have existed between members of the 
audience, was much more closely 
approximated by the confusion that 
existed in that cafeteria decorated 
with its strings of paper flags than 
it was by the meticulous sifting and 
sorting I actually witnessed at the 
Laboratory Theatre. In one sense 
this is what I mean when I say that 
Grotowski has been preempted by his 
city. That cafeteria, replete with 
the dark rhythms imposed upon it by 
the presence of those dwarfish (nice 
words like ’’tiny” hardly describe 
the difference) Asian exchange 
students, remains an utterly passive 
space ineluctably subject to the 
coercion of history. Armed with the 
archaic universals that pervade that 
space, the vacuous humanism repre¬ 
sented by the festival’s slogan and 
the specter of proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism as represented by the 
exchange student system, we shall 
never succeed in divesting ourselves 
of its passive subjectivity to 
history. In that space, beloved 
words like ’’responsibility” and 
"sense of guilt" are sucked clean of 
their marrow and become as empty as 
words like "progress” and "friend¬ 
ship.” With such words it is not 
even possible to describe the nature 
of the relationships that animated 
that space, the relationships in 
which it was inundated. 

Another possible explanation of why 
I experienced Grotowski as I did is 
that what I saw may have been merely 
a shadow of what Grotowski’s work 
once had been. This seems well within 
the realm of possibility. The unknown 
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director conducting his lonely work 
in a provincial town has now attracted 
flocks of followers in world theatre 
and has taken on almost soteriologicaI 
stature. There is no reason to 
expect that the growth of Grotowski T s 
reputation in the West has been 
without reverberations in Poland. 
According to one student we spoke to, 
"The only avant-garde drama in Poland 
is Grotowski. Otherwise there T s 
nothing but student theatre." Someone 
working in the theatre professionally 
commented, "Grotowski f s Laboratory 
Theatre isn't really a theatre any 
more; it T s more Iike a sanatorium." 
And a young lady we encountered 
stated flatly, "Grotowski f s too hard 
for me. I don T t get him." Grotowski 
remains a controversiaI figure. But 
it is the character of the controversy 
that is of interest, for whether 
people praised Grotowski or criticized 
him, it was not Grotowski the 
rancorous anomaly lodged stubbornly 
within the sinews of Polish society 
of whom they spoke but Grotowski the 
integer of that society. People 
spoke of Grotowski, not with 
embarrassment, but with a certain 
practiced nonchalance that seemed to 
say, "Of course, Grotowski, in whom 
you, too, will have only the deepest 
interest, I ! m sure!" As a matter of 
fact, when the student in the 
festival office handed us copies of 
the Laboratory Theatre f s kill-'em 
with-kindness pamphlet a few days 
before the performance, he earnestly 
advised, "Grotowski f s plays are very 
difficult to understand. ! f d suggest 
that you read this carefully before 
you go." Grotowski is anything but 
a possessed and idiotic simpleton 
on the verge of expulsion from his 
society. 

Now, I know practically nothing 
about today f s Poland. I must admit 
that I was simply bowled over, 
however, when I realized that the 
films of the New Cinema, from Wajda T s 
Ashes and Diamonds to Polanski f s 
Knife in the Water, were being 
shown there in cinematheques to 
capacity crowds of teenagers. I had 
assumed that such undesirable works 


nad been hidden away long ago in the 
storehouses of some government 
ministry or other. Perhaps Poland's 
cultural policy makers are more 
adept in the techniques of liberal 
repression or repressive liberalism 
than their counterparts in other 
people's republics. And perhaps 
Grotowski, like Brecht in East 
Germany before him, is becoming the 
showpiece of Polish culture. 

Entering the Laboratory Theatre, 

1 had found everything about it 
pompous and bombastic in the extreme, 
for the entire "ritual" of distribut¬ 
ing and collecting programs only to 
distribute them again afterward, of 
locking the door to the theatre at 
the beginning of the play only to 
unlock it at the end, of strictly 
limiting the number allowed to attend 
each performance was predicated upon 
Authority incarnate in the person of 
Jerzy Grotowski. Grotowski is the 
resurrection of Stanislavski. He is 
the dude Christ of contemporary 
theatre, a figure so amenable there 
is little prospect he will ever be 
told, "Go and come no more." The 
fact that he is too insensitive to 
realize that his "ritual" itself has 
become ritualized is to me ludicrous. 

II The Ritual of Modern Theatre 

I read on Iy a bare handful of 
books during our trip, one of which 
was The Theory of the Avant-Garde by 
an Italian scholar, Renato Poggioli,2 
who died some ten years ago. Actual¬ 
ly, I only read parts of the book and 
can thus speak of it only in general 
terms, but I found myself especially 
interested in the second chapter, 

"The Concept of a Movement." 

The chapter begins by pointing out 
that the movement is a purely modern 
form of collective expression and 
that previously such enterprises had 

2 

Renato Poggioli, The Theory of the 
Avant-Garde , trans. Gerald Fitz¬ 
gerald (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1968). 
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been undertaken in the form of 
"schools,” schools being character- 
ized by the presence of teachers 
and methods of instruction, tradi¬ 
tional standards and the existence of 
authority in some form. Schools 
are not dependent upon words, that 
is, they are not concerned with 
argument, are not inclined toward 
propaganda, but are quite straight¬ 
forwardly committed to teaching. 
Consequently, schools are concerned, 
not with history, but only with line¬ 
ar time, time that can be measured 
with calendar and clock. Thus, 
schools are static and classicist 
while movements are activist and 
romantic. Romanticism was thus the 
first collective impulse and expres¬ 
sion one might call a movement; no 
one would be tempted to describe it 
as a school. Romanticism was the 
first collectivity to consider 
culture in terms of created action 
rather than of quantity. Thus, a 
movement is differentiated from 
schools by that passion and conceit 
which seek to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of art and reach out to all 
areas of culture and civilization. 
Obviously, there are examples of 
modern, avant-garde art that more 
closely approximate schools than 
movements. With the "sects" that 
developed around them, Mallarme, 
Ivanov, and Stefan George, less like 
teachers than like high priests in 
the modern religions of art and 
poetry, are the most classic. Such 
sects stood as ivory minarets from 
which true believers might be called 
to worship at the temple of art, and, 
like the school, they represent the 
mystical, passive side of the move¬ 
ment. 

Poggioli goes on to describe the 
two most important moments in the 
formation of a movement: activism 
and antagonism (antagonism toward the 
public, toward tradition, and above 
all toward the bourgeoisie). As the 
antagonistic impulse increases in 
strength, the movement becomes 
increasingly transcendental and 
withdrawn, turns to nihilism and 
eventually arrives at a kind of 


agonism, which regards self-destruc¬ 
tion as an acceptable alternative 
should such sacrifice be seen to 
guarantee the success of the movement. 
In the process of illustrating his 
argument, Poggioli undertakes a care¬ 
ful analysis of a number of twentieth- 
century movements, and the chapter 
is crowded with stimulating insights, 
but for my purposes this summary 
should suffice. The movement, 
epitomized by Romanticism, is that 
form of collective expression peculi¬ 
ar to modern Europe; and it inter¬ 
nalizes a pronounced impulse toward 
self-denial that begrudges no 
sacrifice, up to and including 
sacrifice of the self, for the sake of 
the movement as a whole. 

As I have written elsewhere,3 
the mode of collective action we call 
the movement is deeply and inextrica¬ 
bly related to the dramatic mode of 
tragedy; and I discussed my belief, 
albeit in a perhaps too summary 
fashion, that the "quintessence of 
modernity" lies in that area of over¬ 
lap between the two where the pre¬ 
dominant and characteristic attitude 
is that defeat and col lapse are 
acceptable, even preferable, alterna¬ 
tives; and that one is willing to go 
unthanked by the world, to be left 
and forgotten, if only one T s universal 
values might be realized in concrete 
form within the structure of society. 
This, in a word, is humanism, the 
sole ideology of the modern bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Poggioli T s meticulously docu¬ 
mented argument lends some degree of 
objective substance to my intuition 
that it is in this area of overlap 
alone that history as such appears in 
our time. 

Just as I do not agree with 
Miyamoto Ken that tragedy is dead, 
neither do I concur with Yamazaki 
Masakazu that tragedy is eternal, 
or with Fukuda Yoshiyuki that tragedy 
is that bit of modernity present at 

o 

" Moeru Ie" [House on Fire], 

Shingeki , June 1969; see also f, The 
Trinity of Modern Theatre" in CTJ 
1 / 2 . 
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each point in history. All three of 
these positions strike me as cant, 
for the only pertinent facts are that 
tragedy stubbornly persists even 
today and that it persists solely as 
the most adamantine intellectual 
product of modern Europe. And what I 
want to stress particularly here is 
that the same is true of the movement . 
My efforts to develop a critique of 
tragedy have, in fact, been no less 
an attempt to develop a criticism of 
the movement.4 The opinion shared by 
Sato Makoto and Saeki Ryuko, that 
there are in fact two movements, is 
related fundamentally to this point. 

No movement, whether it be 
Communist, Zionist, Christian, or 
whatever, has as yet succeeded in 
extricating itself from the shackles 
of its own internal modernism. In 
his Subenboru no Taiwa EConversa- 
tions at Svendborg], Nomura Osamu 
applies his rich powers of imagina¬ 
tion to a wealth of factual mate¬ 
rial and, in reconstructing the 
encounter in the small Danish town 
of Svendborg of three exiles caught 
between Nazism and Stalinism— 

Bertolt Brecht, Walter Benjamin, 
and Karl Korsch—makes a most im¬ 
pressive attempt to envision the 
evasive possibility of a new form 
of movement. To quote one passage: 


An activist in a transitional 
period, so long as he places him¬ 
self voluntarily in the midst of 
the crisis, will find it impos¬ 
sible to avoid a split aware¬ 
ness. Any act, to borrow from 
the early Lukacs, *wi I I be per¬ 
formed in a situation where ac¬ 
tion automatically implies guilt,* 
the f tragic situation.* Never¬ 
theless, it is not the activist*s 
addiction to the tragic that is 
at issue but the problem, which 
arises out of the fact that the 
potential of a transitional pe¬ 
riod is linked to the tragic, of 
how to accept the burden of both.^ 


Nomura here focuses on that area 
where tragedy and the movement 
overlap, where they overlap inev¬ 
itably. The more thorough and suc¬ 
cessful any criticism of tragedy, 
the greater the danger that it will 
parent, not comedy or tragicomedy, 
but tragedy itself in yet another 
form. We are all too cognizant of 
this fact. The more piercing a 
criticism of the movement, the 
greater the danger that it will tend 
unavoidably to become a movement in 
its own right. We are obsessed with 
the self-consciousness that we are 
a movement, not to begin, but to end 
movements. We live the relationship 
between the movement and its cri¬ 
tique, trying to grasp the evasive 
bits of concrete substance that are 
its by-products. But without be¬ 
coming too concerned with theory, I 
should like to point out merely this 
when I say that Europe has no move¬ 
ments, only festivals and laborato¬ 
ries, it is this latter movement, 
the movement to end movements, to 
which I am referring. 

The possibility exists, of course 
that I am oversimplifying. The 
fact remains, however, that even 
though the goal of my trip was to 
discover what alternatives Europe*s 
"avant-garde” theatre artists were 
themselves developing to the osten¬ 
sibly discredited form of collective 
expression we call the movement, I 
could accept virtually nothing of 
what I read or saw. What new kind 
of collectivity are the Europeans 
creating? If the students of Nancy, 
France, organize a festival, so do 
the students of Wroclaw, Poland. 

The persistence of such perfect 
homology between dissimilar cultures 
and social systems is tiresome and 
pernicious. I would at least have 
thought that the students of 
Eastern Europe would have raised 
the standard of "proIetarian in¬ 
ternationalism’* (and that if only 


Tsuno Kaitaro, Higeki no Hihan 
(Tokyo: Shobun-sha, 1970). 


^Nomura Osamu, Subenboru no Taiwa 
(Tokyo: Heibon-sha, 1971) pp. 200- 
201 . 
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for pedagogical reasons), but dis¬ 
appointingly their sense of the 
international is identical with 
that of their Western counterparts 
—"Young Theatre: Voice of 
Progress." Faddish are experiments 
like those of Peter Brook and 
Eugenio Barba, to compose en¬ 
sembles with members from a number 
of different countries. Among the 
groups participating in the Wroclaw 
festival, "Kiss," an ensemble 
formed in London and working in 
Paris, insisted that it would 
"transcend the language barrier 
with the universal language of the 
human body." Taken as a whole, 
the idea of a movement in Europe 
today most closely resembles ath¬ 
letics. It would seem that the 
only kind of internationalism alive 
there today remains bedeviled by 
the chimera of the Universal Man, 
and by reducing the theatre to a 
sport (rules, bodies, and silences) 
Europe 1 s avant-garde seems to be 
aiming ultimately, if belatedly, 
at making theatre a recognized 
Olympic game. 

Ill The Spring of Florence, the 
Youth of Prague 

In the center of Prague we set¬ 
tled down in our seats in the Theatre 
Beyond the Gate (Divadlo Za Branou). 
The house is considered a "little 
theatre," but to us the auditorium, 
easily accommodating six hundred, 
seemed enormous indeed, and the com¬ 
plete absence of aisles required 
more than twenty people to stand be¬ 
fore we could reach our seats in 
the middle of the theatre. My 
back to the curtain less stage, 
glancing into the faces of the 
regularly alternating men and women 
who one by one rose from their 
chairs for us, I made my way to my 
place with the universal language 
of the human body as my only guide, 
unable to suppress the steady groan 
of apology rising in my throat. 

The play was Alfred de Musset T s 
Lorenzaooio, directed by Otomar 
Krejca and designed (as one might 


have suspected) by Josef Svoboda, 
who, after more than ten years of 
storming through Europe, is ap¬ 
parently no longer allowed to work 
outside the country. Because the 
play is a more or less open criticism 
of the current regime, thinly dis¬ 
guised as a Romantic tragedy, not 
a line appeared about it in the 
newspapers, but this did not pre¬ 
vent a full house, which means, I 
suppose, that we will have to ad¬ 
mit to having gained entrance by 
special dispensation through the 
intercession of friends. The Za 
Branou shares its theatre with the 
Laterna Magika, and although it has 
no loft the stage has more than 
average depth. The mirrors we have 
come to recognize as Svoboda ? s 
hallmark enveloped nearly the en¬ 
tire stage. Before them stood 
solid blocks of various sizes and 
descriptions, with costumes in a 
wide range of colors strewn about 
on top of them. Soon thirty or so 
actors in leotards entered and 
donned costumes and grotesque masks, 
and the play began. 

The scene is sixteenth-century 
Florence, where the house of Medici 
rules under the firm hand of 
Alexander. One young man, whose 
sister has been insulted by a member 
of the Medici clan, wounds his op¬ 
ponent in a duel. Angered, 

Alexander has the young man cast 
into prison and his sister poisoned. 
Young Lorenzo de Medici, no longer 
able to abide Alexander’s despotism, 
assassinates him in his bed. 

Alexander was played by an enor¬ 
mous actor (Milan Riehs) reminis¬ 
cent of Oliver Hardy, while Jan 
Triska, an actor whose popularity 
seems to stem in part at least 
from his physical and stylistic 
resemblance to James Dean, played 
Lorenzo. Actually, with his con¬ 
vulsive changes of expression, his 
undulating movements, and his air 
of the cynical clown, Triska im¬ 
pressed me as closer to a slightly 
saccharine Cybulski. 

All the actors remained on stage 
from beginning to end as a matter 
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of principle. "All the episodes 
of the plot took place in parallel 
and almost simultaneously in a 
polyvalent mi Iieu,"6 and the 
grotesquely deformed masks and gaudy 
costumes clearly indicated the 
director T s intention to realize a 
earnivaI Iike, WaIpurgis Night at¬ 
mosphere on the stage. ... It used 
to be that I would read lines like 
these in accounts sent back to 
Japan by the few travelers able to 
go abroad and my mind would flare 
as I tried desperately to envision 
what such an unimaginable form of 
production might be like. Perhaps 
such exercises have served their 
purpose, radically expanding our 
dramatic imaginations; for most 
productions, including this one of 
Lorenzaccio , fail to approach our 
own The Dance of Angels Who Burn 
Their Own Wings for spontaneity and 
polyvalence. In Lorenzaccio , the 
actors not immediately involved in 
the events taking place at the 
moment lined up, embraced each other, 
or jumped about, but their ensemble 
acting on the whole lacked tension 
and seemed excessively dependent 
upon directorial demand. In the 
midst of the carnival, Alexander, 
whose naked corpse has been wrapped 
in a carpet, rises up, redons his 
clothes, and is reborn. The king 
is dead, long live the king. Pres¬ 
sure from France or the inter¬ 
vention of a cardinal or something 
has ensured the continuation of 
Medici rule. This richly suggestive 
plot, exploited to the full by 
firm directorial intent, has, need¬ 
less to say, won the acclaim of the 
people of Prague. Only later did 
I learn that the lines spoken toward 
the end of the first act by the 
gray-cloaked and -hooded chorus 

^Josef Balvin, "The Theatre Behind 
the Gate," in Divadlo Za Branou/ 
Praha , edited by the Theatre Behind 
the Gate for guest performances 
during the World Theatre Season 1971 
at the Aldvych Theatre, 12-17 April 
1971, unpaginated. 


meant, "How beautiful the spring 
of Florence, it will never come 
again." I have the distinct im¬ 
pression that I heard the word 
svoboda (freedom) repeated over and 
over again during the play, and I 
wonder if my impression was merely 
the result of the fact that it is 
the only word of Czech I know. 

The Theatre Beyond the Gate— 
fascinating name—was formed in 
November 1965 around Otomar Krejca, 
former head of the Czech National 
Theatre ? s drama section, with the 
straightforward intention "to do 
only what we ourselves considered 
to be essential." During the late 
fifties and early sixties many 
"small theatres" sprang up in 
Prague. These little theatres were 
comprised primarily of young (ex¬ 
tremely young) amateurs and artists 
from other genres. The Za Branou, 
while closely related to this trend, 
differed in that its members were 
not amateurs but seasoned theatre 
artists. As playwright Vaclav Havel 
points out in one of the group T s 
English pamphlets, the Theatre 
Beyond the Gate "was born through 
’professional* work in the best 
sense of the word; on the stage of 
a f big f theatre: the Czechoslovak 
National Theatre."7 We in Japan 
heard of Krejca T s work relatively 
early—his productions of Milan 
Kundera’s The Key Owners, Josef 
Topol f s The End of the Carnival, 
and Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
for example, were famous. Along 
with Poland’s Mrozek and others, he 
became one of our keys to under¬ 
standing post-de-StaIinization 
Eastern European theatre, which 
we gathered from fragmented rumors 
was the most interesting in the 
world at the time. 

Havel offers two reasons why 
Krejca was forced to resign from 
his post at the National Theatre 

7 

Vaclav Havel, "From the Great 
Theatre to the Small,” in Divadlo 
Za Branou/Praha , (Prague: Divadlo 
Za Branou, 1969 ), unpaginated. 
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despite such renowned successes. 

The first reason is that his thea¬ 
trical program and style began to 
conflict too sharply with the 
"possibilities and restrictions" of 
the National Theatre; the second 
was "increasing pressure from polit¬ 
ical authorities." Krejca decided 
to shift his activities to a small 
theatre of his own. He felt that 
a small theatre, a workshop where 
a limited number of actors could 
rehearse over a relatively long 
period to present a specific play, 
not to the general public, but to 
an audience willing to come espe¬ 
cially to see it, was more in keep¬ 
ing with the essential work of the 
theatre. Havel describes this 
"essential work" as "the endeavor 
to achieve a nonthematic, richly 
manifold, and deeply stratified 
theatre in whose intricate structure 
is reflected an expression of the 
magnitude of human emotionality and 
sensitivity, while avoiding any 
schematic interpretation of life."8 
In its brief history, the Theatre 
Beyond the Gate has produced thir¬ 
teen plays, ranging from Ghelderode's 
The Masks of Ostende and Topol T s 
Cat on the Rails , through the same 
playwright f s An Hour of Love and 
nightingale for Dinner , and Chekhov T s 
Three Sisters , and culminating in 
their most recent effort, Oedipus - 
Antigone . 

I do not want to give the impres¬ 
sion that I was well acquainted 
with Krejca and his work and arrived 
in Prague with the express pur¬ 
pose of visiting the Theatre Beyond 
the Gate. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. My knowledge of 
contemporary Czech drama is frag¬ 
mentary at best, and I was further 
handicapped by the preconception 
that everything of any value in 
Czech theatre had been destroyed 
in the wake of the events of 1968. 
Thus, when we looked into the This- 
Week-In-Prague-styIe guide and 
glanced over the finely printed 

8 Ibid. 


Czech words, it should not be sur¬ 
prising that our eyes did not fall 
immediately upon the Divadlo Za 
Branou with its seemingly harmless 
repertory of Sophocles, Musset, and 
Chekhov. In fact, we overlooked 
the Za Branou entirely and, sighing 
that the situation looked hopeless 
here too, decided to take in a 
performance of Prokofievas ballet 
Romeo and Juliet at the National 
Theatre, checking that name in our 
guide with a ballpoint pen. 

But Romeo and Juliet far exceeded 
our fondest expectations. The 
curtain rose once during the over¬ 
ture, revealing two beams of white 
light wandering over the stage. 

Just as they crept over the dead 
bodies of the star-crossed lovers, 
the curtain fell once more. The 
overture itself was a piece de 
resistance . It set the tone for 
the entire production and the whole 
of our stay in Prague. 

The overture of the National 
Theatre's production of Romeo and 
Juliet left a particularly vivid 
impression. It seemed especially 
symbolic that the beams of light 
wandering over the stage should 
ultimately have come to rest on the 
corpses of a young boy and girl. 
"Youth" as a motif is still alive 
in Prague. This discovery obsessed 
me as we returned to our hotel af¬ 
ter the performance in the two-car 
trolley that runs along the Moldau. 
Perhaps it was the student who 
jumped on, his arms loaded with 
books, dressed in a shabby pull¬ 
over and worn corduroy pants, re¬ 
minding me of my own student days, 
who imposed this unexpected nos¬ 
talgia. Then again, perhaps it 
was the girl seated near the door 
in her mini-skirt and bouffant 
hairdo, or the young soldier di¬ 
rectly in front of me, his fea¬ 
tures fine, his eyes intense, 
dressed in a heavy, ill-fitting 
khaki uniform. (Three years ago 
he must have been in high school; 
what part had he taken in the 
events of 1968?) 

Perhaps my memories of several 
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of Jan Kott f s essays on Hamlet 9 had 
prepared me for my encounter with 
the idea that in Prague a hokey 
word like "youth" (youth not so 
much as an allegorical but as a 
symbolic, metaphorical phenomenon) 
might still provide an effective 
medium for apprehending the con¬ 
ditions of our lives. Kott repeats 
constantly that in 1956 Poland f s 
Hamlet looked just like James Dean. 
Trapped at birth in an order de¬ 
termined by the sins of their 
fathers (a composite of political 
and family life) youth finds that 
its efforts to rebel lead nowhere 
but to death and madness. Never¬ 
theless, youth f s self-denying 
resistance and death create a 
moment of freedom like the vacuum 
in the eye of the storm. But 
before this freedom can take on any 
meaning, Fortinbras enters and 
announces with a smile, "Clean up 
the corpse. Now I am king!" 

This is the tragic diagram of 
history suggested by Jan Kott, a 
man who lived through the collision 
of Nazism and Stalinism on Polish 
soil. It is not in the least 
surprising that Kott, aware of the 
inevitability of defeat but none¬ 
theless compelled to place himself 
squarely on the side of youth, 
located student theatre at the very 
center of Polish drama. Now, more 
than ten years after Kott wrote his 
essays, little seems changed. We 
heard the same analysis in Wroclaw. 
But today Polish soldiers, the ob¬ 
jects of the hatred and contempt of 
the people of Prague, are occupy¬ 
ing Czechoslovakia. Perhaps there 
is more than optimistic humanism in 
the slogan of a Polish theatre 
festival in which Czechs were also 
participating: "Young Theatre: 
Voice of Progress." Youth means 
something in these countries. 

Unlike Japan, where youth is not 
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only denied by the realities of 
young lives, but where society as 
a whole makes being young meaning¬ 
less, these societies have no al¬ 
ternative but to imbue the tran¬ 
sient phenomenon of youth with what 
may remain of their hopes and ideals. 
I am not saying one is preferable 
to the other; I am saying that I 
am repelied by both. 

Just as "youth" in the Polish 
theatre found its most notable ex¬ 
pression in Hamlet, Otomar Krejca f s 
Romeo and Juliet, acted by Jan 
Triska and Marie Tomasova, must 
have been its richest manifestation 
in the theatre of Czechoslovakia. 

The same sort of sympathy that 
existed between Hamlet and Mrozek f s 
Tango can, I think, be perceived in 
the relationship between Romeo and 
Juliet and Topol f s Cat on the Rails 
(1965), both of which were per¬ 
formed by the same actors under 
Krejca ? s direction. And the pro¬ 
duction of Prokofiev T s Romeo and 
Juliet we saw also belongs in this 
stream of development. If nothing 
else, it provided excellent in¬ 
sights into the kind of Romeo and 
Juliet Krejca must have directed at 
the National Theatre ten years ago. 

There is no need to go into how 
we found our way to the Theatre 
Beyond the Gate. Suffice it to 
say that in Kafka f s capital, due 
to quite un-Kafkaesque good luck 
and kindness, we found our way 
there the second evening of our 
stay to see Oedipus-Antigone and 
spent the third evening at the per¬ 
formance of Lorenzaecio described 
above. The primary motif in both 
of these plays, too, was none other 
than youth imprisoned in history. 

That Lovenzaooio was above a I I not 
a modern individualist drama was 
made clear by Josef Balvin in the 
theatre 1 s English pamphlet. 
}} Lorenzaoeio is not the drama of 
an individual, but the drama of a 
whole society, in particular of the 
young people who are not able to 
act suitably and find no escape 
other than in madness, crime and 
moral revolt."'0 This is clearly 
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what Jan Kott has to say about 
Hamlet . Despite the fact that the 
play was staged in Prague and not 
in Warsaw or Wroclaw, the wander- 
ing beams of light nonetheless fell 
upon the bodies of two young 
peopIe. 

I wonder, though, if I would 
have been quite so moved by these 
plays had I seen them elsewhere. 

Take for instance the fact that 
the actors seemed to feel that they 
had to appear on the stage not 
only as the people they were 
portraying but also as themselves, 
as actors. This is an entirely 
understandable desire, differing 
very little from the way our own 
actors feel. But, paradoxically, 
it was not the willful assertion 
of their physical presence on the 
stage that gave their acting its 
stratified character, but rather 
the somewhat overdirected crowd 
scenes, where the younger members 
of the company milled about watch¬ 
ing the main events of the play, 
and the curtain call, when the char¬ 
acters removed their masks and 
wigs and presented themselves on 
the stage with their earnest, every¬ 
day faces. Judging from the very 
few performances I saw, the degree 
of stratification they are achiev¬ 
ing in their acting might be de¬ 
scribed as a rather mediocre in¬ 
terpretation of Brecht T s vevfvemdung 
technique—demonstrating the 
duplicity of self and role by put¬ 
ting Tiresias in a suit, for in¬ 
stance—combined with an Artaudian 
or Passolinian approach—mythic 
or archetypal acting (premeaning 
barks and howls and groans) based 
upon the tension between the self 
and what precedes or transcends it. 
But the final effect was always 
less than satisfying. At present, 
the members of the Theatre Beyond 
the Gate do not seem to be achieving 
the aims implicit in their desire 
to have a small theatre of their 
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own where they can rehearse four 
or five months before each pro¬ 
duction. Moreover, their theatre, 
which Havel describes as "a small 
theatre born through professional 1 
work in the best sense," has been 
burdened with elderly actors who 
have lost their flexibility. Amidst 
wiIdly dancing youngsters there wiI I 
be an ancient lady (the actress to 
whom I am referring is, I believe, 
Leopolda Dostalova, the oldest 
actress in Czechoslovakia) plumped 
down in a corner of the stage. Her 
cheerful presence, however, seems 
paradoxically to symbolize the 
difficulties her company must be 
experiencing. 

IV Workshops Beyond the Gate 

Of course, Otomar Krejca’s 
Theatre Beyond the Gate is not the 
only group to attempt to distinguish 
itself from institutions by de¬ 
fining itself as a workshop. 
Grotowski’s Theatre Laboratory is 
the most typical example of this 
phenomenon, and the groups follow¬ 
ing it, including Eugenio Barba ! s 
Odin Teatret, are numerous and 
widespread. Not only are the 
theatres of Barba and Grotowski not 
very theatre I ike on the outside, 
but their training and management 
systems have been given a literal 
workshop- or Iaboratory-Iike 
character as well. And in Europe, 
where theatre companies depend so 
heavily upon theatre buildings owned 
and operated by national and local 
governments, this insistence on the 
distinction between workshops and 
institutions can not only be signi¬ 
ficant but can, if extended far 
enough, provide a source of tran¬ 
scendent energy more powerful than 
that supplied by the distinctions 
we have drawn in Japan between the 
theatre company and other forms of 
ensemble organization. But is that 
really a I I there is to this di¬ 
chotomy? It seems to me that there 
is another, hidden reason for de¬ 
fining one’s group as a workshop, 
other than to distinguish it from 
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institutions, and that is to inter¬ 
cept one ! s consciousness of 
movement. 

The unification of workshop and 
movement modes has, of course, been 
possible and will continue to be so. 
Such a unification, however, would 
entail the injection of the es¬ 
sentially premodern workshop imag¬ 
ination into the movement as a force 
capable of countervailing the move¬ 
ment's inherent modernism. Any¬ 
one considering creating move¬ 
ment based on the workshop mode will 
be obliged to heed every impulse 
to depart from that movement. 

Now, the workshop as it is con¬ 
ceived by Europe's avant-garde 
theatre artists is clearly none 
other than what Poggioli describes 
as the ’’school.” Eugenio Barba, 
for instance, claims that the 
Odin Teatret does not stand for 
anything, that it does not seek 
to argue or criticize, that it 
seeks only to work, and he speaks 
with pride of the length of their 
rehearsal period. The interest 
Barba expresses in traditional 
training methods of classical forms 
like Noh and Kyogen and his naive 
faith in long rehearsal periods are 
two of the peculiar characteristics 
common to those involved with the 
workshop principle. Grotowski’s 
approach hardly needs elaboration. 
Barba and his group spend a year 
and a half rehearsing each pro¬ 
duction; Richard Schechner of the 
Performance Group, whom we met in 
Wroclaw, spoke of the three months 
he and his troupe had spent living 
in a commune to prepare for their 
most recent production as if this 
were not only very important but 
almost superhuman; and wasn’t it 
Peter Brook who praised the Ber¬ 
liner Ensemble for the length of 
their rehearsals? Even Krejca 
(I hope I will be forgiven for in¬ 
cluding him in this context) spends 
four to five months rehearsing. 

It hardly seems necessary to point 
out that this obsession with the 
length of time spent in rehearsals 
is an implicit protest against 


theatres as institutions, where 
various demands stemming from the 
character of the institution ne¬ 
cessitate speeding up rehearsals 
for extratheatricaI reasons. Even 
so, after people have been bending 
your ear with such talk for a while, 
you begin to wonder if they have 
any other idea of time but as a 
commodity measurable with calendar 
and clock. 

We cannot afford to put too much 
faith in the countervailing capacity 
of the ’’school" merely because of 
its premodern character. Ivan 

I Mich, a remarkable educator work¬ 
ing in Mexico, has written a book 
called Deschooling Society , which 
was another of the books I read 
during our journey. Of late there 
has been a babyboom of awesome 
proportions taking place all 
around me, and, since I have been 
trying to figure out why all these 
kids should have to undergo Japan’s 
stupid compulsory education, I fell 
upon I Mich’s book with voracious 
interest. Schools not only spoil 
education, they spoil society as a 
whole. I look forward, when I have 
more space and time, to integrating 
my own ideas of "poor theatre” with 
lllich’s thesis, which is that, in¬ 
sofar as they have both deceived 
themselves into believing that 
they can escape poverty through the 
expansion of universal compulsory 
education, both the rich United 
States and poor Latin America have 
been possessed by the same per¬ 
nicious modernism. On the basis 

of concrete experience and data, 

II lich analyzes the process by 
which the poor of North America 
and the poor of the South each in 
their own way are spoiled by 
schools, and he takes the position 
that it is not by wealth but only 
by the power implicit in poverty 
itself that poverty can be tran¬ 
scended . 

The schools IIlich discusses 
are far from premodern but are 
themselves in fact the most modern 
of institutions. His ideas about 
the school as type, reflecting the 
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entire structure of society, cor¬ 
respond perfectly with our own 
theory of the theatre. The school 
that has formed around Grotowski 
is very much an institution. Much 
as one might attempt to interrupt 
the flow of history, to give it 
a spatial dimension, with one ! s 
school, the school has already 
become caught up in a history of 
its own. My impression that 
Grotowski and so many other 
European theatre people were ex¬ 
ceedingly simple-minded derived 
from the fact that they appeared 
to pay so little attention to 
this problem. They seemed to 
take it for granted that by 
merely labeling themselves 
"schools" and "workshops" their 
theatres could manifest some 
countervailing power. If this 
impression is mistaken, though, 
and if the Europeans are not as 
simple-minded as I was led to 
believe, then I have no alterna¬ 
tive but to assume the worst. 

Why has Grotowski been so popu¬ 
lar in Western Europe? Because, 
while emphasizing the autonomy of 
the human body independent of in¬ 
stitutions, he has ensured that 
autonomy with yet another insti¬ 
tution, the "Iaboratory "; or, if 
that seems overstated, he has 
championed a form of collectivity 
that is at the very least not in¬ 
compatible with institutions and 
those who believe them to be the 
ultimate solution to every prob¬ 
lem. It may well be the specifi¬ 
cally institutional nature of 
Grotowski ! s theatre that has at¬ 
tracted such a slew of avant- 
garde schemers and entrepreneurs 
and that accounts for his wide 
acceptance and popularity. 

Then what of Krejca? I have 
said that I felt that the Za Branou 
did not seem to be achieving the 
aims implicit in their idea of the 
theatre as a workshop. I therefore 
wonder if I would be any more 
favorably inclined toward their 
production of Lorenzaooio were it 
performed in Tokyo than to a stand¬ 


ard domestic production like 
Bungakuza T s ’Tis a Pity She’s a 
Whore, which was also performed on 
a stage set with mirrors. The re¬ 
lationship that exists between 
Lorenzaooio and today's Prague, how¬ 
ever, seemed to me far more intense 
and vital than the relationship 
that exists between ’Tis a Pity She’s 
a Whore and today T s Tokyo, or for 
that matter Apooalypsis cum Figuris 
and today f s Wroclaw. Lorenzaooio 
could only have existed in Prague. 

The vitality, necessity and 
effectiveness of art is deter¬ 
mined by the tension created 
between the work and the time 
which the work addresses. Dis¬ 
tance does not mean loss of con¬ 
tact, on the contrary, it multi¬ 
plies the effort and yearning 
for coaIescenceJ I 

This remark by Otomar Krejca con¬ 
notes two different things and leads 
in two different directions. Krejca 
repeatedly denies that the theatre 
possesses any direct sociopolitical 
efficacy. Theatre is for Krejca a 
necessarily indirect means of re¬ 
turning truth to reality. These 
convictions lead naturally to the 
idea of theatre as a workshop, to 
the interception of outer reality 
and history at the theatre door, to 
the development of a specific au¬ 
dience of discerning connoisseurs 
who come to see a specific play at 
a specific theatre, and to the for¬ 
mation of an intimate troupe of 
highly trained actors. But Krejca 
has the strange compulsion to af¬ 
firm everything he has just denied. 

Be it socialist realism, commercial 
theatre, or workshop drama, the kind 
of theatre that pontificates with 
truistic denials of the efficacy 
of art is none other than our old 
friend Modern Drama; and it seems 
to me that Krejca has intended to 
transcend Modern Drama and thus to 
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make the theatre a more immediate 
force by the most ruthless possible 
application of its own internal 
logic. There is more to the theatre 
than the play. Theatre is the sys¬ 
tem of relationships that makes the 
play possible. The Theatre Beyond 
the Gate in its totality is theatre. 
Performances of Lorenzaocio began 
in June 1969, and I understand 
that originally the audience re¬ 
sponded to each line with extraor¬ 
dinary sensitivity, laughing and 
applauding constantly. The night 
we saw the play, however, aside 
from an occasional chuckle and the 
final ovation, the audience main¬ 
tained an almost eerie silence 
throughout. Knowledge of the fact 
that the authorities were taking an 
extremely dim view of the Za Branou 
stimulated the development of a 
system of tacit self-restraint 
among the audience. It was in this 
kind of concreteness, missing so 
completely from Grotowski’s Labora¬ 
tory Theatre, that I felt I could 
perceive what Krejca meant about 
the relationship of tension created 
between a work and the time it ad¬ 
dresses. Unable to make the easy 
identification with the workshop 
idea, obsessed with multifarious 
and conflicting ideas and intentions, 
the members of the Theatre Beyond 
the Gate found they had no alter¬ 
native but to create a kind of 
theatre that treated a clear and com¬ 
pelling theme that addressed their 
time and their place directly. I 
could not have been more impressed. 

I discovered another example of 
how the life of the theatre is de¬ 
termined by its relationship with 
its time in one of Prague’s old 
Jewish synagogues. The synagogues 
and assembly halls located in the 
old Jewish ghetto have been con¬ 
verted into a series of museums, and 
displayed in one of them are the 
remnants of the cultural life of the 
inmates of the concentration camp 
of Terezin. Along with the children f s 
drawings, which are well known in 
Japan, there are remnants of con¬ 
certs and sports tourneys held in 


the camp. But most voluminous and 
impressive of alI is the material 
on theatre life, including every¬ 
thing from sets and costumes to 
posters and handbills. Shut up in¬ 
side that most infernal of institu¬ 
tions, the concentration camp, the 
act of theatre became a ’’furious 
quest for a Iife of the imagination 
capable of resisting the demoraliz¬ 
ing effects of loss and suffering.” 

In a grotesquely concentrated form, 
this is the situation, not only of 
the Theatre Beyond the Gate, but of 
all theatre today. Not that theatre 
in the concentration camps was in 
some transcendent sense ’’real" 
theatre; on the contrary, it was a 
theatre of theatre, theatre playing 
at itself. Within the enforced 
boundaries of that environment, the 
theatre of Terezin went far beyond 
the presentation and appreciation 
of a dramatic work, encompassing 
everything from making props out 
of salvaged waste to diverting the 
attention of the guards in order to 
make rehearsals possible. Doing 
theatre became theatre, and it is 
for precisely this reason that self- 
imposed restrictions on laughter and 
applause became an irrepIaceabIe 
element in its composition. I recall 
the comment of a young member of 
one of our own audiences recently 
who said that during Ah-ah Nezumi 
Kozo (fall 1972) he had felt com¬ 
pelled to keep an anxious eye on 
the entrance to the tent; he was 
convinced that right-wing terrorists 
were going to arrive any moment to 
stop the performance. The way 
things are going, acting on the part 
of the audience will henceforth 
become an increasingly important 
prerequisite to our own theatre as 
well. 

In the next building we visited 
on our tour of the old ghetto 
there were exhibits about Jewish 
life carefully arranged according 
to theme: birth, death, marriage, 
leisure, and so forth. When I ar¬ 
rived before the glass case with the 
card that read "Adolescence and 
Youth," I started at the words. Of 
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course this was partially due to 
the strong impression the motif of 
youth had made on me in Prague. 

But at the same time my reaction 
stemmed from the fact that my com¬ 
panion through these streets and 
throughout my journey was himself 
a young American Jew. Objects that 
were to me exotic, sometimes quaint, 
and occasionally reminiscent of 
things in my own culture were to him 
relics of the greatest sentimental 
attachment. I had long since grown 
used to unexpectedly discovering 
the American who lurks beneath the 
surface of my fluently Japanese¬ 
speaking friend, but the experience 
of seeing a young Jew there was, 
frankly, entirely new. Although he 
has been to Europe several times 
before, this was the first time he 
had stayed in Germany. Usually 
high-spirited, he was terribly ill 
at ease in Frankfurt. Without 
warning he would mumble, M I know it 
sounds ridiculous, but they all 
look like Nazis." George Steiner, 
a European Jew who survived the 
holocaust, has written that every 
time he looks at his children he 
is gripped with uncontrollable 
fear for them. My companion rep¬ 
resents the generation of Steiner T s 
children, and I must admit that I 
am not able to imagine the depths 
of meaning the records of Terezin 


must hold for him. 

Leaving the building, we had 
walked only a few moments when a 
small, poorly dressed youth ap¬ 
proached us from behind and in a 
thick, stammering voice said, "l f m 
a student. My mother was a teacher 
of philosophy, but she lost her job 
in 1968 and now she f s sick in bed. 

If you could spare us some dollars, 
my mother and I would ..." 

Editor's Note: The Theatre Beyond 
the Gate was shut down on June 10 3 
1972. In February> the authorities 
had notified the Za Branou that 
their activities would be terminated 
by March first. The extension of 
performances until the summer ap¬ 
pears to have been the result of 
opposition from both inside and 
outside the company. The theatre r s 
last production was Chekhov r s 
The SeaguI I. 

Tsuno KaitarS is a director and 
critic in Theatre Center 68. His 
second book was recently published 
by Hakusui-sha, Mon no Muko no 
Gekijo [Theatre Beyond the Gate] 
(1972). Most of this essay, which 
was originally published in the 
February and April 1972 issues of 
Shingeki , also appears in that 
volume. 
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PRELIMINARY 

THOUGHTS 

ON 

POLITICAL 

THEATRE 


To prepare intelligently for radical 
change requires not only lucid and 
truthful social analysis: for 
instance, understanding better the 
realities of the distribution of 
political and economic power in the 
world which have secured for America 
its present hegemony. An equally 
relevant weapon is the analysis of 
psychic geography and history: for 
instance, getting more perspective on 
the human type that gradually became 
ascendant in the West from the time 
of the Reformation to the industrial 
revolution to modern post-industriaI 
society. Almost everyone would 
agree that this isn't the only way 
human beings could have evolved, 
but very few people in Europe and 
America really, organically believe 
that there is any other way for a 
person to be or can imagine what 
they might be like. How can they 
when, after all, that's what they 
are, more or less? It's hard to 
step over one's own feet. 

—Susan Sontag 
Trip to Hanoi 
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GOODMAN 


Part One: Introduction 

"No one seriously believes that 
the theatre can have direct polit¬ 
ical efficacy." This statement, or 
the experiences that underlie it, 
is peculiar to our age, an age of 
incompetence, an age where we stand 
"waiting for Godot." But this in¬ 
competence for directly effective 
political activity, while immediate¬ 
ly apparent in the theatre, is by 
no means limited to it. Looking at 
our recent history, one begins to 
doubt whether an idea like "direct 
political efficacy" has any validity 
except as a theoretical formulation. 
One reviews recent history and finds 
that directly efficacious politi¬ 
cal acts have hardly existed at all, 
and where they appear to have 
existed they are so colored by their 
times and their results are so 
often disparate with the inten¬ 
tions of their agents that one 
wonders whether one can indeed dis¬ 
cuss them as a special class of 
acts. 

I am thinking in terms of The 
Final Solution, for example, and 
I am wondering what directly ef¬ 
ficacious political act might have 
been undertaken to prevent or stop 
it. And I am forced to conclude 
that Auschwitz and Buchenwald hap¬ 
pened precisely because of the im¬ 
possibility of directly effica¬ 
cious political actions, that they 


happened precisely because they 
eoutd not be prevented . As an 
American and a Jew, moreover, I 
am placed in a disastrous position 
vis-a-vis the Vietnam war, mass 
murder being conducted as I write 
these words, genocide that I am 
as powerless to stop (much less 
prevent) as were horrified Germans 
powerless to stop the slaughter of 
Jews during the Second World War. 

I am free to act—that is, to try 
to act. I can demonstrate and 
write letters to my representa¬ 
tives in government. I can burn 
draft records. I can cache arms 
for a violent revolution. And I 
can also convince myself on moral 
grounds that it is better to act 
than not to act, that in the 
future, if we make it out of this 
period in history at a II, it wiI I 
be better to have acted even in¬ 
effectively than not to have acted 
at all. Nevertheless, there is 
no guarantee that any act I under¬ 
take will in fact be efficacious 
or even that it will turn out in 
the way I intend it. It may have 
moral significance, but the confu¬ 
sion of moral with political ef¬ 
ficacy is the central dynamic of 
tragedy, and tragedy is that 
ideology which, paradoxically, ul¬ 
timately justifies and legitimizes 
every catastrophe. What we are 
trying to do is to find some mode 
of being that is not dominated by 
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the notion that "victory begins 
with defeat." The essential point 
is that those who died at Auschwitz 
died for no reason whatsoever. 

They were murdered. The children 
and adults who are being napalmed 
daily in Vietnam are being im¬ 
molated for no reason whatsoever. 
These are absolute evils. We can 
explain them as sociological phenom¬ 
ena, but we cannot justify them. 

All the determinist theories of 
history, all the millenarian 
philosophers and chiliastic per¬ 
petrators of Democracy cannot undo 
the absolute and incontrovertibIe 
deaths of mill ions upon mi I I ions 
of people. There is a difference 
between words and actions, between 
ideas and facts. The fact about 
Auschwitz is that millions died 
there. The fact about Vietnam is 
that millions have died and con¬ 
tinue to die there. How we ul¬ 
timately deal with these facts is 
a question that must be separated 
from the facts themselves. 

Faced with millions upon millions 
of corpses, millions of maimed and 
scarred survivors, we may be 
prompted to consider how such a 
thing could be possible and how it 
might be prevented in the future. 

We might also find it a curious 
fact that mass murder is being com¬ 
mitted today and that we are 
guilty of complicity. We might 
reflect upon the fact that we do 
not wish to harm the Vietnamese 
people or to destroy their land, 
but that that is precisely what 
we are doing. And I do not mean 
simply we Americans or we Jews . 

I also mean the Japanese, who 
base American troops on their 
soil, who supply war materiel, who 
allow use of their national rail¬ 
ways for the shipment of weapons, 
fuel, and explosives. We are in 
the absurd position of being ac¬ 
complices to crimes we seek to 
stop. Our complicity exists in¬ 
dependently of our acts or in¬ 
tentions. Acting may make us feel 
better, it may give us a temporary 
sense of absolution from guilt, 


but that does not change 
what has happened. 

The idea that the theatre is 
politically ineffectual is most 
often understood to mean that 
while there are politically ef¬ 
ficacious acts and modes of 
action of which we are aware, the 
theatre is not one of them. The 
idea is also understood by some 
to mean that there is a class of 
actions thought to be politically 
efficacious and that theatre 
which resembles this class of 
actions (agitprop, guerriI la 
theatre, etc.) assumes its ef¬ 
ficacious character. But if there 
were politically effective actions, 
then why Auschwitz? Why Babi Yar? 

Why Vietnam? The message of our 
age is precisely that atrocities 
have been committed and continue 
to be committed because they cannot 
be prevented, because we lack the 
competence for effective political 
action. 

The point is, therefore, not 
that the theatre is a particularly 
ineffectual mode while other types 
or styles of action maintain their 
efficacy intact, but rather that 
we are at a loss today for political¬ 
ly efficacious actions and that the 
theatre represents only one aspect 
of this condition. The challenge 
that faces the theatre today is 
precisely the same challenge that 
faces every other sector of society. 
Regardless of whether we ordinarily 
consider an area "political," as 
in the case of government, or "a- 
political," as in the case of art, 
each area of society bears equally 
the burden of restoring the capacity 
for politically effective action 
to social life. To make the theatre 
politically effective is neither 
more nor less important than to 
make any other endeavor so. The 
problem is with our age, the way 
we are situated in time; and the 
immediate form our expended 
energies take may be less impor¬ 
tant than the degree to which 
their internal structure affects 
the coordinates of our being. 
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This is not to say that all 
areas of society are the same, that 
there are no priorities. On the 
contrary, it is precisely because 
each area of society and of life 
is unique that it must approach 
problems on its own terms and 
with its own means. We are here 
concerned with the theatre, es¬ 
pecially with Japanese theatre, and 
we must therefore begin by deter¬ 
mining what it means to act or 
to commit a meaningful theatrical 
act. Perhaps in the process of 
explication ideas relevant to 
other areas will evolve, but in 
order to keep this discussion 
as concrete as possible this cannot 
be our primary aim. 

We live within the space of 
time. We occupy the space of time 
in varying configurations. This 
is the first concept that must 
be illustrated. Ordinarily, we 
consider time in linear terms, as 
a story . Obviously life does not 
happen as a story, but we dis¬ 
cipline time, we edit it, so that 
events do in fact seem to conform 
to a linear pattern. This tendency 
toward the linearization-histori- 
cization* of experience is perhaps 
the most significant characteristic 
of our age. 

What I would like to suggest here 
is that a spatia I-architectonic 
view of time might augment the 
Iinear-historicaI mode to which we 


Considering the diversity of our 
experience over the ages, we have a 
surprisingly few words to describe 
the medium of that experience, time. 
For the most part we settle for the 
word history, but this word is highly 
ambiguous. I will be using "history" 
in two ways in this essay, l) The 
first meaning of the word history, as 
it is used in this expression "linear- 
historical time," is that stream of 
events that extends from time immemo¬ 
rial to the present and informs man¬ 
kind of how it arrived at its present 
stage of development. 2) The second 


are accustomed. The source of 
the distinction between the two is 
the way in which acts and events 
are perceived. While the linear- 
historical mode is arithmetic, see¬ 
ing acts and events as adding to 
or detracting from the onward march 
of time, the spatia I-architectonic 
mode is geometric, seeing acts as 
affecting structures of being in 
the space of time. While the 
Iinear-historicaI mode is necessari¬ 
ly concerned with cause and effect 
and is goaI-oriented, the spatial- 
arch i tecton i c mode is fundamental¬ 
ly concerned with structure. Thus, 
while the former concerns itself 
with the reduction of phenomena to 
patterns of cause and effect, the 
latter operates on the basis of 
the architectonic principles of 
ideal construction in the space of 
time. 

The metaphor most often employed 
to describe the sense of time im¬ 
plicit in the Iinear-historicaI 
view is a river. The metaphor im¬ 
plicit in the spatia I-architectonic 
view would be crystals in space, 
multiplying, growing, each struc¬ 
turally unique and multidimensional. 
We comprehend the former by ask¬ 
ing where acts or events or ideas 
come from and where they are going. 
We comprehend the latter by in¬ 
quiring into the precise nature 
of their structure. (These views 
of time are not necessarily 


meaning of history is related to the 
"spatial-architectonic" mode of time 
and describes the internalized evolu¬ 
tionary forces that are responsible 
for the present structure of experi¬ 
ence. Thus, in this second defini¬ 
tion, "history" is not so much past as 
the past as it is internalized in the 
structure of the present. This 
distinction is also made by Tsuno in 
his essay in this magazine when he 
juxtaposes "the time that can be 
measured by calendar and clock" with 
"history." 
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mutually exclusive, but they are 
distinct. As the modern prejudice 
in favor of the Iinear-historicaI 
mode often works to the detriment 
and/or exclusion of the spatial- 
architectonic mode, however, a 
compensatory weighting of the 
latter may be cal led for as we 
continue this discussion and will 
certainly be observable in the 
works of Japanese drama discussed 
in the latter half of this essay.) 

Another way to understand the 
spatiaI-architectonic view is to 
think of culture as the dynamic 
interaction of people in space. 

The operation we perform in order 
to comprehend this dynamism is 
to freeze culture, to make it 
static, to crystalize it in space. 
Once frozen, we can examine the 
structure of the crystals formed. 

We examine the crystals formed by 
freezing any cultural dynamic and 
discover through observation that 
they are without exception coherent. 
It is, thus, the character of this 
coherence that constitutes the 
essence of the culture, i.e., of 
collective human life in space. In 
anthropological terms we discuss 
this as the structure of the culture. 
In intellectual terms we view it 
as the episteme. Now the specific, 
concrete variations of the episteme 
in any particular area or areas 
of endeavor might be called the 
paradigm of that area, i.e. the 
principles of its coherence. 

Thus, to summarize, the spatial- 
architectonic mode of time sees 
human beings interacting dynami¬ 
cally in space. We caI I this in¬ 
teract ion cu I ture. Their inter- 


I am borrowing the term episteme 
from Michel Foucault, The Order of 
Things (London: Tavistock Publications 
Limited, 1970). The term paradigm 
I have taken from Thomas S. Kuhn, 

The Structure of Scientific Revolu¬ 
tions , second ed. (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, Phoenix Books, 

1970). 


action is coherent, and the prin¬ 
ciples of this coherence are sum¬ 
marized in a code or grammar that 
constitutes at any given moment 
its episteme. Paradigms are these 
principles translated into the def¬ 
initions, values, methodology, and 
technique of each specific area. 

Now, because we are viewing 
culture as the dynamic interaction 
of people in space, action might 
be described purely in terms of 
movement: to move is to act. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
action, movement, is governed by 
the applicable paradigm. However, 
there is a class of acts I am 
calling ’’effective political acts” 
that are not governed by the para¬ 
digm but aspire to act upon it in 
a variety of ways we can describe 
as countervalence. Effective 
action, the ability to determine 
purposes and to move willfully in 
the direction of their fulfillment, 
is predicated upon two interre- 
lated and interdependent factors: 
consciousness and power. The 
ability to determine purposes and 
move toward their fulfillment de¬ 
pends upon one’s consciousness of 
one’s situation, meaning that one 
be in possession of some more or 
less enunciable definition of the 
paradigm within which one is 
operating. In addition, one must 
maintain power, the ability to make 
that definition stick, that is, the 
power to force phenomena to cohere 
in a comprehensible configuration— 
"reality." Political power may 
thus be regarded as the ability to 
define phenomena for oneself; and 
effective action, action capable 
of countervalence, is predicated 
upon consciousness and the exercise 
of political power. 

Effective political acts, that 
is, acts that are capable of coun¬ 
tervailing the paradigm, are by 
definition anomalous acts, acts 
authentically different in struc¬ 
ture, because they are neither 
governed nor explained by the 
paradigm. The anomalous act, by 
virtue of the fact that the prin- 
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ciples of its coherence function 
independently of the reigning 
paradigm, challenge the hegemony 
of that paradigm, seeking to re¬ 
place it as the accepted con¬ 
ception of reaIity. 

Thus, the political efficacy of 
the theatre is involved with its 
ability to move willfully in spe¬ 
cific directions for purposes 
of its own determination by secur¬ 
ing its own definition of reality 
and exercising the power to impose 
that definition upon the world, and 
the consciousness that places the 
theatre in a relationship of coun¬ 
tervalence with its paradigm, i.e., 
a relationship where the theatre 
can manifest and maintain itself 
as an anomaly. 

Now the question is the nature 
of the specific paradigm with which 
we are to deal. The linear-his¬ 
torical prejudice, which forms an 
important part of the episteme of 
the modern age, affects the paradigm 
of the theatre. We are inclined to 
view the theatre as an event, as 
a statement, as an evening's en¬ 
tertainment, as a point in time, 
rather than as a "world.” Because 
we think in linear terms, it be¬ 
comes conceivable that some theatre 
should be more advanced, farther 
ahead, more in the vanguard than 
others. Consequently we have the 
notion of M the avant-garde.” 
Comparative literature scholar 
Renato Poggioli, in fact, went so 
far as to state that avant-gardism 
is "the typical chronic condition 
of contemporary art.”^ Tsuno 
Kaitaro describes Poggioli T s 
argument elsewhere in this maga¬ 
zine. Suffice it to say that 
Poggioli isolates the essence of 
modern art in its tendency to 
follow a specific pattern of 
development and decline, from anta- 


3 

Renato Poggioli, The Theory of the 
Avant-Garde , trans. Gerald Fitzgerald 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, Belknap Press, 1968), p. 230. 


gonism toward existing forms 
through seIf-destructive agon ism. 
Tsuno's most important insight 
is the structural congruity of 
artistic and political movements. 

In my terms, the mode of collective 
action known as the move¬ 
ment is an aspect of the episteme 
of our age, a major principle of 
the coherence of life and thought, 
and it manifests itself in various 
ways in the paradigms of each area. 
Thus we find the same pattern of 
rise and fall in modern political 
movements—most notably communism— 
as in modern movements in the arts. 

We might even define this pattern 
of upsurge and decline as "the 
movement mode,” which, in effect, 
is what Poggioli does anyway. 

In addition to its tendency to 
become a movement, modern art dis¬ 
plays other characteristics, among 
them ”voI untarism,” the belief in 
and practice of will. Voluntarism 
is of course an essential part of 
any innovation, but, as Poggioli 
also points out, voluntarism is 
ultimately resolvable in the progress 
of the movement mode to its opposite: 
arbitrariness. 

The movement mode is thus the 
mode of collective action available 
to us in our episteme and mani¬ 
fested as the avant-garde in the 
paradigms of the arts. As post- 
Auschwitz men we must ascertain 
the objective structure of our 
situation and act voluntaristically 
upon it, but without becoming ar¬ 
bitrary. At the same time, the 
politically effective theatre must 
avoid becoming a movement, because 
the mode of collective action we 
know as ”the movement,” as Tsuno 
points out, is inextricably linked 
to the tragic mode, to what Poggioli 
calls ”agonism,” and it is there¬ 
fore imperative that the politi¬ 
cally effective theatre be "movement 
against the movement,” that it 
be movement —intentional, self- 
sustaining, continuous—that it 
move willfully in specific direc¬ 
tions for purposes of its own 
determination by securing its own 
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definition of reality and exercising 
the power to impose that defini¬ 
tion upon the world without in¬ 
ternalizing the seeds of its own 
destruction. The politically ef¬ 
fective theatre must therefore be 
voluntaristic without being ar¬ 
bitrary, and it must move without 
becoming agonistic. 

To summarize this argument in 
the concisest possible terms: (I) 
The theatre today lacks the com¬ 
petence for politically effective 
action. This condition of politi¬ 
cal incompetence characterizes 
society as a whole. We know this 
because to desist from or cause to 
desist from mass murder has been 
demonstrated by continuing acts of 
mass murder to be categorically 
impossible. Waiting for Godot is 
the most succinct expression of 
this incompetence both in and by 
the theatre. (2) Consciousness 
of the structure of one's situation 
and the power to maintain oneself 
apart from it in a relationship 
of countervalence as an anomaly, a 
structurally unique entity, con¬ 
stitute political power. (3) As 
Renato Poggioli has pointed out, 
"Avant-gardism has now become the 
typical ohronio condition of 
contemporary art ." This avant- 
gardism, with all that it represents 
in terms of the agonistic char¬ 
acter of the movement, the equation 
of voluntarism with arbitrariness, 
the inclination toward the tragic, 
et cetera, constitutes the modern 
episteme , the structure of our 
situation, the principles of its 
coherence. Thus, the incompetence 
for effective political action that 
plagues us is implicit in the prin¬ 
ciples that govern the coherence 
of our reality, in the episteme of 
our age and the paradigm of our 
theatre. 

This argument, however, would 
seem to embody an insurmountable 
contradiction, for how can we pos¬ 
sibly free ourselves from the 
modern paradigm if to do so requires 
the very politically effective 
action that paradigm denies? The 


answer lies in movement, for even 
though we lack the competence for 
politically effective action we 
may be capable of moving voluntarily 
(not arbitrarily) in a dialecti¬ 
cal fashion vis-a-vis the modern 
paradigm, and that movement it¬ 
self, insofar as it is real (i.e., 
concrete) and conscious (i.e., in 
a relationship of countervalence 
with the structure of its situation), 
may, taken as a whole, constitute 
politically effective action. 

Moving dialectically vis-a-vis 
the modern paradigm is no simple 
matter, for such movement demands 
that certain preliminary steps 
be taken first, and these steps con¬ 
stitute significant challenges in 
and of themselves. First we must 
demonstrate the nature of the mod¬ 
ern episteme as it manifests itself 
in the paradigms of modern theatre 
and theatre research. Secondly we 
must suggest at least sketchily 
some alternative. And finally we 
must attempt to indicate how this 
alternative theatre might be capa¬ 
ble of effective political action, 
i.e., how it might maintain anom¬ 
alousness, how it might embody 
what Saeki describes as "the 
perpetual motion mechanism of 
contradiction" and thus manifest 
political power. 


Part Two 

The second part of this essay is 
intended to isolate and identify 
the modern episteme as it manifests 
itself in the paradigms of a number 
of different areas while at the 
same time it seeks to further the 
general argument being set forth by 
this essay as a whole. Part Two is 
divided into three .sect ions, each 
with its own theme, intention, and 
method. These are as follows: (A) 
To illustrate current ideas of 
political theatre as presented in 
a specific medium in order to 
describe the nature of the modern 
episteme as it manifests itself in 
political theatre and in order to 
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demonstrate how the hegemony of 
the modern episteme is exacerbated 
by media through an inquiry into 
the editorial stance evident in 
The Drama Review's special issue 
on political theatre. (B) To 
identify the specific way in which 
Japanese theatre is conceptualized 
today in the West in order to dem¬ 
onstrate the way language and 
methodology internalize the modern 
episteme through a review of two 
recent publications, The Actors' 
Analects and Tradition and Modern¬ 
ization in Japanese Culture . (C) 

To investigate the current status 
of the theatre in the international 
context, namely "the festival 
mentality," in order to demonstrate 
the non-culture-specific nature 
of the modern episteme through a 
description of recent attempts 
to perform modern and classical 
Japanese theatre in Europe. 

* 


In Concerned Theatre Japan we 
have consistently tried to present 
articles originally written in 
Japanese for Japanese readers and 
have avoided "interpretations." To 
translate at all implies, of course, 
the imposition of the preestablished 
meanings and references implicit in 
the language being used upon expres¬ 
sion with which they are not neces¬ 
sarily congruent. Inevitable as 
this situation may be it is not 
hopeless, for over a period of time, 
in a continuous medium Iike a maga¬ 
zine it should be possible to define 
one’s own language. In this way 
we have tried to build up a new 
body of language and to articulate 
a new conceptual framework. The 
conceptual framework we have at¬ 
tempted to develop recommended itself 
to our attention because it was not 
merely arbitrary but lived and 
breathed in the very fabric of the 
dramatic writing we have presented, 
because its relationship with the 
material we have published was or¬ 


ganic, continuous, and direct. One 
of the purposes of this essay will 
be to describe this conceptual frame¬ 
work or at least to present one 
version of it, but for the time 
being I would like to discuss the 
relationship between this attempt 
to develop a new conceptual frame¬ 
work and the nature of Concerned 
Theatre Japan as a medium. 

I wouId first like to show how 
there exists in a publication an 
implicit editorial standard just 
as real as its explicit one and how 
this implicit editorial standard 
tends to be self-perpetuating and 
reduces even anomalous material to 
its own common denominator. We 
have been asked more than once why 
we insist upon publishing our own 
journal when it would be so much 
easier (and profitable) to publish 
material in existing periodicals. 

The question presumes a certain com¬ 
patibility, a shared acceptance of 
standards of quality and of mutually 
respected goals. It is this assump¬ 
tion itself that I find pernicious 
and which it has been our intention 
to disappoint. 

"In T44, there’s no editorial 
line about either politics or per¬ 
formance," wrote the editor of The 
Drama Review in the introduction to 
its special issue on "politics a^d 
performance," published in 1969. 

I think an examination of this state¬ 
ment and the magazine itself might 
be worthwhile, not only because this 
issue of TDR is one of the few at¬ 
tempts to confront the problem of 
politics and the theatre directly, 
but also because I think it can be 
demonstrated that The Drama Review 
did in fact have an editorial line 
on both politics and performance and 
that this editorial stance, in 
light of the fact that it is to some 
extent implicit and operative be¬ 
yond the range of the editors’ con¬ 
scious judgment, has implications 


^ The Drama Review CtDRI], vol. XIII, 
no. k (TU4), Summer 1969 5 p. 23. 
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for politics and performance, as well 
as for theatre magazines. 

Perhaps the best article in TDR’s 
special issue on politics and per¬ 
formance is Darko Suvin ? s "Organi- 
zational Mediation: The Paris 
Commune Theatre Law,” in which he 
states, "In a certain sense, politics 
—the organization of peop!e f s 
living together—is always implicit 
in the theatre performance, whose 
one defining trait is the presence 
of figures showing forth human re¬ 
lations on the f holy circle 1 of the 
stage.This statement is probably 
"true,” but it nonetheless requires 
interpretation. In the first place, 
the definition of politics as the 
organizationaI principle of human 
life is a peculiarly modern notion 
that differs significantly, one 
suspects, from older concepts of 
politics as one organizationaI 
principle among illustrious others 
such as ethics, religion, ritual, 
and myth. In the modern age, the 
elevation of politics to the supreme 
organizational principle of human 
life followed upon Hegel’s postu¬ 
lation of the absolute and Marx’s 
augmentation of Hegelian theory 
into the realm of realpolitik. It 
was only a short step from the 
description of absolute history to 
the rise of those who sought to 
serve it politically, i.e., by 
manipulating human relations, not 
in the name of "the opiate of the 
people" or other "nonscientific" 
principles, but in the name of a no 
less absolute and inevitable, but 
this time scientific, superior truth. 
The elevation of politics to the 
position of the organizational 
principle of human relations thus 
reflected the decline of religion 
and ethics and the rise of a secular 
and "rational" superior truth during 
the nineteenth century. In the 
second place, while the idea that 
the one defining trait of theatre 
performance is "the presence of 
figures showing forth human relations 


Tbid., p. 26 . 


on the ’holy circle 1 of the stage" 
also seems true enough, we might not 
be altogether unjustified in in- 
terpreting it in the context as 
indicative of the nineteenth century 
belief that "the humanities humanize," 
that art, particularly theatre art, 
can have "political" significance 
insofar as it can have a humanizing 
influence on its audiences by re¬ 
vealing to them certain constellations 
of human interaction. 

Suvin’s essay consists of an 
introduction and a transcript of the 
minutes of the meeting of the Paris 
Commune in May 1871 that decided to 
adopt a law on theatre. The law 
reads as foilows: 


All subsidies and privileges 
are abolished. The Delegation 
of Education is given the mandate 
to end the regime of theatre 
exploitation by a manager or a 
group of entrepreneurs, and to 
substitute for it in the shortest 
possible time a regime of as¬ 
sociations.^ 


This is a brave statement, brave 
as the Commune itself was brave. 

Suvin introduces this transcript in 
order to emphasize the importance 
of the question he asks in his pref¬ 
atory remarks:"What kind of 
organized ensemble can and should 
exist if theatre art is neither a 
platonic idea in timeless heavens 
nor a profit-oriented business in 
arithmetic time? . . . The theme 
might be called the ’politics’ of 
organizing significant performances."^ 7 
He states that "only a socialized 
theatre, a system of associations 
of creative workers, has a histori¬ 
cal chance of achieving a coherent 
and significant body of theatre for 
our age,and he offers us the 
example of the Commune’s decision 
on theatre as an attempt to achieve 
such a socialized theatre. 


£ 

Ibid., p. 42. 

Tbid. , p. 28. 
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I find myself in essential agree¬ 
ment with Suvin f s position as he 
presents it in his paper, but I 
wonder if the integrity of this 
position is preserved in the context 
of the rest of the magazine. 

Lee Baxandall’s article, ’’Spec¬ 
tacles and Scenarios: A Dramaturgy 
of Radical Activity,” consists of 
two statements, one a speech made 
before the Rand Corporation and 
the other a radical rebuttal fo 
the Rand speaker. The article is 
accompanied by a series of photo¬ 
graphs and captions, illustrating 
Baxandall’s point, which is, as he 
states it in his introduction, that 

we seem to have entered an era 
in which the human dramatic 
potential is to be realized 
foremostly in life, and for life. 
The stage once again follows 
along. It tries with audience 
participation experiments and 
guerriI la theatre to become more 
like the drama of history. 

The Rand Corporation speaker’s 
lecture stresses the importance of 
drama in the maintenance of consen¬ 
sus and the prevention or sublimation 
of discontent into the drama of the 
state. He bolsters his argument 
with references to James Frazer, 
Thomas Hobbes, Edmund Burke, Castig- 
lione, Machiavelli, and others. He 
contends, for instance, that Lyndon 
Johnson refused to run for a second 
term as president of the United 
States because he was not sufficient¬ 
ly able to conduct the drama of 
state and thus subvert opposition. 

The speaker further asserts that 

the radicals ... do not con¬ 
duct classes in their per¬ 
formance problems and techniques; 
nor have they done theoretical 
work which would be of conse¬ 
quence, for their thinking 
seldom seems to go beyon^ vague 
reference to life style. 

o 

Ibid., p. 53. 


The next selection is a rebuttal 
to these remarks. The writer takes 
umbrage at the Rand Man’s con¬ 
tention that radicals have no drama¬ 
turgy. He thus phrases his remarks 
as a rebuttal, insisting that there 
is a radical dramaturgy just as 
effective as that of Rand in addi¬ 
tion to being less crass and more 
justifiable in moral terms. 

He supports his claims with ref¬ 
erences to the great left-wing 
dramatists of the world stage: 
Trotsky, Engels, Lenin, Danton, 
Marcuse, Fourier. He tells us that 
Peter Brook is the son of a Menshevik 
revoIutionary of 1917, and that 
American Broadway director Mike 
Nichols is the grandson of Kurt 
Eisner, who was a leader of the 
Bavarian Soviet of 1919. The writ¬ 
er’s attitude seems to be, ”We of 
the left have a dramaturgy just as 
good as yours on the right. You 
are in power, but might does not 
make right. We still have the in¬ 
terests of justice and humanity at 
heart, which makes our dramaturgy 
more legitimate than yours.” 

The necessity for such a drama¬ 
turgy, the need to keep people in¬ 
volved in the pomp and circumstance 
of state—regardless of the os¬ 
tensible character of that state— 
is not questioned. That ’’history” 
is to be construed as more or less 
congruent with the career of the 
state, its institutions and its 
policies, and that this necessitates 
the subjugation of the political 
("the organization-of-people’s- 
living-together”) theatre to their 
regimens is implicit in the very 
sinew of the article. Baxandall’s 
opinion that the theatre "tries 
with audience participation ex¬ 
periments and guerriI la theatre to 
become more Iike the drama of 
history” may be a close approxima¬ 
tion of TDR’s implicit attitude 
toward the political theatre. But 
perhaps a brief review of some of 
the other articles in the issue will 


^Ibid., p. 56. 
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serve to support this argument. 

The article by Jean-Jacques 
Lebel, "Notes on Political Street 
Theatre, Paris: 1968, 1969,” is 
almost unadulterated rhetoric, but 
Lebel does rouse himself out of his 
revolutionary reverie long enough 
to describe what he considers to be 
the fundamental pattern of guerrilla 
theatre productions. 

We cut four archetypal charac¬ 
ters out of our mental story¬ 
book: 

The Third World Peasant (the 
immediate victim of imperi¬ 
al ism). The GuerriIlero (the 
peasant turned revoIutionary). 
The Ugly White Man (Nixon, 
the Ruler, the Wall Street 
King). The Army Officer 
(General Motor, the capital- 
ist cop). 

Then we stuck together a syn¬ 
opsis of straightforward 
actions—not really a story 
line but a series of simple 
ideograms—something like 
frame-by-frame shots. No 
dialogue since we would be 
working in noisy subway sta¬ 
tions and streets, but we 
wrote some phrases and words 
on pieces of cardboard which 
were brought out during cer¬ 
tain actions or yelled out 
during a demonstration. When 
needed, the costumes were ex¬ 
aggerated and funny. The general 
outline, which varied according 
to circumstances and mood usually 
ended with General Motor being 
kiI led by the GuerriIlero and 
the Ugly White Man being kiI led 
by the rebelling peasant, who 
seizes U.W.M.’s money and burns 
it or distributes it to everyone 
(the bystanders yelling: "Long 
live the Workers 1 Councils! Long 
live libertarian socialism! 
etc.) J 0 


^Ibid. , pp. 116-117. 


Along with this article from 
France, there are also examples of 
guerriI la theatre from an American 
guerrilla group, the American 
Playground. Each of these short 
scripts (plot-outlines might be a 
better word) indicates how to 
manipulate an audience, how to 
"change reality" without the au¬ 
dience’s knowledge, "to sensitize 
people to the ubiquitous, insidious, 
and obscene con job of America." 1 
Marc Estrin, author of the article 
and leader of the American Play¬ 
ground, resembles Lebel in many ways 
and shares his view of the political 
theatre, a view directly derivative 
from the position expounded by 
BaxandaI I. 

Perhaps guerriI la theatre is a 
form of guerrilla warfare: But 
as Brown says, "The thing then 
is not to abolish war but to 
find the true war. Open the 
hidden Heart in Wars of Mutual 
Benevolence, Wars of Love."' 

It should not be difficult to 
see that this image of the political 
theatre is concessive to the modern 
episteme : It does not seek to end 

wars, only to make them holy. The 
political theatre we find described 
in these articles internalizes the 
very structure of thought and be¬ 
havior they purport to decry. But 
the problem is not limited to these 
relatively crude presentations. 
Richard Schechner’s essay,"Specu¬ 
lations on Radicalism, Sexuality, 
and Performance," is an interesting 
and honest piece of writing, de¬ 
scribing the concrete experience of 
Schechner’s Performance Group during 
their tour of the Middle West and 
at home in New York, the dynamics 
of performance in the United States. 
Schechner’s argument is more so¬ 
phisticated than many of the others 
in the magazine, but it nonetheless 


11 Ibid., p. 7 6. 
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runs into the trouble for the 
same reasons. 

One of Mr. Schechner’s most 
outstanding discoveries is that 
"the theatre has not always been 
this way.” 

Art began as something whole— 
not separable from the commu¬ 
nity. Rites, dances, cruel and 
joyful celebrations, orgies, 
cures, trials—there were all 
kinds of things. . . . Acting- 
out was communal and sanctioned. 
There was no aesthetics. Later, 
in our culture, productivity 
became the overriding value. 

The repression that made in¬ 
dustrialism possible made com¬ 
munal art impossible. Artists 
felt the need to express them¬ 
selves and their work became 
more and more personal. Aes¬ 
thetics developed as the means 
to evaluate what artists did— 
to make certain that art con¬ 
formed to the canons of pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Mr. Schechner apposes this to a 
description by Claude Levi-Strauss. 

There are still zones in which 
savage thought, like savage 
species, is relatively pro¬ 
tected. This is the case of 
art.... Savage thought is de¬ 
finable both by a consuming 
symbolic ambition such as 
humanity has never again seen 
rivalled, and by scrupulous 
attention directed entirely 
towards the concrete, and fi¬ 
nally by the implicit conviction 
that these two attitudes are 
but one....14 

These two opinions are not as com¬ 
plementary as Mr. Schechner would 
have us believe. Levi-Strauss 


13 Ibid., pp. 108 - 109 . 
lU 

Ibid., p. 107. 


states quite clearly that art is 
one of the areas in which savage 
thought has been preserved; he 
makes no distinction between pre- 
and post-aesthetics, but in fact 
argues in the sentence preceding 
the passage Mr. Schechner quotes, 

”We are better able to understand 
today that it is possible for the 
two to co-exist and interpenetrate. 

II I R 

• • • Although he recognizes 
that art today has been relegated 
to the status of a "national park,” 
nowhere does Levi-Strauss suggest 
that art has lost its ’’savage” 
character. In fact he is arguing 
that so long as art remains ”a 
consuming symbolic ambition. . . 
[with] scrupulous attention di¬ 
rected entirely towards the con¬ 
crete and finally the implicit 
conviction that these two attitudes 
are but one," it is not only the 
closest approximation to the 
savage mind but in fact preserves 
that mind within contemporary 
civi I ization. 

Schechner sees art as com¬ 
promised by "aesthetics” and the 
Protestant Ethic, and he suggests 
that what is necessary is to du¬ 
plicate art’s origins. "If Marcuse’s 
Utopia happens, it will happen to 
art also—we shall be with the 
people of the Sepic River, except 
that we wi I I be electrified.”^ 

In Mr. Schechner’s conception, 
therefore, ritual theatre attempts 
to emulate savage society and by 
emulating savage society to re¬ 
turn man to his "natural," "lib¬ 
erated,” "blissful” state. 

Insofar as art is art, that 
is, so long as it remains a con¬ 
suming symbolic ambition united 
with scrupulous attention directed 
entirely towards the concrete by 
the implicit conviction that the 

15 

Cl % aude Levi-Strauss, The Savage 
Mind (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, Phoenix Books, 1966), p. 219. 
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two attitudes are really one, we 
are as close to the people of the 
Sepic River as we are ever going 
to get. We cannot be with the 
people of the Sepic River and be 
electrified, for being with the 
people of the Sepic River implies 
our possessing a community similar 
to theirs, while being electrified 
necessarily implies the opposite. 
The fact of the matter is that we 
live in a society with an identi¬ 
fiable organizational structure 
dominated by an equally identi¬ 
fiable ideal structure that I am 
here calling the episteme . To 
the extent that premodern arti¬ 
facts are consciously employed as 
anomalies they definitely have 
their place in the theatre, there 
is no question about that. But if 
we are really to make the theatre 
in our society analogous to that 
in savage or premodern societies, 
we have to do two things—first 
we must make it artful in Levi- 
Strauss f s sense, and secondly we 
must make it politically effective. 

What I am suggesting is that 
the forces Schechner sees threat¬ 
ening his theatre, the Protestant 
Ethic and aesthetics, combined with 
other factors, together form a 
coherent mode of thought and be¬ 
havior: the modern episteme or, 
in the theatre, the modern para¬ 
digm. Paradigms are a product of 
the societies they characterize. 

It is therefore not the rituals of 
premodern societies that bear 
relevance to our present situation 
but the highly political character 
of the relationship between those 
rituals and the society out of 
which they spontaneously grew. In 
premodern society, art and the 
theatre grew out of the collective 
imagination of its people and 
served to mediate with the gods to, 
in Eliade f s sense, annihilate 
time. 1 ' The function of ritual 


See Mircea Eliade, Cosmos and 
History: The Myth of the Eternal 
Return, trans. Willard R. Trask 


was intensely political, because 
it was the power to countervaiI the 
devastating oppression of the 
very cosmology {episteme/ paradigm) 
that vitalized the society and 
gave it coherence. An authentical¬ 
ly political and "savage" theatre 
today would necessarily have to 
start with a concrete understanding 
of the quality of the modern para¬ 
digm as it is manifested uniquely 
in the collective imagination of 
the members of the specific society 
it wished to address, whether that 
society be American, Japanese, 
or whatever, and on the basis of 
that understanding it would have 
to place itself in a negative re¬ 
lationship of dialectical tension 
with that paradigm. In real terms, 
this relationship is the relation¬ 
ship that comes to exist between 
actor and audience. 

That participation is the sine 
qua non of the theatre goes with¬ 
out saying, but what is so often 
overlooked, especially by Schechner 
in this article, is the fact that 
it is the actors who participate 
in a ritual of the audience r s 
making and not the other way 
around. 

Ironically enough, Schechner 
appears as, of all things, an aes¬ 
thetic theoretician, the very 
beast he has been flogging. For 
without an adequate appreciation 
of the audience as the origin of 
ritual, all of Schechner ! s ideas 
add up to little more than 
aesthetics, and an aesthetics of 
compromise at that, for, unable to 
realize a direct relationship of 
what Hirosue has called "mutual 
violation" between actors and au¬ 
dience,*® he has no alternative 
but to defend theatre as an "in¬ 
direct weapon" against a repressive 
society, the direct weapon re- 


(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
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maining wars of mutual benevolence 
and wars of love. 

That Schechner T s aesthetic ap¬ 
proach to the problem of politics 
and performance has been no more 
productive than the Estrin-Lebel 
n the-onIy-good-capitaIist-is-a- 
dead-capitaIist” formula is ap¬ 
parent in the pervasive enervation 
of the relationship between politics 
and the arts. In yet another ar¬ 
ticle in TDR T s special, Saul 
Gottlieb, one of the founders of 
the Radical Theatre Repertory, a 
noncommercial booking agency for 
radical theatre troupes like Bread 
and Puppet, the Open Theatre, and 
the Living Theatre, makes the 
following comments. 

The left Movement in America 
is a very funny place. Nothing 
very much is happening except at 
a few universities. There is 
no program. There*s no goal. 
There isn ! t even the goal of 
ending the war in Vietnam. But 
I think that we f re simply in a 
period of reconsideration, a 
period of regrouping our forces. 
And what theatre groups do is 
give a center, a physical center 
—the community comes together 
where theatre groups come—and 
a sense of vitality in the Move¬ 
ment to those people who feel 
that the radical energy is 
lagging. One of the things that 
the theatre groups all have is 
enormous energy, and this wakes 
up the sluggish blood of the 
Movement. Of course in some 
cases the Movement reacts 
against the theatre groups. 19 

What then is the implicit 
editorial line perceivable in 
The Drama Review's special issue 
on politics and performance, and 
how does the existence of this 
implicit editorial standard af¬ 
fect material like the article 
by Darko Suvin? Throughout the 

19 TDR, p. 87. 


magazine there is the implicit 
assumption that history is to be 
construed as the linear history of 
the state, its institutions and 
its policies; and that the theatre 
"follows along” behind the his¬ 
torical parade. This implicit 
attitude, which regards history as 
absolute, the state as the supreme 
expression of history, and the 
institutional structure of society 
as the preeminent articulation of 
the organization of people ! s living 
together within the state and his¬ 
tory is, of course, a manifesta¬ 
tion of the modern episteme . With¬ 
in it there can be only two possible 
forms of political theatre: the 
direct type espoused by Estrin and 
Lebel, and the indirect type es¬ 
poused by Schechner. But let us 
suppose, for a moment, that Darko 
Suvin f s article might have been 
taken as a challenge to consider 
"the politics of organizing signi¬ 
ficant performances." In another 
context, Suvin might have carried 
the day and stimulated with his 
quite remarkable article on the 
Paris Commune theatre law a con¬ 
sideration of this essential theme. 
As it stands, however, Mr. Suvin’s 
article appears in just the oppo¬ 
site light—as a kind of model. In 
the TDR context, we are a I I but 
positively discouraged from ex¬ 
amining our nineteenth century her¬ 
itage of attitudes that "politics 
is the organizational principle of 
people’s living together” and that 
"the humanities humanize;” we 
are deprived of the critical 
faculty with which we might have 
examined more closely the highly 
ambivalent notion of legislating 
associations of creative workers 
into existence. Perhaps we might 
have perceived huddled within the 
valiant attempt of the Communards 
a sinister homunculus. 

A magazine, especially a maga¬ 
zine about theatre, is a conceptual 
endeavor, and to that extent it 
must maintain a certain level of 
fiction. It must not only be a 
fictional world, it must also 
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recognize itself as a fictional 
world that mediates between the 
"real” world of the theatre and 
the rest of "real" life. Con¬ 
scious of the conceptual aspects 
of its work, it must maintain a 
certain imprecision, a certain 
number of gaps between the material 
it handles, gaps through which 
great distance and great depth can 
be perceived, at the same time that 
it undertakes to fulfill the re¬ 
quirements of rigor. A magazine 
about theatre must be irreverent, 
especially about theatre. It must 
tease and agitate the theatre as 
it challenges and provokes its 
readers. It must never be satis¬ 
fied with merely reflecting and 
analyzing the theatre but must hold 
up to the theatre as many concrete 
examples as possible of what the 
theatre is not. It must be, in 
a sense, irresponsibIe in demanding 
of the theatre what it cannot 
produce. A magazine about theatre 
must be an independent world of 
fiction, playing the impudent 
jester to a naked emperor. 

We are past the era of the well- 
made play, the we I I-rhymed poem. 

The merit of a play depends to a 
large extent, not upon its meaning 
or its message, but upon the den¬ 
sity of the world it creates and 
the role it plays as an integral 
part of an on-going theatre ex¬ 
perience. The physical quality of 
a building is irrelevant if the 
architecturaI space it encloses 
lacks density and the ability to 
play an integral part in the acti¬ 
vities taking place within it. A 
magazine, Iike a buiI ding, is only 
significant to the extent that it 
produces living and dynamic space 
capable of interacting with, re¬ 
belling against, transcending the 
individual words and phrases, arti¬ 
cles and rhetoric that pass through 
it. 

If a magazine about theatre is 
to accede to something more than 
literalist journalism or pale 
documentary scholarship, it must 
be edited with an eye to its 


nature as privileged space, as an 
arena where words and ideas need 
not conform to their normal orbits. 
In this process the editor’s role 
is precarious and full of self¬ 
doubt; it is one of selecting 
material, perhaps centering around 
a specific theme like politics and 
performance, while at the same time 
creating a fictional world that at 
times denies, at times rebels 
against, at times reinforces 
content. 

Concerned Theatre Japan was 
conceived and has been edited 
with the intention of presenting 
an alternative to current ideas 
about politics and performance. 

It has been edited with a specific 
policy in mind. This is why 
publishing our own journal instead 
of placing articles with existing 
ones has been necessary. To have 
attempted this is, we feel, the 
most potent political act of 
which we have been capable at this 
time. 

Has the construction of new con¬ 
ceptualizations, the attempt to 
articulate a new language in the 
privileged space of an independent 
medium really been necessary, and 
from whence has this necessity 
arisen? One of the sources of 
this necessity has, of course, been 
the limitations of existing 
language, existing methods. 

* 


The devastating power of 
modern paradigms derives less from 
their own inherent merits than 
from the absence of opposing and 
countervailing forces. We suffer 
from a poverty of imagination not 
so much our own as inherent in the 
syntax we use, in the patterns of 
thought and methods of analysis 
we employ. 

The recent publication in English 
translation of Yakusha-Banashi,20 
the advice for Kabuki actors pre¬ 
scribed by the foremost proponents 
of the art during its period of 
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transition from low to high plebian 
culture at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, provides a valuable 
addition to the English literature 
on Japanese theatre. The book is 
marred, however, because of the 
translators 1 insistence upon work¬ 
ing exclusively within the bounds 
of the modern theatrical paradigm, 
in spite of the fact that the book 
is so clearly premodern in char¬ 
acter .21 

The following passage appears 
in the introduction to the trans¬ 
lation and is titled ’’Translation 
Technique.” 

Rather than write a long 
analysis of the contents of 
the Analects we rely an the 
reader to read the translation 
and form his own opinions. To 
this end, we have deliberately 
avoided committing ourselves by 
over-translation. Japanese is 
a notoriously ambiguous language; 
this statement can be rephrased 
by asserting that one of the 
advantages that Japanese has 
over other languages, especially 
Western ones, is that it does 
not have to be precise. We 
feel that to make a precise 
rendering into English when no 
precision exists in the original 
is to mistranslate. It follows 
that we have done our best to 
reproduce the stylistically none 
too outstanding Japanese into 
a similar English. We have 
added notes and comments, the 
former intended to be factual 
and the latter to give our in- 

20 

Charles J. Dunn and Bunzo Torigoe 
eds. and trans., The Actors’ Analects 
(Tokyo: Tokyo University Press, 19&9 ). 

21 

I am indebted to Professor Hirosue 
Tamotsu of Hosei University and to 
my fellow students in his course, 
" Kinsei Bungei Hyoron-shi” [Literary 
and Dramatic Criticism of the Seven¬ 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries] for 
many of the insights expressed here. 


terpretation of the text, al¬ 
though the distinction between 
the two has not always been 
strictly observed. We have also 
made a subject list of the major 
topics dealt with; the list 
of names of actors, etc. in 
Appendix II also has a ref¬ 
erence to the place of their 
22 

occurence. ^ 

This paragraph seems on the 
face of it entirely straightfor¬ 
ward. The authors state their 
belief that Japanese is an unusu¬ 
ally ambiguous language and that 
consequently a similar ambiguity 
in an English translation is not 
only desirable but necessary to 
communicate the style of the ori¬ 
ginal. Anyone attempting to read 
the turgid prose that has resulted 
will hastily aver their success in 
this effort. Whether they have in 
fact reproduced the ’’notoriously 
ambiguous” quality of the original, 
whether they have transferred a 
’’stylistically none too out¬ 
standing Japanese into a similar 
English," however, is open to 
question. It would seem to me that 
just the opposite has taken place, 
irreparably damaging the relia¬ 
bility of the book, for it is not 
the alleged ambiguity and stylistic 
poverty of the original that appears 
in the English text but an entirely 
different ambiguity dictated by 
the modern paradiam. 

To support this contention I 
would like to examine three pas¬ 
sages from the section of the book 
known as Ayamegusa , "The Words of 
Ayame,” which is comprised of 
twenty-nine pieces of advice on 
onnagata acting—the portrayal of 
women’s parts by men—given by 
Yoshizawa Ayame (1673-1729), 
purported to have been the greatest 
specialist in women’s roles of his 
own or any other time. Ayame’s 
advice was set down by one of his 
disciples, Fukuoka Yagoshiro. 

22 

Actors’ Analects , p. 15. 
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Examp 1e I 

The onnagata role has its basis 
in charm, and even one who has 
innate beauty, if he seeks to 
make a fine show in a fighting 
scene, will lose the femininity 
of his performance. Or again, 
if he tries deliberately to 
make his interpretation elegant, 
it will not be pleasing. For 
these reasons, if he does not 
live his normal life as if he 
was a woman, it will not be 
possible for him to be called a 
skillful onnagata . The more 
an actor is persuaded that it 
is the time when he appears on 
the stage that is the most im¬ 
portant in his career as an 
onnagata, the more masculine he 
will be. It is better for him 
to consider his everyday life 
as the most important. The 
Master was very often heard to 
say this.^ 

I would have translated this passage 

in the following manner. 

To the man playing women’s roles, 
the ability to excite the 
sexual imagination of the 
audience is the fundamental pre¬ 
condition to success. Even if 
an actor is comely by nature, 
his audience will find him un¬ 
exciting unless he cuts a 
striking figure in his roles 
on the stage, while they will 
find him merely affected if he 
fails to exercise adequate re¬ 
serve. This is why it is so 
hard to consider truly accom¬ 
plished an onnagata who fails 
to conduct his daily life as a 
woman. The actor who thinks 
that he needs to behave as a 
woman only when he is on stage 
will for that very reason appear 
all the more a man. Yoshizawa 
frequently reiterated his be¬ 
lief that it is the habit of 

23 Ibid., p. 53. 


femininity and not the act that 

is of the essence. 

I do not intend here to become 
involved in a technical discus¬ 
sion of the merits of one trans¬ 
lation over the other. Quite pos¬ 
sibly Dunn and Torigoe would sug¬ 
gest that I have "over translated," 
and I of course would disagree, 
contending that a commitment to 
the cogency of one’s work is the 
only responsible method of trans¬ 
lation and that, in any event, the 
translator and not the author of 
the original must and will be held 
responsible for the English version. 
Japanese may or may not be an 
ambiguous language. I personally 
maintain the opinion that the 
"notorious ambiguity" of Japanese 
is a myth not much more constructive 
than the belief that the Japanese 
are a "notoriously inscrutable" 
people, but this does not con¬ 
stitute an area of disagreement out 
of which any substantive new in¬ 
sights appear to be forthcoming. 
Rather than continuing on this 
tack, therefore, I would like to 
isolate one or two specific areas 
in which I feel the Dunn-Torigoe 
translation has been ambiguous to 
the detriment of the original. 

The first sentence of this pas¬ 
sage is crucial. The terse 
Japanese original reads simply, 
n Onnagata wa ivo ga mo to navi ." 

The fact that the word ivo has 
clear sexual overtones can hardly 
be challenged, especially when one 
considers that the characters being 
portrayed were very often prosti¬ 
tutes, and the use of a word as 
ambiguous as charm (as in "charm 
school") seems difficult to jus¬ 
tify. Furthermore, one of the 
fundamental points that Yoshizawa 
makes with consistency is that the 
onnagata is a man acting like a 
woman . His advice is advice 
directed to actors, and he is not 
discussing an abstract body of 
"onnagata roles," the very con¬ 
ception of which may very well 
have been foreign to him as 
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Kabuki was still in its formative 
stages, before a body of classic 
roles had been established. It 
is thus the male actor f s dilemma 
to make himself convincing on the 
stage, and Yoshizawa (who appears 
to have been a consistently dia¬ 
lectical thinker) describes a 
convincing performance as one that 
maintains the correct degree of 
tension between cutting a striking 
figure and at the same time exer¬ 
cising adequate reserve or feminine 
reticence. (The mention of 
"fighting scenes" in the Dunn- 
Torigoe version seems to be a 
simple misreading of the word 
torimawashi, the way an actor con¬ 
ducts himself on stage, taking it 
to be tachimawari, fighting scenes.) 
It is thus clearly a question of 
appearances that is being dealt 
with here and throughout "The Words 
of Ayame," and so we can be rea¬ 
sonably certain that when Ayame 
says that " iro is the onnagata's 
foundation," which is what the 
sentence literally means, he in¬ 
tends to communicate the fact that 
"To the man playing women’s roles, 
the ability to excite the sexual 
imagination of the audience is the 
fundamental precondition of success." 
Whether this is word for word what 
the original Japanese says in its 
nine characters is beside the 
point; the problem is what 
Yoshizawa communicates with these 
nine characters and what an actor, 
for whom this secret advice was 
intended, reading the original, 
might have been expected to reap 
from them. 

Examp Ie II 

JujirS said that women keep 
their right knee upright when 
half-kneeling, and men their 
left, and that it is the same 
when they start walking. This 
is what he taught his pupils, 
but the Great Yoshizawa told 
him on one occasion when they 
were alone that although this 
was in fact the case, it de¬ 


pended upon the look of the 
thing, and one should not raise 
the knee that is on the side of 
the audience. If one went only 
by consistency, it would not be 
kabuki . It is probably good, 
after all, to make a mixture of 
half realism and hal_f imagina¬ 
tion. After that Jujiro too 24 
considered the look of the thing. 

Here is my translation of the same 
passage. 

Jujiro belonged to the tradi¬ 
tional school of thought that 
believed that when rising from 
a seated position women should 
raise their right knee first and 
men their left and that this 
principle was equally applicable 
to the foot each first put for¬ 
ward in walking, and he was 
given to impressing this dogma 
upon his students. Yoshizawa 
took him aside once and con¬ 
fided his opinion: "Of course 
in principle you are absolutely 
right, but in practice one 
should be guided by the fact that 
visual effect is of the essence 
and one should thus avoid rais¬ 
ing the knee that faces the au¬ 
dience. There is more to the 
theatre than principles. If you 
want to keep your performance 
alive, you would do best to 
temper your portrayals of the 
real with an equal measure of 
the surreal." Jujiro took this 
advice and henceforth gauged his 
performances on the basis of 
visual effect. 

The prime focal point of this 
passage is the dynamic relation¬ 
ship between three words: rikutsu> 
jitsu 3 and kabuki . Anyone read¬ 
ing or translating should remain 
aware of the nature of the transi¬ 
tion of emphasis that was taking 
place at this time from the per¬ 
formance of shosagoto (dance pieces 
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accompanied by nagauta recitation) 
to ji-no-shibai (dramatic pieces 
where the actor speaks his own lines) 
as the onnagata' s main occupation. 
Kabuki around the turn of the 
seventeenth century was evolving 
from its more "abstract” musical 
and choreographic origins to a 
somewhat more representational form. 
The problem that an actor like 
Yoshizawa faced during this tran¬ 
sitional period was to create an 
adequate synthesis of the non¬ 
representat iona I , primarily cho¬ 
reographic style of acting denoted 
by the verb kabuku, to behave in 
an outlandish manner, from which 
the word kabuki is derived, and the 
new representationaI style. 
Yoshizawa T s fame rests, of course, 
upon the success with which he was 
able to achieve this synthesis. 

In this context, the words 
kabuki y rikutsu^ and jitsu have 
ascertainable meanings. Kabuki 
refers to both the theatrical oc¬ 
cupation and to the specific form 
of stylized, nonrepresentationaI 
acting, based on a combination of 
aesthetic and quasire Iigious con¬ 
ceptions, which these actors and 
their predecessors practiced. 

Jitsu ("the real") denotes phe¬ 
nomenological reality as it was 
perceived at the time 3 and rikutsu 
("intentional thinking") denotes 
inteI IectuaIism. 

What Yoshizawa is getting at 
here is that an actor faced with 
the necessity of playing roles in 
a representationaI style should 
not indulge in excessive intel¬ 
lectual i zat ion but should try to 
maintain some balance between the 
representation of perceived reality 
and the essentially nonrepre- 
sentational, extra- or surreal 
nature of the art of acting. Per¬ 
ceived reality in this case is the 
custom, undoubtedly more common 
as a piece of folklore than as a 
practice, that men favor their 
left foot and women their right. 

The notion that the superior or 
powerful are more favorably dis¬ 
posed toward the left than the 


right goes back to ancient China 
and found echoes in all areas of 
Japanese life, from politics, where 
the minister of the left was 
superior to the minister of the 
right, to the theatre itself, 
where the leading actor consist¬ 
ently enters from the left (i.e., 
stage right in Western termino Iogy). 
Yoshizawa is thus advising a 
fellow actor to avoid getting so 
involved with inteI IectuaIization 
and representation that he neglects 
the nonrepresentationaI aspects of 
his undertaking. 

This brief resume of the rela¬ 
tionship between the times and 
Kabuki ? s particular stage of 
development should suffice to 
demonstrate first that there is 
really very little ambiguity about 
what Yoshizawa might have intended 
with this passage, and second that 
the rendition of jitsu as "realism," 
kabuki as "imagination," and 
rikutsu as "consistency" not only 
misses the point but imposes a 
set of specifically modern concepts 
and prejudices on a clearly pre¬ 
modern phenomenon. 

Examp Ie III 

"Sawamura Kodenji was a player 
of wakashu parts, and in the 
year when he joined the theater 
of Fujita Magojuro I was with 
Miyako Mandayu. On one occa¬ 
sion, it seems, he became very 
angry and came to see me. With 
tears pouring down his cheeks, 
he told me how, in a new part, 
when he is fighting with spears 
with Suzuki Heishichi (another 
wakashu actor from the same 
company), an onnagata, Namie Ko- 
kan, rushes between them to 
pacify them. Then a kataki- 
yaku, Kasaya GoroshirS, comes 
in and shouts, T Don ? t separate 
them, don T t separate them. 

These little monkeys are bloody 
little nuisances. Best let 
them do themselves in. f These 
are the words he was given to 
say. Kodenji went on, ? 11 1 s all 
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very well to say it’s only in 
the play, but it is insulting for 
us who have our attractive¬ 
ness to think about to be cal led 
little monkeys. I T m going to 
the zamoto tomorrow and com¬ 
plain. I won’t appear.’ When 
I come to think about it, it 
was a long time ago. He felt 
that the words ’little monkeys’ 
in the part would have a bad 
effect on his sexual attractive¬ 
ness. One cannot imagine this 
happening with a wakashu actor 
today.”25 

My translation. 

Sawamura Kodenji, a young actor 
specializing in the roles of 
comely youths [ [wakashugata H and 
a resident in Fujita Magojuro’s 
company, came to see me once 
when I was with Miyako Mandayu’s 
troupe. He was obviously upset 
about something and tears were 
streaming down his face. It 
seems that trouble had arisen 
during a certain scene involv¬ 
ing a duel with spears between 
himself and another young actor 
[ wakashugata H of the same com¬ 
pany, Suzuki Heishichi. At a 
certain point in the battle, 
the onnagata Namie Kokan was 
supposed to try to separate 
the combatants, and that is when 
the trouble started, for just 
then the villain, played by 
Kasaya Goroshiro, entered, bel¬ 
lowing, ’’Leave them alone! 

Leave them alone! If that’s 
what they want, let the lackeys 
do each other in!” Now Kodenji 
complained, ”1 know that it’s 
the play that counts and that 
an actor should speak lines 
that will augment the overaI I 
effect, but put yourself in 
our position. Everything de¬ 
pends upon our appearing as 
sexually attractive to the men 
in the audience as possible. 

25 Ibid., pp. 63-61+. 


Calling us lackeys like that 
shows no consideration and is 
in the worst possible taste. 
Tomorrow I’m going to speak 
to the head of the company and 
refuse to set another foot on 
the stage so long as this sort 
of thing continues.” All of 
this took place many years ago, 
of course. To construe an 
epithet like "lackey” as a 
public affront to one’s sexual 
allure and consequently as a 
threat to one’s appeal reveals 
a degree of dedication incon¬ 
ceivable among young actors 
today. 

Dunn and Torigoe follow their 
translation with a comment that 
closes with the following sentence, 
”As an anecdote of temperament 
among actors this Item sounds 
familiar enough even today.” I 
find it difficult to concur. The 
whole incident around which this 
passage centers took place because 
the actor playing the villain’s 
part, Kasaya Goroshiro, called 
Kodenji and Heishichi sudetohvmeva , 
which means lackeys, not monkeys, 
in what one must assume to have been 
a flight of extemporaneous en¬ 
thusiasm judging from the effect 
it had upon Kodenji. If Goroshiro 
had called Kodenji a monkey, there 
would have been nothing remarkable 
in his taking offense, and Yoshizawa 
would have found nothing in Ko¬ 
denj i’s response worthy of comment. 

It is because Kodenji reacted so 
vehemently to being called a harm¬ 
less name like "lackey" that 
Yoshizawa finds in him a certain 
ideal of the serious attitude he 
believes young actors once had 
toward their craft. 

We cannot know whether or not 
Sawamura Kodenji actually doubled 
as a male prostitute, a not un¬ 
common sideline for handsome young 
actors at the time, but we can be 
certain that the explicitly homo¬ 
sexual character of the wakashugata'$ 
role in the Kabuki theatre puts 
this anecdote in an entirely dif- 
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ferent class from anecdotes about 
temperamental actors today. The 
whole aura of the theatre and the 
specific character of the rela¬ 
tionship between the actor and au¬ 
dience was entirely different from 
that which we experience in modern 
theatre, if for no other reason than 
that it relied in part at least 
upon more or less explicitly homo¬ 
sexual principles. By rendering 
sudetohimera as monkeys and then 
affixing a comment that treats 
Kodenji as if he were merely a vain 
young fop, Dunn and Torigoe suc¬ 
cessfully obscure the meaning 
and significance of this passage 
and thereby make it impossible for 
us to identify the unique structure 
of Kabuki in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. 

The act of translation is an 
act undertaken by a man who has 
something to say about the work he 
is translating. It is conceivable 
that what he has to say is merely 
that the work is in his opinion 
worthy of the attention of people 
in more than one linguistic com¬ 
munity, but even this fundamental 
statement, shared certainly by a I I 
translators, is really mere cam¬ 
ouflage for the standards main¬ 
tained consciously or not and upon 
which the decision to translate is 
based: Why, in the final analysis, 
is the work worthy of international 
attention? The decision to trans¬ 
late Yakusha-Banashi into English 
could have been made on the basis 
of the fact that through it we 
not only get an excellent picture 
of what Kabuki actors were think¬ 
ing about their art during the 
period of its late adolescence and 
early adulthood, but also a re¬ 
markably straightforward and, I 
would contend, unambiguous account 
of a premodern theatre that was 
authentically different in specific 
and identifiable structural ways 
from our own. 

The translators may have 
intended just this. An examination 
of the results, however, reveals 
that far from elucidating the text 


with their translation, they have 
obscured it. Stylistically poor 
as the English is, it is not a 
reflection of what the translators 
insist is "a none too outstanding 
Japanese.” Then are we to conclude 
that the translators, professors 
at London and Waseda Universities, 
purposely obscured the work they 
were endeavoring to translate? 
Obviously not. Were they, then, 
careless or simply ill-prepared to 
tackle this particular task? Highly 
unlikely. How then do we deal with 
what seems so clearly an unsatis¬ 
factory rendition of a significant 
text into English? Probably the 
answer lies in an understanding of 
the implicit standards maintained 
by the translators. Throughout the 
translation there is a consistent 
refusal to accept at face value 
what the authors of the material 
are saying. We thus find the 
translators appending comments that 
denigrate the text. ”The authors 
of the various works in the 
Analects were very fond of para¬ 
dox, which was probably a widely 
used, if ineffective, didactic 
device.And where the trans¬ 
lators’ comments do not deride the 
authors for being imprecise or ir¬ 
rational, they become pedantic and 
patronizing, consistently at¬ 
tempting to attract our attention 
away from the text itself. ”Kyoemon 
shows the usual Japanese regard for 
another person’s feelings in 
never criticizing the author in 
the presence of others.The 
translators are only saying in 
their comments what seems right and 
helpful, that is true. But what 
seems right and helpful is based 
upon certain assumptions about 
theatre and society. These assump¬ 
tions are implicit in every aspect 
of their work. We are told, for 
instance, that "British pantomime 


26 Ibid., p. 33. 
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dames and principal boys do not 
enter into this discussion Eof 
onnagata], but later on we find 
ourselves being asked to recall the 
cucumber sandwiches in The Impor- 
tance of Be^ng Earnest. That 
a comparison of female impersona¬ 
tion on the Western stage with the 
phenomenon of the onnagata is far 
more promising than an inquiry into 
the kind of theatrical illusion 
represented by Wilde’s cucumber 
sandwiches should be obvious.30 
The translators’ eagerness to 
discourage our interest in the 
"unsavory" aspects of the subject 
at hand reflects the moral temper 
of our times, and I would contend 
that the underlying standards which 
operated in the decision to trans¬ 
late this book were similarly re¬ 
flective of the modernist urge to 
show that Kabuki is really an ac¬ 
ceptable Japanese counterpart to 
modern drama in the West. As Tsuno 
pointed out in our introductory 
issue, 

Traditional theatre also 
modernized differently from 
Shingeki. Kabuki actors of the 
Edo period (1600-1868) were 
called "kawara beggars;" they 
lived under poor conditions as 
pariahs; and they were looked 
upon by the general population 
with a combination of fear, awe, 
and contempt ... In the face 
of authority, however, Kabuki 
actors were powerless. After 

28 Ibid., p. 25. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 85. 
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Those in doubt are encouraged to 
page through Roger Baker’s Drag: A 
History of Female Impersonation on 
the Stage (London: Triton Books, 
1968), a journalistic and anecdotal 
discussion of female impersonation 
from Nathaniel Field, who is thought 
to have played the first Ophelia, 
through the castrati , to Danny La Rue 
of current London music hall fame. 


theMeiji Restoration (1868) 
all they could think about was 
improving the actor ? s lot. We 
can sympathize with them in 
this, but the method they chose 
was to eradicate the irrational, 
the violent, and the erotic from 
Kabuki and to make it palatable 
to the period’s wielders of 
power—the bourgeois and the 
bureaucrat. The people in power, 
moreover, in order to establish 
the appearance of Japan as a 
modern nation, thought they 
should have a refined theatre 
comparable to that of the de¬ 
veloped countries. The spirit 
of this early movement to im¬ 
prove Kabuki continues to exist 
among Kabuki actors, and today 
they have succeeded in changing 
themselves into healthy, popular 
entertainers.^ * 

The failings of the Dunn-Torigoe 
translation of The Actors ' Analects 
are, to a significant extent, the 
result of an insufficiently critical 
use of language. We cannot know 
exactly what the translators, know¬ 
ledgeable scholars, experts in 
their field, intended their trans¬ 
lation to say. We only know what 
the translation does in fact convey, 
and this is largely predetermined 
by the inherent character of the 
language being used. "Realism," 

"imagination," "consistency," 
"charm," "monkeys," these are all 
in a sense loaded words, and 
regardless of what they are intended 
to signify, they have a life of 
their own and will obey only cer¬ 
tain commands. I am not suggest¬ 
ing that my translations have 
necessarily succeeded in trans¬ 
cending the limitations of language, 
although I have tried to be more 
critical in my use of it, but 
perhaps in the special, privileged 
context of this magazine even the 
same words can be freed to stand 
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CTJ, special introductory issue, 
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for a disparate reality. 


* 

American scholars of Japan have 
been talking and writing about the 
process of modernization in recent 
Japanese history for the past twelve 
years, ever since the Hakone Con¬ 
ference of I960, and possibly one 
of the central focuses of Japanese 
studies over the past decade has 
been the relative merits and de¬ 
merits of Modernization theory." 

My reluctance to become embroiled 
in the debate will therefore be 
understandable. Chairman of the 
Conference on Modern Japan John 
Hall f s report on the I960 Hakone 
Conference is notable for many 
reasons, but perhaps the most 
significant is the scrupulous at¬ 
tention paid to problems of defini¬ 
tion and procedure.-^ The at¬ 
titude expressed is extremely self- 
conscious and cognizant of the 
nominalistic and conceptual nature 
of the attempt to deal with post- 
Restorafion Japanese history as a 
process of modernization. 

The fifth in the series of books 
being published pursuant to that 
original conference. Tradition and 
Modernization in Japanese Culture 
seems less concerned with these 
problems than perhaps the subject 
demands. 

Our concern in this volume is 
largely to develop empirical 
data in the form of case studies 
in a variety of cultural fields. 
It would divert us from our 
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"Changing Conceptions of the Mod¬ 
ernization of Japan," Changing 
Japanese Attitudes Toward Moderniza¬ 
tion 9 ed. Marius Jansen (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
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Tradition and Modernization in 
Japanese Culture , ed. Donald H. 
Shively (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1971). 


primarily humanistic interests 
to reopen problems of definition 
and theory in studies of mod¬ 
ernization. But to attempt to 
relate cultural changes to mod¬ 
ernization taking place in other 
sectors of a society is to ven¬ 
ture into an area that has been 
investigated very little. And 
it is quite apparent that by 
getting into uncharted regions, 
we encounter rather new problems 
of definition and methodology. 
How does one measure moderniza¬ 
tion in the arts, in philosophy, 
or in religion? While it is not 
difficult to recognize Western 
influences in Japan to what ex¬ 
tent does their adoption con¬ 
stitute modernization? The 
change in Japan was not simply 
from a premodern to a modern 
society, but from a relatively 
isolated, extraordinarily homo¬ 
geneous, native tradition in 
Asia to one extremely receptive 
to borrowing from the West. ' 4 

It is a little difficult to under¬ 
stand how it is possible to "de- 
velop empirical data in the form 
of case studies" without developing 
some solutions to "problems of 
definition and theory in studies 
of modernization" as they affect 
"the uncharted regions" of cul¬ 
tural phenomena like literature, 
painting, etc. It is not that I 
necessarily question the validity 
of the statements made or conclu¬ 
sions reached in the papers col¬ 
lected in this volume, but I do 
wonder whether in the absence of 
mutually accepted definitions and 
unified theory the collection of 
diverse essays in one volume con¬ 
stitutes the "development of em¬ 
pirical data in the form of case 
studies." 

Let us take the problem of 
realism as an example. It should 
be possible for us to agree that 
realism in the arts is one of the 


Ibid., pp. xv-xvi. 
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defining characteristics of the 
modern period. 

The triumph of realism Ein 
the modern period] is a positive 
achievement . . . Realism was 
not the result of an itch for 
the new at a II costs. It was 
the result—or concomitant— 
of the urbanization and mech¬ 
anization of life, which, how¬ 
ever it is appraised, cannot be 
ignored. It was the result— 
or concomitant—of democratic 
reformism, of the new concern 
with the condition of the people. 
It was the result—or concomi¬ 
tant—of the rise of the physi¬ 
cal sciences which aimed at 
controlling nature by knowing 
its processes.^5 

This appraisal of the relationship, 
between realism and modernization 
would appear to be in substantial 
agreement with the indicators of 
modernization postulated during 
the I960 Hakone Conference and 
reported in Mr. Ha I I f s paper, 
and the authors of the papers in 
Tradition and Modernization in 
Japanese Culture continually re¬ 
fer to realism in their papers. 

The phenomenon to which this 
word ’’realism” refers, however, is 
extraordinariIy ambiguous. Roman 
Jakobson, in a paper first pub¬ 
lished in Czech in 1921, identi¬ 
fied five distinct meanings of the 
word.^ First he pinpoints its 
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essential ambiguity. 

1. Realism may refer to the 
aspiration and intent of the 
author, i.e., a work is under¬ 
stood to be realistic if it is 
conceived by its author as a 
display of verisimilitude, as 
true to life (meaning A). 

2. A work may be called reaIis- 
tic if I, the person judging it, 
perceive it as true to life 

r 7: o 

(meaning B ). 0 

Pointing out that "classicists, 
sentimentalists, the romanticists 
to a certain extent, even the 
’realists 1 of the nineteenth 
century, the modernists to a large 
degree, and, finally, the futurists, 
expressionists, and their like 
have more than once steadfastly 
proclaimed faithfulness to reality, 
maximum verisimiIitude—in other 
words, realism—as the guiding 
motto of their artistic program,"^ 
Jakobson derives a third defini¬ 
tion. ’’Thus, a new covert identi¬ 
fication has occurred, a third 
meaning of the word ’realism’ has 
crept in (meaning C) one which com¬ 
prehends the sum total of the 
features characteristic of one 
specific artistic current of the 
nineteenth century ’’ which was 
’’identified as the ultimate mani¬ 
festation of realism in art and 
was made the standard by which to 
measure the degree of realism in 
preceding and succeeding artistic 
movements. 

Having isolated these three 
meanings, Jakobson raises the 
problem of the artist, especially 
the Iiterary artist, and says. 


It is necessary to learn the 
conventional language of a 
painting in order to ’’see" a 


38 Ibid., p. 38. 
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picture, just as it is impos¬ 
sible to understand what is 
spoken without knowing the 
language. This conventional, 
traditional aspect of painting 
to a great extent conditions 
the very act of our visual per¬ 
ception. As tradition accumu¬ 
lates, the painted image becomes 
an ideogram, a formula, to 
which the object portrayed is 
linked by contiguity. Recog¬ 
nition becomes instantaneous. 

We no longer see a picture. The 
ideogram needs to be deformed. 
The artist-innovator must im¬ 
pose a new form upon our per¬ 
ception, if we are to detect in 
a given thing those traits 
which went unnoticed the day 
before . . . Thus in discuss¬ 
ing meaning A of the term 
"realism" (i.e., the artistic 
intent to render life as it is), 
we see that the definition 
leaves room for ambiguity: 

A |: The tendency to deform 
given artistic norms con¬ 
ceived as an approximation 
of reaIity; 

A^: The conservative 
tendency to remain within 
the limits of a given ar¬ 
tistic tradition, conceived 
as faithfulness to reality. 

Meaning B presupposes that my 
subjective evaluation will pro¬ 
nounce a given artistic fact 
faithful to reality; thus, 
factoring in the results ob¬ 
tained, we find: 

S|: I rebel against a given 

artistic code and view its 
deformation as a more accu¬ 
rate rendition of reality; 

#2 : I am conservative and 

view the deformation of the 
artistic code, to which I 
subscribe, as a distortion of 
reaIity. ^' 

^ 1 Ibid., pp. 39-^1. 


Next Jakobson isolates what might 
be called the "naturalistic" 
tendency. 

If the hero of an eighteenth- 
century adventure novel en¬ 
counters a passer-by, it may be 
taken for granted that the 
latter is of importance either 
to the hero or, at least, to 
the plot. But it is obliga¬ 
tory in Gogol"' or Tolstoj or 
Dostoevskij that the hero first 
meet an unimportant and (from 
the point of view of the story) 
superfluous passer-by, and that 
their resulting conversation 
should have no bearing on the 
story. Since such a device is 
frequently thought to be realis¬ 
tic, we will denote it by D, 
stressing that D is often found 
within C. 

Finally, Jakobson isolates defini¬ 
tion E, "the requirement of 
consistent motivation and realiza¬ 
tion of poetic dev ices,^ a defini¬ 
tion of realism particularly well 
known in Japan ever since the time 
of the Heian court and its poetry.^ 
Thus we have five separate and 
unique definitions of realism in 
art. Of course, Jakobson refers 
solely to Western culture in his 
essay, and it should be obvious 
that in discussing tradition and 
modernization in Japanese culture, 
using words like "realism" derived 
from Western experience, one T s 
problems are compounded geometri¬ 
cally by the dynamic interaction 
of two independently developed 
traditions. In the various papers 
collected in the volume under dis¬ 
cussion, for instance, the word 
"realism" is used to render shajitsu 

^ 2 Ibid., p. UU. 
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shashin, and shasei. "Realism" 
is not necessarily an inappropriate 
rendering, but the attitudes of 
the Japanese artists in the post- 
Restoration period toward realism 
could not have been as unified as 
the word might imply. Their various 
understandings of the idea of 
realism were reflected in their 
reference to it as "the reflection 
of the actual” (shajitsu) , "the 
reflection of truth" (shashin), 
and "the reflection of life” 

( shasei ). 

In addition to the ambiguity 
of the word realism in Tradition 
and Modernization in Japanese 
Culture 3 there is a pronounced 
and perhaps inevitable divergence 
in the appraisals of the Japanese 
tradition and the extent to which 
it might have been in some sense 
a "realistic" tradition. We find, 
for example, the following para¬ 
graph in Professor Brower ! s lucid 
and disciplined account of the 
poetry of Masaoka Shiki. 

The realism of the Kyogoku- 
Reizei [court] poets [of the 
late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries] was in¬ 
tellectually motivated by their 
interest in such things as Zen 
Buddhism and Chinese poetry and 
painting of the Sung period— 
not by the techniques of illu¬ 
sionist realism in Western 
painting or the desire to re¬ 
turn to the "artless realism" 
of the Manyoshu [the first great 
anthology of Japanese poetry, 
ca. 750 A.D.]. But in their 
effort to express as "realisti¬ 
cally" as possible the quasi- 
Platonic essences of their con¬ 
ventional topics, they explored 
as completely as they could the 
possibilities of the descriptive 
mode in their nature poetry . . . 
It is doubtful that Shiki more 
than glanced at the poetry of 
the Kyogoku-Reizei poets, and 
his use of a similar technique 
is probably not due to conscious 
borrowing. Nevertheless, the 


coincidence is but one similarity 
between Shiki f s descriptive 
techniques and those of the Kyo- 
goku poets, as more extensive 
comparison would show. It also 
helps to clarify the underlying 
subjectivity of Shiki 1 s poetry 
of n realistic description . "^5 
( ItaIics added.) 

It is possible to identify four 
different varieties of realism in 
this account. (I) The effort to 
express as realistically as pos¬ 
sible the quasi-PIatonic essences 
of conventional topics motivated 
by an interest in such things as 
Zen, Chinese poetry, and Sung 
painting. (2) Illusionist 
realism (!) in Western painting. 

(3) The artless realism of the 
Manyoshu . (4) Shiki 1 s own "sub- 

j ective reaIism." This is a I I well 
and good, except that we find 
Professor Toru Haga, in his paper, 
"The Formation of Realism in 
Meiji Painting: The Artistic 
Career of Takahashi Yuichi," mak¬ 
ing the following assertion. 

Masaoka Shiki began to study 
Western methods of painting as 
he promoted a remarkably visual 
type of "sketch" as a Iiterary 
mode. "I put a blade of grass 
by my pillow. I sketch it 
truthfully. Am I not little by 
little unfolding the secret of 
the universe? I think I am." 
There was no place in the process 
for meager "subjectivism" or 
for worn out idealism. His aim 
was to stick close to the ob- 
j ect.^ 
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It seems especially revealing that 
Professors Brower and Haga use pre¬ 
cisely the same poem to illustrate 
their cases for and against "sub¬ 
jective reaI ism." 

Let us take one more example. 
Professor Edwin McClellan, in his 
paper on "Tpson and the Autobio¬ 
graphical Novel" makes the follow¬ 
ing statement. 

That Toson f s contribution should 
have been at the cost of the 
more imaginative aspects of 
fiction is perhaps unfortunate. 
But what we have to take into 
account is that it must have 
been very hard for Toson and 
the other writers of his time to 
make up a story that seemed real 
to the reader and to themselves. 
The writing of realistic fic¬ 
tion which imitates life con¬ 
vincingly and which stimulates 
the reader emotionally or in¬ 
tellectually is after all a 
habit acquired after generations 
of practice . . . 

It is not particularly surpris¬ 
ing, then, that in the first 
mature phase of the develop¬ 
ment of realism in modern Japan 
it should have appeared most 
conspicuously in the autobio¬ 
graphical novel. To create a 
language suitable for the real¬ 
istic novel, to avoid such tech¬ 
nical crudities as ponderous 
asides (to bring oneself to 
assume that an audience exists 
which recognizes the implicit 
language of the novelist), to 
avoid melodrama—all this sure¬ 
ly was an enormous task for the 
Meiji writer. To ask that Toson 
should also have mastered struc¬ 
ture, dramatic development, the 
art of telling an interesting 
story, and gone outside of the 
realm of personal experience is 
to overlook the limitations of 
his own time.^ (Italics added.) 

Professor McClellan presents the 
opinion that novelists like 
Shimazaki Toson (1872-1943), whom 


he regards as a realistic writer, 
had more or less to start from 
scratch. As far as the Western 
tradition is concerned, the idea 
of realism in literature as the 
"convincing and emotionally or in¬ 
tellectually stimulating imitation 
of reality" goes as far back as 
Aristotle and his two central poetic 
principles: mimesis and katharsis . 
Professor McClellan points out 
that "realism" in this sense was 
also a part of the Japanese tradi¬ 
tion: 


In the novel, at least, realism 
seems to depend to a large ex¬ 
tent on the conviction that the 
private world is interesting in 
its own right, that no embel- 
Iishment is needed in the de¬ 
tailed depiction of it. Such 
conviction comes at first per¬ 
haps as a discovery. In any 
event, it seems to have been 
present in the Heian period, and 
again in the Genroku; and it 
had to emerge anew in Meiji. A 
conspicuous instance of the 
emergence of this conviction, 
or self-awareness, was Tosonfs 
romanticism, which led to the 
writing of Haru .^ 

In the first passage quoted above 
we have the image of realism as 
"a habit" that T5son and other 
writers of the time did not possess. 
In the subsequent passage, however, 
we find that Japanese Iiterature 
did, in fact, have "a tradition of 
realism" stretching back to the 
eleventh century. Now both of 
these statements are true, but they 
are not compatible, for the former 
denies the existence of a tradi¬ 
tion (habit) of realism, while the 
latter posits the existence of 
just such a tradition. There is 


"Toson and the Autobiographical 
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thus a linguistic confusion ap¬ 
parent here over the meaning of 
the word realism; it is being used 
in two different and, I believe, 
incompatible ways. 49 

With these few examples, I hope 
that I have been able to demon¬ 
strate that not only is "realism" 
a highly ambiguous term in the 
Western context, but that its in¬ 
herent ambiguity is augmented 
when applied to an alien cultural 
situation. The inherent ambiguity 
and uncritical application of words 
like realism are not merely phil¬ 
osophical problems, but affect the 
degree to which the work of dif¬ 
ferent scholars can be correlated 
or have cumulative value. In 
the case of Tradition and Mod¬ 
ernization in Japanese Culture , 
the assertion made by the volume T s 
editor that case studies can con¬ 
stitute empirical data that will 
contribute to the efforts of the 
Conference on Modern Japan in the 
absence of a unified theory, not 
to mention a set of working defini¬ 
tions of key concepts, is open to 
serious doubt. This is by no 
means a question of the erudition 
of the individual authors, nor am 
I here necessarily challenging any 
particular conclusion reached. I 
am saying, rather, that the writ¬ 
ings represented in this collection 
do not do what they purport to be 
doing; that despite the increasing 
volume of our knowledge about 
Japanese culture, we lack both 
the language to discuss it and the 
theoretical basis for its con¬ 
ceptualization; that the lack of 
language and theory imposes 
the necessity of falling back upon 
concepts based upon specifically 

I40 

I do not believe, however, that 
this confusion is "merely" linguistic. 
It seems to me that a solution to 
this problem, for example, would pro¬ 
vide an invaluable key to the charac¬ 
ter and work of Tanizaki Junichiro, 
who, in addition to being a "realis¬ 
tic" novelist of sorts, also became 


Western experience, which are 
themselves ambiguous in the extreme; 
and that since even these Western 
concepts are not applied in any 
uniform manner it becomes extremely 
difficult to correlate the findings 
of various scholars or even to as¬ 
certain the nature of the "empir¬ 
ical data" they purport to be pre¬ 
sent i ng. 

Existing language and methods 
do not appear capable of express- 
ing the sense of the phenomena we 
experience in Japanese culture. 

We are in a position very much 
Iike T5son where we have to in- 
vent a new language and provide it 
with a hospitable medium for 
growth. In short, the modern para¬ 
digm of language and literature 
was not intended to nor does it 
encompass non-Western cases. These 
are anomalies. To nonetheless im¬ 
pose that paradigm upon anomalous 
cases is either to forfeit under¬ 
standing or to do violence to them 
or both. If we are to expand our 
understanding of Japanese culture, 
we must develop new theory, new 
language capable of countervailing 
the hegemony of the modern para¬ 
digm. 

* 


The notion of modern theatre as 
a specific, identifiable, and by 
now repressive type has been im¬ 
plicit in Concerned Theatre Japan 
from its inception. As we stated 
in our introductory issue: 

Obviously, we feel we have some¬ 
thing important to say and some 
interesting ways to say it; but 

deeply involved in the "improbable" 
work of rewriting The Tale of Genji 
in modern Japanese. For a first 
experiment in this direction, see 
my article " Kankyo to shite no Dento: 
Sono Ichi, Tanizaki Junichiro ni okeru 
Shochoteki Renzokusei , 11 Chuo Koron , 
November 1971• 
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the question which really con¬ 
cerns us is whether our plans 
can be realized if we continue 
to work on the same assumptions 
and with the same dramatic 
techniques that produced the 
very modernity we are trying to 
transcend. The answer we feel 
is a resounding "No!"50 

In a review of the Royal Shake¬ 
speare Company f s 1970 Tokyo pro¬ 
ductions that appeared in our first 
full-size issue, Tsuno Kaitaro put 
it even more concretely. 

One aim of Sato Makotows Rezumi 
Kozd: The Rat . . . is specif¬ 
ically this: to free the 
theatre from the conventions of 
modern drama ... I was dis¬ 
appointed to realize that the 
Royal Shakespeare Company seemed 
to have so easily and so well 
forgotten—especially in pro¬ 
ducing Shakespeare—that the 
real question we must answer 
today is not how best to use the 
potentials inherent in modern 
theatre but rather how we might 
best use the products of the 
pre-modern collective imagina¬ 
tion and our image of those 
products to transcend and de¬ 
stroy the walls of modern 
theatre fast closing in upon 
us.51 

We have also tried in past is¬ 
sues to give at least a suggestion 
of what we meant by "modernism” 
in the theatre. 

What we refer to as modern 
drama is drama supported by the 
universal doctrine of humanism 3 
with tragedy as its sole mode 3 
presented in a theatre divided 


"^CTJ, special introductory issue, 
October 1969* P« 5* 

"^"Shakespeare in Tokyo," CTJ I/l, 
pp. l*+-l6. 


in two by means of a curtain. 52 
(Italics in the original.) 

That Tsuno was being as precise 
and concrete as is humanly pos¬ 
sible in this statement, which ap¬ 
peared in his article, "The Trinity 
of Modern Theatre," will be as 
obvious from a reading of the ar¬ 
ticle as the fact that each 
of the terms employed—humanism, 
tragedy, and the theatre divided 
in two by a curtain—is metaphor¬ 
ically intended, i.e., not merely 
as a name for a specific "evil" that 
Tsuno wishes to see eradicated 
but rather as the symptoms of the 
modern condition . 

Accompanying and intermeshed 
with these statements of our aims, 
we have attempted in our pages to 
present a number of concrete ex¬ 
amples of alternative approaches 
to the theatre. Hirosue Tamotsu f s 
"The Blind Kagekiyo: Beyond the 

Tragic?" 53 "Ekin," 54 and "The 
Secre^Ritual of the Place of 
Evil" have all been investiga¬ 
tions into the premodern collec¬ 
tive imagination. One hundred 
pages of our fourth issue, moreover, 
was devoted to our own concrete 
attempts in Theatre Center 68 to 
realize our alternative theatre, 
and we did our best in that issue 
to give an honest and accurate ac¬ 
count of the degree to which we 
felt we had succeeded. The spe¬ 
cial attention we have paid to 
folk tales and legends and to 
traditional theatre architecture 
has been with the intention of pre¬ 
senting concrete examples of the 
mechanism of the premodern imagi¬ 
nation and alternatives to the 
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Tsuno Kaitaro, "The Trinity cf 
Modern Theatre," CTJ 1/2, pp. 89-90. 

53 CTJ I/l, pp. 3U-1+8. 

5l+ CTJ 1/2, pp. 101-12U. 

55 CTJ II/1-2, pp. 11+-21. 
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stationary theatre building as the 
sine qua non of theatrical per¬ 
formance. And our treatments of 
’’current events,” such as Mishima 
Yukio’s suicide and the revolt of 
black Marines at Iwakuni Air- 
station have also been oriented 
toward revealing their specif¬ 
ically modern characteristics. 

Note the titles: ’’Time is Just 
Retrogressin’ As Far As Our 
Progress is Concerned” and ’’Mishima 
Yukio: Death of a Modernist.” 

We also tried as early as our 
introductory issue to make the 
relationship between Japan ! s ver¬ 
sion of modern theatre, Shingeki, 
European modern theatre, and our 
own clear. 

As Shingeki became an histor¬ 
ical entity, a tradition, it 
has had to face the necessity 
of dealing with modern European 
drama no longer as an ideal but 
as a contrasting history, a con¬ 
trasting tradition. We do not 
see modern European drama as 
some golden fruit as yet out of 
reach. We are already tasting 
the rotten, discolored flesh 
of that fruit. It makes us 
wince as we swaI low it, and we 
can feel inside us the parasites 
we take in with it 

And we stated in what we hoped 
would be unequivocal terms, 

CTJ will not be easily read and 
accepted around the world be¬ 
cause it conforms to inter¬ 
nationally accepted European 
patterns; CTJ and Theatre Center 
68/69 must not be ’’faithful 
islands off the coast of 
European drama. 

56 — ,, 

Tsuno Kaitaro, Biwa and Beatles: 
An Invitation to Modern Japanese 
Theatre," CTJ, special introductory 
issue, October 1969, P- 12. 
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CTJ, special introductory issue, 
October 1969, p. 5. 


We have, in short, been consistent 
in our attempts to define the 
modern paradigm and to develop 
concrete alternatives to it both 
in our magazine and in our theatre 
proper with the express purpose of 
setting ourselves off from ’’ac¬ 
cepted European patterns” and 
creating new standards of acting, 
writing, and direction, new modes 
of production, and new styles of 
criticism. 

This is not to say that we have 
been monolithic or even that we 
have been invariably consistent 
in the presentation of our ideas. 
Both Concerned Theatre Japan and 
Theatre Center 68 are living en¬ 
tities involved in the process of 
rejecting what amounts to a com¬ 
plete cosmology and attempting to 
invent a new one. Ours is a dynamic 
enterprise, at times a chaotic 
one. We know better now where we 
are going than we did when we pub¬ 
lished our introductory issue. We 
have been defining ourselves as we 
have gone along because we embarked 
upon this enterprise dissatisfied 
with the existing definitions and 
because the very idea of a small 
Japanese theatre group actually 
publishing its own international 
periodica! and, without institu¬ 
tional backing of any kind whatso¬ 
ever, accepting the burden of ad¬ 
dressing the world is unprecedented. 

Nevertheless I believe we have 
been consistent in the pursuit of 
these new definitions. Our focus 
has from the first been on three 
central ideas which, again, we have 
meant as metaphors. The word 
concern in our title has been 
meant to indicate our continuing 
conviction that the theatre and 
’’culture” as a whole are of neces¬ 
sity pol i tica I . Theatre has a I so been 
a focal point of our work because 
the theatre, more than any other 
art, combines intellect with 
action—the theatre must be per¬ 
formed. And Japan has occupied our 
interest, not only because it is 
our geographical and cultural locus, 
but because it offers the example 
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of a non-Western cultural tradition 
combined with a recent history of 
modernization and industrializa¬ 
tion; Japan embodies many of the 
cultural dilemmas that the bulk 
of the world f s societies will, it 
appears, eventually have to face. 

We hope that over the past three 
years we have succeeded, not in 
formulating dictionary-style def¬ 
initions of these terms, but in 
displaying a posture that is unique 
and which, in our actual productions, 
leaves the realm of ideas and 
energizes a most vivid reality. 

As early as May 1971 we were 
approached by the Odin Theatre, a 
small Danish ’’theatre laboratory” 
directed by Eugenio Barba, about 
the possibility of organizing a 
seminar on Japanese theatre to be 
presented over a six-day period in 
the small Danish town of Holstebro, 
where their theatre is located, 
and then again in Italy at the 
Venice Biennale. Over a period 
of months, letters were exchanged, 
and eventually Tsuno Kaitar5 and I 
spent a number of days first in 
Denmark and then in Paris dis¬ 
cussing the project and explain¬ 
ing the way we, both as a partici¬ 
pating theatre group and as the 
prospective Japanese organizers of 
the project as a whole, would ap¬ 
proach the seminar. At the close 
of our final negotiating session 
in Paris in October, our European 
counterparts asked whether we were 
willing to commit ourselves as a 
performing group to attending the 
seminar and as a theatre organiza¬ 
tion to accepting responsibiIity 
for organizing the other Japanese 
participants, who were to include 
an ensemble of Noh actors and an 
ensemble of Kabuki actors. We at 
the time said that we would commit 
ourselves to participating in the 
seminars and would accept organi¬ 
zational responsibility at the 
Japanese end. 

There is a branch of the Inter¬ 
national Theatre Institute in 
Tokyo; Japan has a National Theatre; 
and there are numerous other organi¬ 


zations, from the International 
House of Japan to the Nippon Gaku- 
jitsu Shinkokai that are organized 
on a formal institutional basis, 
that receive generous governmental 
and foundation support, and that 
specialize in the promotion of 
international cultural exchange. 
Presumably the decision taken by 
the representatives of the Danish 
and Italian organizations to ap¬ 
proach us, to elicit from us a 
detailed proposal for the seminar 
on Japanese theatre, to become in¬ 
volved in a lengthv correspondence, 
to welcome Tsuno and myself for 
face-to-face talks and subse¬ 
quently to fly from Denmark and 
Italy to Paris for yet another 
negotiating session would indicate 
that, upon appraising Theatre 
Center 68 and Concerned Theatre 
Japan, they had decided that we 
would be the people best able to 
act as organizers of a seminar that 
would be not merely ’’representative” 
of Japanese theatre (i.e., reflec¬ 
tive of prevailing Japanese 
standards) but would offer super¬ 
lative Japanese theatre (i.e., 
reflective of standards well above 
the prevailing Japanese norm). 

Shortly before three of our 
European friends visited Tokyo we 
received a letter, dated February 
20, 1972, which included the fol¬ 
lowing passage. 

The Odin Theatre shall not 
present the project unless we 
find the Japanese participa¬ 
tion satisfying, most interesting 
and of the highest quality ob¬ 
tainable in Japan. Quality not 
meant as a question of good 
wili only, or of political 
opinions. It is a question of 
quality in the theatre field. 

The groups, the actors and their 
performances must be convincing. 
They must be convincing to an 
audience of theatre people, 
actors and others deeply in¬ 
volved in the theatre today, 
political as well as not direct¬ 
ly political. 
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We immediately responded in the 
fo!lowing fashion. 

Our participation is contingent 
upon the quality of the seminar. 
Just as you must make certain 
of the quality of our company, 
so must we be absolutely cer¬ 
tain of the quality of the 
seminar. We are now under the 
distinct impression that if you 
find Theatre Center 68 unac¬ 
ceptable to you for some reason 
(reasons of "quality”) during 
your trip in March you will be 
forced to look elsewhere. We 
must make it perfectly clear to 
you, too, that should the ar¬ 
rangements you are making or 
have made for the seminar be un¬ 
acceptable to the members of 
Theatre Center 68 for any reason 
(reasons of "quality") we shall 
refuse to participate in your 
seminar. In our sense, the 
question of "quality" in the 
seminar is a question of whether 
the seminar will be structured 
in a way that will give us 
adequate freedom to manifest 
our theatre in its totality. We 
have asked to be given "ad¬ 
visory powers" in the prepara¬ 
tion of the seminar and during 
your visit so that we can to¬ 
gether structure the seminar in 
a way acceptable to a I I parties 
concerned. 


On March 17, the day after their 
arrival in Tokyo, the representa¬ 
tives of the Odin Theatre and the 
Venice Biennale, the same three 
men we had spoken with in Paris, 
were introduced to the membership 
of Theatre Center 68. All of the 
members of the Center had been 
briefed on our discussions in 
Europe by both myself and Tsuno 
and had been provided with a com¬ 
plete Japanese translation of our 
correspondence, both the letters 
we had received and sent. After 
trying once again to make our 
position clear to our guests and 


after listening to them describe 
theirs, we concluded that the 
Danish and Italian organizations 
had no intention of allowing 
Theatre Center 68 to manifest its 
theatre in its totality but had in 
fact flown representatives to 
Japan for the express purpose of 
finding a theatre troupe that con¬ 
formed to their European standards 
of "quality in the theatrical 
field." This, of course, was 
contrary to the agreement we had 
made in Paris, an agreement on the 
basis of which a great deal of time 
and effort had already been spent, 
including the organization of a 
Noh-Kyogen troupe, Zeami-Za, and 
to the aims and purposes of our 
Center. 

After inquiring whether this 
was in fact their position, we 
apologized and said that it would 
not be possible for Theatre Center 
68 or Concerned Theatre Japan to 
cooperate further in the prepara¬ 
tion of the seminars, a conclusion 
that had been arrived at after due 
consideration of a I I factors in¬ 
volved and forewarned in the passage 
from the letter quoted above. Our 
decision to end discussions and to 
terminate our relationship with the 
Odin Theatre and the Venice Bien¬ 
nale was, however, met with as¬ 
tonishment on the part of our 
European friends. They claimed 
that we were being hasty and speak¬ 
ing angrily in the heat of the 
moment. When we denied this and 
explained that our decision had 
been reached with the concurrence 
of our entire membership after 
lengthy consideration and discus¬ 
sion, the Italian member of the 
three-man team denounced us as 
"undemocratic" and afraid to com¬ 
pete with other Japanese troupes 
for the opportunity to perform in 
Europe. We replied that we really 
felt there was no sense in dis¬ 
cussing the matter any further. 

How are we to explain the fact 
that after publishing in English 
nearly a thousand pages of material 
describing our theatre and its 
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philosophy and after further ex¬ 
plaining this philosophy and our 
methods personally, we were none¬ 
theless met with such total in¬ 
comprehension? How are we to 
explain the fact that a troika of 
European gentlemen find nothing 
strange about one day appearing on 
the doorstep of a non-Western, non- 
European theatre, demanding that 
it be able to perform theatre that 
will be "convincing to an 
audience of [European] theatre 
people” when the foundation of 
its entire enterprise rests upon 
the rejection of European patterns? 
The arrogance of actually flying 
half-way around the world to accuse 
a Japanese theatre of being undemo¬ 
cratic because it refuses to en¬ 
gage in a trumped up battle with 
other Japanese groups for the edi¬ 
fication of a cuIturemonger from 
Venice boggles the imagination. 

Could it be that they actually 
believed that Theatre Center 68 
does not compete daily for the at¬ 
tention of its audiences? Is it 
conceivable that Theatre Center 68, 
a living theatre, a continuing 
enterprise, appealing to the largest 
audience of any similar group in 
Japan, should not be "competing” 
on the basis of its own language, 
its own standards, its own culture? 
No, personal arrogance, personal 
myopia, although without doubt 
exacerbating factors, fail to 
account for this phenomenon. Our 
position and the nature of our en¬ 
deavor is presented too explicitly 
to a I low for such facile explana¬ 
tions. There is more involved 
here than personal shortcomings 
on the part of the European en¬ 
trepreneurs . 

Then could this be a case of 
"cultural imperialism?" The Danes 
came armed with documents bearing 
the Danish Royal Seal, which they 
made a point of waving in our 
faces, as if the Danish government’s 
opinions of who is trustworthy 
and who is not would make a dif¬ 
ference to us. They came swaggering 
and heavy with government funds. 


But does this indicate a conscious 
scheme on their part to buy a 
pack of performing Orientals to put 
on display? Probably not. They 
really believed, I am convinced, 
that they had come to encourage 
cultural exchange. For all their 
patrician conceit and supercil¬ 
ious zeal, I do believe that they 
were sincere in their intentions 
to organize the best seminar on 
Japanese theatre possible. No, 
accusations of cultural imperialism 
are as overblown as personal im¬ 
precations would be picayune. 

In the final analysis, then, we 
are left with the fact that the 
European seminar organizers believed 
that there is a single, objective 
standard of "quality in the 
theatre field," that this standard 
is or should be accepted around the 
world, universally, and that this 
is possible because "quality" is 
a self-evident human virtue re¬ 
quiring no explanation, independent 
of all culturally specific values. 
Quality is a universal like beauty, 
freedom, love. Quality is humanism, 
and all peoples across the face of 
the earth, regardless of the lan¬ 
guage they speak, the goals to 
which they aspire, the experiences 
they have had, the character of 
the daily lives they lead, the polit¬ 
ical problems they confront, seek 
to attain this quality. And if 
they do not, they ought to. Or 
at least that is the assumption. 

It is an assumption implicit in 
the modern episteme . The explanation 
for our experience with the 
European seminars rests largely in 
the fact that the European or¬ 
ganizers, being modernist, even 
though they had read our magazines 
and listened attentively to our 
explanations, could not believe that 
we really meant what we said, that 
we honestly rejected not only the 
notion of some abstract standard 
of quality but that we even re¬ 
jected the quest, which they assumed 
to be universal. The modern 
episteme , the perceptual grid 
through which they view the world, 
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made it impossible for them to see 
that one cannot create a seminar 
on Japanese theatre on the basis 
of European standards of quality, 
that this is a glaring contra¬ 
diction in terms, that to create a 
seminar on Japanese theatre on the 
basis of European standards of 
quality is tantamount to creating 
a seminar on European standards of 
quality and how they can be applied 
to a theatre as quaintly idio¬ 
syncratic as the Japanese, that 
to create a seminar on Japanese 
theatre on the basis of European 
standards is to engage in the 
ritual of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy, positing that one f s own 
standards are universal, finding 
groups that conform to those 
standards (or at least do not 
resist when asked to conform, as 
in the case of modern Noh and 
Kabuki), and then pretending 
that one’s standards have once 
again withstood the test of 
confrontation. 

Viewing this problem according 
to the three coordinates provided 
by this magazine—concern, theatre, 
and Japan—we can see that there 
is a serious problem in presenting 
non-Western performing arts in 
Europe. In our case this problem 
arose, not merely because 
Theatre Center 68 is Japanese, but 
because it is authentically dif¬ 
ferent in structure. The issue 
of concern involved here, therefore, 
was whether or not it would be 
possible for us to maintain this 
unique structure, anomalous from 
the European point of view, or 
whether we would be coerced into 
accepting Western European humanism’s 
universa Iistic idea of quality 
in its stead, for the fact of 
the matter is that participation 
in festivals and seminars founded 
upon humanistic, universalizing, 
and thus necessarily reductionist 
principles can only be accomplished 
by forfeiting the unique struc¬ 
ture of one’s theatre, by forfeiting 
the unique standards and vision that 
energize it. 


To give the impression that 
there is something inherently amiss 
with Europe while Japan is a help¬ 
lessly exploited third world na¬ 
tion would be one hundred and 
eighty degrees contrary to my aims. 
The modern paradigm is pernicious 
precisely because it is pervasive. 

Neither Watanabe Moriaki, as¬ 
sistant professor of French 
Iiterature at Tokyo University, 
nor Kanze Hisao, Noh actor and 
elder brother of Kanze Hideo, 
whose interview appeared in an ear¬ 
lier issue of this magazine,-^ is 
by any means a stereotypical mod¬ 
ernist, nor is their work with 
Mei-no-Kai , a group of Noh and 
modern theatre actors formed for 
the purpose of performing Greek 
tragedy in a melange of Noh and 
modern techniques, or their recent 
participation in the French 
Theatre des Nations festival open 
to the same style of direct 
criticism I would level at the 
Odin Theatre and Venice Biennale. 
Nevertheless, neither Watanabe 
nor Kanze appears adequately aware 
of the nature of the modern para¬ 
digm of the theatre and the inherent 
limitations it imposes upon us, 
and one suspects that their work 
would be better able to transcend 
its own present shortcomings if 
they were more cognizant of this 
fact. 

In discussing their participation 
in the Theatre des Nations in an 
article published in Shingeki 
magazine, Watanabe makes the fol¬ 
lowing comments: 

It is a fact that Noh under¬ 
went a radical process of com¬ 
pression and refinement as the 
official dramatic form of the 
Tokugawa regime, but I think 
that Noh is today turning these 
elements to its own advantage. 
That’s why I don’t believe it 
is really to the point to ar¬ 
gue that Noh simply went bad 

58 "Noh Business," CTJ l/h, pp. 5-17. 
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during the Tokugawa period and 
that by restoring it to what it 
was during Zeami f s time Ei.e., 
at the time of its conception 
during the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries] one would be 
able to restore its original 
popular vigor. In other words, 

I believe that it should be 
possible for modern men to rein¬ 
terpret the abstractness that 
Noh has come to possess in its 
present, extremely refined and 
compressed form on the basis 
of the unique ways in which they 
relate to art. Perhaps you 
could call it a "reinterpreta- 
tion" of Noh f s function; so long 
as Noh is performed with this 
function in mind, a reinter¬ 
pretation of it in modern terms 
should be possible. . . There f s 
probably nothing today that one 
would consider good in absolute 
terms, and I believe that con¬ 
scious re I ativization and the 
consideration of things on the 
basis of their interrelationships 
are the most important meaning 
encounters of this type Ethe 
Theatre des Nations] can hold.^ 

Watanabe f s comments are most 
notable as an enunciation of what 
Tsuno has called f, the festival 
mentality," and the modernist ap¬ 
proach to the traditional arts. 
Watanabe f s stated intention is to 
"reinterpret in modern terms," to 
"relativize," and to "consider 
things on the basis of their inter- 
relationships." There is nothing 
inherently inimical about such 
aims, at least so long as they are 
kept within appropriately narrow 
bounds, for the last thing we want 
to encourage is ethnocentrism and 
xenophobia, but I would contend that 
reinterpretation, relativization, 
and the consideration of things on 
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the basis of their interrelation¬ 
ships have long since overstepped 
these bounds, that they are symptoms 
of malignant modernism, and most 
importantly of all they are contra¬ 
dictory and obstructive to the sin¬ 
cere intentions of the men like 
Watanabe and Kanze who pursue 
them. 

In his criticism of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, Tsuno stated. 

It is not my intention to dis¬ 
card outright the wealth of 
vaIuabIe materia I and insights 
we have gained thanks to the 
existence of the commonly held 
principles with which modern 
theatre has provided us. None¬ 
theless, it is all but impos¬ 
sible to discard the wealth of 
equally valuable material and 
insights which are simply not 
encompassed by these principles. 
The problem we face is how we 
might once again come to em¬ 
brace these elements and make 
our theatre more nearly the 
nucleus of our society.^ 

We have all the common principles 
and standards we need. Modern 
theatre is a global phenomenon and 
stifling as such. Not only are uni¬ 
versal standards of quality in 
existence, but adherence to them 
threatens to become mandatory. 
Theatre festivals do not exist to 
create these standards but to 
reinforce them, to apply them with 
increasing dogmatism to increasing¬ 
ly diverse forms. Theatre people 
do not come together at festivals 
to be different, to confront each 
other with their authentic unique¬ 
ness, but to be the same. They 
attend festivals to reinterpret each 
other in modern terms, to rela¬ 
ti vize themselves, to consider 
things on the basis of their inter¬ 
re lat i onsh i ps . But much as this 
might have been a valuable enter- 

^"Shakespeare in Tokyo," CTJ i/l, 

p. 16 . 
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prise forty years ago, when Artaud 
first encountered Balinese dancers 
at the World Exposition in Paris, 
it is less so today. We are a 
global village. We are all connected 
in one great electronic nervous 
system. We have eyes that see, 
ears that hear in every corner of 
the earth, and the geometric, one 
is tempted to say cancerous, growth 
of technology promises no respite 
in the homogenization of world 
culture. I am not condemning 
this development; I am not calling 
for a rollback or anything of the 
sort. I am merely saying that 
these developments are a fact and 
that they constitute the global 
context within which we by needs 
must operate. We are being 
relativized and reinterpreted 
in modern terms and considered ac¬ 
cording to our interrelationships 
with increasing intensity every 
day whether we like it or not. The 
re I ativization of dissimilar 
phenomena (often termed ’’rationali¬ 
zation”) is in fact one of the 
central processes of the modern 
episteme . 

Even though Theatre Center 68 
refused to participate in the 
Japanese theatre seminars sponsored 
by the Odin Theatre and Venice 
Biennale, the Noh-Kyogen ensemble 
formed around^Kanze Hisao and 
Nomura Mannojo did attend, and 
I accompanied them as manager of 
the troupe. The ensemble, Zeami- 
Za, an ad hoc group formed specif¬ 
ically for this junket and consist¬ 
ing of thirteen actors, four 
musicians, a lecturer (Yokomichi 
Mario), and myself, performed first 
in Denmark, then in Italy, and 
finally at the Belgrade International 
Theatre Festival in Yugoslavia. 

We had been informed some time 
in advance that members of Zeami- 
Za would be asked to participate 
in a round table discussion during 
the stay in Venice, and we had ap¬ 
proved this plan, expecting that 
it would require two or three hours 
of exchanging views with European 
critics and scholars. Upon arrival 


in Venice, however, we were in¬ 
formed that the round table was to 
be conducted over a period of two 
days with four two- to three-hour 
sessions during which scholars from 
Italy and the United States would 
present papers on the topic, "Toward 
a Semiology of the Theatre.” We 
were told that simultaneous trans¬ 
lators had been engaged. 

The scholars on the panel, 
including Erving Goffman of the 
University of Pennsylvania, pre¬ 
sented papers on the topic of a 
semiology of the theatre. This 
topic, as understood by the members 
of the panel, sought to ’’reduce 
the theatre to the dimensions of 
the game of chess, to a set of 
rules and characters who move in a 
finite number of predetermined 
patterns, generating an infinite 
number of possible interactions.” 

(—Goffman.) 

One of the rules posited by 
the panel was ’’selective attend¬ 
ance,” that in the theatre there 
are certain acts or phenomena that 
the audience is not supposed to 
see even though they occur before 
their very eyes. The example given 
in the case of Western theatre was 
'the burp. When an actor burps un¬ 
intentionally on stage, the audience 
has no choice but to pretend it 
did not happen. This same "se¬ 
lective attendance” pertains to 
other blunders on the stage as well. 
In Japanese theatre, it was sug¬ 
gested, the stage assistants who 
appear on stage in Noh and Kabuki 
(koken and kuroko respectively) 
and the puppeteers in Bunraku, 
who are visible as they manipulate 
their puppets, represent a parallel 
phenomenon because they represent 
phenomena to which the audience 
is not supposed to pay attention. 

I do not wish to become involved 
here in a discussion of whether or 
not such a general rule for world 
theatre should be possible, but 
I would like to state my belief that 
the members of the panel were 
mistaken in believing that the 
black-garbed kuroko in Kabuki and 
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ningyozukai in Bunraku, and the 
koken in Noh are not intended to 
be seen by the audience. On the 
contrary, these men are there to 
be seen, and their presence con¬ 
stitutes an integral part of the 
performance of their respective 
arts. That is not to say that 
they are to be viewed in the same 
way as the actors or puppets; they 
occupy a different dimension, a 
fourth dimension that exists only 
on the stage, and the way they per¬ 
form their particular functions 
in this fourth dimension is a sub¬ 
ject for audience appreciation as 
real as the performances being given 
by the actors proper. 

The example that was used during 
the round table in Venice to 
clinch the point was the puppeteers 
in Bunraku. "Before long you for¬ 
get that the puppeteers are there. 
They become invisible." This view, 
held by Japanese and Westerners a- 
Iike these days, appears to me con¬ 
cessive to the norms of modern 
realistic theatre. The fact of the 
matter is that the puppeteers are 
visible, that they are intended to 
be seen, and that they even expose 
their faces at times to make them¬ 
selves more obvious. The notion 
that the puppeteers become in¬ 
visible as one becomes more and 
more absorbed in the actions of the 
puppets, while of course true to 
some extent, does a grave in¬ 
justice to the puppeteers and 
their art when elevated to the 
status of a general rule about 
Bunraku performance. Perhaps the 
following description of a Bunraku 
performance given in a rural village 
from Tanizaki Junichiro T s novel 
Some Prefer Nettles will serve to 
illustrate the integral part the 
puppeteers play and how at times 
they become so much the center of 
attention that the ostensible stars 
of the show, the puppets, are rele¬ 
gated to a position of relative 
unimportance. 

At the poetic climax the 

loudest of the appreciators 


became quite intoxicated with 
emotion. "It ! s too much," 
they cried in tear-laden voices. 
The puppeteers, too, seemed to 
have had a cup or two. Their 
bloodshot eyes could have been 
overlooked had it not been for 
the remarkable way they had of 
hanging over the dolls—partic¬ 
ularly the lady dolls—at crucial 
junctures. The same mannerisms 
are seen in Osaka [the home 
ground of the puppet theatre], 
of course, but these men would 
have been striking enough anyway 
in their formal dress, their 
faces burned black from the days 
in the fields and flushed from 
liquor. The cries from the audi¬ 
ence ("It is too much!") urged 
them on until, drunk with their 
art, they were following the 
movements of the puppets with 
their bodies, the voluptuousness 
of it plain on their faces. 

The puppeteers in Bunraku are an 
integral part of the performance 
and are not intended to be either 
invisible or to be disregarded by 
the audience, and thus whether a 
general rule about selective at¬ 
tendance in the theatre is eventual¬ 
ly established or not, it is clear 
that it will not encompass this 
phenomenon in Japanese theatre. 

The remarkable thing about the 
round table, however, was that 
the Japanese participants did not 
object to the idea that the rule of 
selective attendance could be ap¬ 
plied to Bunraku puppeteers, the 
koken in Noh, or the kuroko in 
Kabuki, and their silent presence 
on the panel functioned as tacit 
assent to the assertions being 
made. 

There are two reasons why this 
should have been the case, both 
of which shed light on the problem 

^Tanizaki Junichiro, Some Prefer 
Nettles , trans. Edvard G. Seiden- 
sticker (New York: New Berkley 
Medallion Edition, 1965), p. 108. 
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of the modern paradigm of the 
theatre. The first and most ob¬ 
vious reason why the members of 
Zeami-Za participating in the round 
table did not dissent when this or 
other assertions of questionable 
validity were made about their art 
was that they could not understand 
what was being said. The "simul¬ 
taneous” interpreters were entire¬ 
ly inadequate and incompetent, 
wholly unable to perform their 
function. Neither were they dis¬ 
missed nor replaced, however, even 
after formal complaints had been 
lodged with the director of the 
Biennale theatre festival and the 
narrator of the panel. 

Even had the interpretation been 
adequate, however, it seems to me 
extremely doubtful that the Japa¬ 
nese would have been able to partic¬ 
ipate in the discussion to any 
meaningful extent, for they had not 
even been informed of the topic to 
be considered until after we ar¬ 
rived in Venice, less than two days 
before the round table began. Had 
the topic been somewhat less eso¬ 
teric, this might not have been so 
crucial, but considering the fact 
that it was one of unusual dif¬ 
ficulty, a topic the meaning and 
parameters of which the Japanese 
participants were entirely unaware, 
and considering the fact that the 
European members of the panel were 
not only prepared but had actually 
brought papers to read, one cannot 
help but conclude that no meaning¬ 
ful exchange would have been pos¬ 
sible even had the barrier of lan¬ 
guage turned out to be less insur- 
mountabIe. 

Why were adequate English, French, 
and Italian interpreters provided 
but none who could properly handle 
Japanese? Why were the European 
and American participants in the 
panel given enough advance notice 
of the topic to actually prepare 
papers to deliver while the Japa¬ 
nese were not even informed of the 
topic of discussion until after 
they arrived in Venice? These are 
good questions, especially con¬ 


sidering the fact that Japanese 
participation in the round table 
was stipulated as mandatory in 
their contract. 

This conspiracy of circumstances 
had a specific effect. The only 
members of the panel capable of 
refuting the assertions being made 
in an effort to develop universal 
rules of the theatre were rendered 
powerless to deny or correct ques¬ 
tionable statements made about them 
and their art, while at the same 
time their presence on the panel, 
which was required by the terms of 
their contract, functioned to make 
it appear as if they tacitly approved 
of everything that was being said. 

The result was that the precepts 
of modern Western realistic theatre 
were presented and accepted as the 
universal rules governing world 
theatre. 

Why, then, did the Japanese 
panelists not simply walk out or 
find some way to appeal this kind 
of treatment to the members of the 
audience, some of whom eventually 
became aware of their predicament? 

Why did they fail to object even 
after I had explained the contents 
of some of the papers being pre¬ 
sented and the statements being 
made? Certainly there are many 
factors involved, not the least of 
which is the aversion of the in¬ 
dividuals involved to aggressive 
social behavior. Nevertheless, 

I think it is possible to isolate 
one factor more important than all 
the others combined: the funda¬ 
mental acceptance of and sympathy 
with the attempt to create a uni¬ 
versal system of signs to which all 
dramatic phenomena in all cultures 
might be reduced. The attitudes 
expressed by Kanze Hisao and 
Watanabe Moriaki are precisely the 
attitudes that prevented the members 
of Zeami-Za from seeking an active 
exchange of views and from guard¬ 
ing more jealously the autonomy of 
their art. At a certain basic 
level they were, whether they 
realized it or not, in fundamental 
agreement with their European 
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Counterparts about the possibility 
of reducing all theatre to a single 
universal code. It is this belief 
in the possibility of universal 
rules, the belief in the possibi¬ 
lity of reducing the theatre to 
a series of "rules, bodies, and 
silences," to use Tsuno f s phrase, 
shared by both Japanese and Euro¬ 
peans alike, that constitutes the 
festival mentality, an important 
aspect of the modern paradigm of 
the theatre. 

Noh possesses a unique struc¬ 
ture, and to succeed in presenting 
it to any modern audience, even a 
Japanese audience, implies dif¬ 
ficulties not easily overcome. As 
Kanze Hisao points out in his dis¬ 
cussion with Watanabe Moriaki, 

Up until now explanations of 
Noh and Kyogen have always been 
undertaken in terms of gesture— 
you do this and it means that, 
you move like this and it means 
you can see a mountain—that ! s 
all there was. It f s the silliest 
approach to either Noh or Kyogen 
I can imagine. But it f s es- 
pecially silly in the case of 
Noh. There f s absolutely no sense 
in looking at it in that way . . . 
This isn f t a problem limited 
to performances in Europe or 
elsewhere overseas, either. We 
face the same problem right here 
in Japan, and it f s a real prob¬ 
lem indeed. The whole approach 
to Noh is badly misunderstood, 
and I have the distinct feeling 
that we f ve been going about 
things in ways that tacitly 
accept this kind of misunderstand¬ 
ing. 6 ^ 

Elsewhere in the same discussion, 

Mr. Kanze remarks: 

Many Noh groups have been going 
to Europe each year for some 
time now. Noh ensembles are 
going to at least three differ- 
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ent places this year alone. I 
suppose that there*s some sort 
of meaning the first time a Noh 
group goes abroad, just as there 
was meaning for me personally 
the first time I went, but now 
I*m approaching the opposite 
conclusion, that it really 
doesn ! t make sense any more sim- 
ly to throw a group together and 
go around Europe. Of course if 
you f ve got something really good 
to show, then I suppose it f s all 
right, but otherwise there f s 
really no point. I ! m a Noh actor 
and I know how this must sound, 
but it T s clear as day to me that 
even in Japan, Noh can be a 
fantastically interesting experi¬ 
ence if it ! s presented in ex¬ 
ceptionally fine form, but 
there ? s nothing quite as dull, 
nothing quite as boring as Noh 
that isn ! t up to par.63 

Finally, at the end of their dis¬ 
cussion, Mr. Kanze remarks, 


To have met with such success 
overseas, performing in this way 
Cwith a combination of Noh and 
modern actors], was of course 
wonderful, but of even greater 
importance is that this way of 
approaching Japanese theatre 
should gain momentum within 
Japan and that a form of Japanese 
theatre of this type be developed 
here so that we have something 
really firm to present in 
Europe when we go. I feel this 
very strong Iy. 6 ^ 


At least two things can be noted 
in the remarks made by Messrs. 

Kanze and Watanabe. 65 The first 


^Ibid. , p. 68. 

6U Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

6 5 

'See also Watanabe Moriaki, " Engeki 
Koi no Konkyo " [The Basis of the 
Dramatic Act], Umi , July 1972, pp. 
188-197. 
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thing that seems worthy of note is 
that both Watanabe and Kanze are 
convinced of the present lack of 
an adequate approach to Noh. For 
better or for worse, Noh has sur¬ 
vived into the modern world, and, 
as Kanze so frankly admits, Noh 
done well can be an extraordinary 
experience, while Noh done badly 
can be excruciating. But if one 
cares about one ? s art, as Kanze so 
passionately does, then it becomes 
difficult to continue performing 
before audiences, both Japanese and 
foreign, whose comprehension is 
limited, not because of any partic¬ 
ular fault of their own, but be¬ 
cause of the paradoxical phenomenon 
of culture lag in reverse. Noh 
has outlived its cultural context 
and left it far behind in the 
misty and irretrievabIe past. What 
Kanze and Watanabe are seeking to 
do is remedy this situation by 
relativizing Noh, by considering 
it according to its relationship 
with contemporary society. 

The second noteworthy aspect of 
these gentlemen T s remarks is their 
belief that it is undesirable for 
Noh to be an anomaly. I do not 
want to overstate this. Neither 
Kanze nor Watanabe has any desire, 

I am sure, to alter Noh or to make 
it into something other than what 
it has become. Indeed, their very 
concern is predicated upon their 
commitment to Noh as it exists or 
can exist today. Nevertheless, 
the stated opinion of both men is 
that Noh needs to be reinterpreted 
in modern terms, according to 
modern standards; and Kanze even 
suggests that a new, synthetic form 
of Japanese theatre be developed 
(not necessarily, one might add, 
to replace Noh) to meet the demands 
of the modern age. 

Now my feeling is that far from 
being undesirable, the potential 
Noh possesses as an anomaly, its 
authentic structuraI difference from 
any other form of drama being per¬ 
formed today is not only Noh f s 
greatest source of interest but in 
fact its most important defining 


characteristic. Noh is not compre¬ 
hensible in modern terms. Noh is 
a premodern form. Noh compre¬ 
hensible on the basis of modern 
concepts of art is by definition 
not Noh but something else. It 
further seems clear that Noh, in 
addition to being premodern, is 
also nontragic. Noh, with its 
underlying strata of Buddhist 
theology and aministic theosophy, 
is antithetical to the modern 
tragic mode, and attempts to make 
it compatible, notably those under¬ 
taken by Yamazaki Masakazu, Kanze, 
and Watanabe themselves, to com¬ 
bine Noh with (modern) Greek 
tragedy, seem to me ultimately to 
sacrifice Noh*s central motivat¬ 
ing force upon the tragic altar, 
leaving behind only those very 
gestures that Kanze describes as 
so peripheral to a real apprecia¬ 
tion of what Noh is all about. 

Today Noh and the actors who 
perform it are in a position of 
greater security than ever before. 
Noh could well continue on its 
present course and no one would be 
much the worse for it. The pos¬ 
sibility of returning Noh to its 
popular origins are, as Watanabe 
suggests, slight, but I certainly 
do not agree that the only viable 
alternative remaining is to re¬ 
evaluate Noh in modern terms, to 
reinterpret it according to the 
standards presently available 
to us. There is yet another alter¬ 
native, far more radical than even 
the most ruthless attempts to 
update Noh performance, and that 
is to realize Noh in society to the 
full as an anomaly, to accelerate 
the contradictions inherent in 
Noh f s cosmology until they reach a 
critical mass, to make Noh so 
potent and so undeniably powerful 
that our relativizing, universaliz¬ 
ing, humanistic age is forced into 
a dialectical opposition with it. 

I have the greatest respect for 
the intentions of Mr. Kanze and 
Mr. Watanabe, but one can maintain 
only the most serious doubts about 
the absence of a sense of contra- 
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diction in their participation in 
theatre festivals and their stated 
desires to reaIize Noh in all its 
power and glory. To accept the 
festival mentality, to accept the 
idea that the theatre can exist 
independently of its own context, 
independently of its own -inherent 
standards and its unique relationship 
with its own special audience, that 
in the end everything can be reduced 
to certain universal terms, is im¬ 
plicitly and unavoidably tanta¬ 
mount to denying both Noh f s unique 
and irreducible character and to 
depriving it of the potential to 
act as a dynamic and dialectical 
force in our increasingly one¬ 
dimensional world. Noh internalizes 
its own definitions of phenomena; 
it possesses its own unique struc¬ 
ture. Whether or not that struc¬ 
ture will remain, whether or not 
Noh f s premodern, nontragic reality 
will prevail is a political ques¬ 
tion of the greatest relevance. 

* 

We live in an age where struc¬ 
tures of thought and behavior are 
achieving unprecedented uniformity, 
and these structures, while not 
necessarily inimical in and of 
themselves, are like everything else 
limited. As these structures of 
thought and behavior become more 
and more widespread, so necessarily 
do their inherent limitations. When 
certain structures of thought or 
standards of behavior, with their 
concomitant limitations, become 
too widespread they become pernicious; 
they become exclusive and repressive. 
In short, they manifest the mechanism 
of discrimination against struc- 
turaI dissimilarity. 

With the preceding examples I 
have tried to demonstrate the em¬ 
pirical basis for my belief that 
there is a ’’world culture” in 
existence today and that the prin¬ 
ciples of its coherence may be 
viewed as the modern episteme . 

This modern episteme is manifested 
concretely in any given area or 


discipline as the paradigm according 
to which operations in that area 
or discipline are performed. With 
the rapid improvement of technology, 
especially in the areas of communi¬ 
cation and transportation, this 
world culture governed by the 
modern episteme cannot help but 
become more and more widely accepted, 
bringing people of many nations 
closer together in the community 
of man. This is unquestionably a 
great blessing but not an unmitigat¬ 
ed one, for each people f s ideas, 
aspirations, beliefs, and customs 
will necessarily differ according 
to their own unique historical ex¬ 
perience, and the increasingly 
broad acceptance of certain values, 
because limiting, exclusive, and 
discriminatory, will inevitably be 
experienced as repressive. 

Part Three 

With the examples given above, 

I have tried to demonstrate my be¬ 
lief that the paradigms operative 
in political theatre, in Japanese 
literary studies, and in interna¬ 
tional cultural exchanges such as 
theatre festivals are in fact in¬ 
adequate. Moreover, I have attempted 
to demonstrate that the ostensibly 
unrelated limitations inherent in 
each paradigm are not unrelated at 
all but derive from a single 
episteme that dictates the modology 
of a I I aspects of modern life. In 
Part Three of this essay I would 
like to turn from the discussion 
of the ways in which the the modern 
episteme manifests itself in the 
paradigms of various undertakings 
to an examination of the modern 
episteme itself and the way it 
determines our perception of time 
and space. 

We are being asked to choose. 

Would we have something, at 
least, of the main legacy of 
our civilization made accessible 
to the general public of a 
modern, mass-society? Or would 
we rather see the bulk of our 
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literature, of our interior 
history, pass into the museum? 

. . . The issues are compelling 
and demand the most honest pos¬ 
sible response. Already a domi¬ 
nant proportion of poetry, of 
religious thought, of art, has 
receded from personal immediacy 
into the keeping of the special- 
is+. 66 

This is not the statement of any 
Japanese bewailing the loss of the 
Japanese tradition as his country 
moves rapidly through the processes 
of modernization and Westernization 
to join the exclusive club of 
"developed" nations. This is a 
quotation taken from the T. S. 

Eliot Lectures delivered at the 
University of Kent at Canterbury in 
March 1971 by George Steiner. To 
read the published version of 
Steiner f s lectures. In Bluebeard 1 s 
Castle: Some Notes Towards the 
Re-definition of Culture, immediate¬ 
ly after reading Tradition and 
Modernization in Japanese Culture 
is to run the risk of giving one¬ 
self a good case of intellectual 
whiplash, for, having been told 
of all the trouble the Japanese 
allegedly went through to "catch 
up" with the West, i.e., to 
"modernize," one discovers that 
Steiner, certainly the most eloquent 
if not the most eminent critic 
writing in English, believes that 
Western culture today finds itself 
in a situation analogous to that 
in which the Japanese found them¬ 
selves after the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868. It would seem that the 
Japanese are one hundred years 
ahead of the West in at least one 
aspect of "modernization," the 
experience of coming to terms with 
the recession of traditional cul¬ 
ture into an archival past, and it 
would seem that Western culture has 


George Steiner, In Bluebeard f s 
Castle: Some Notes Towards the Re¬ 
definition of Culture (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1971), pp. 82-83. 


a great deal to learn from the ex¬ 
perience of its late-blooming (?) 
Eastern counterpart. 

Whether or not Westerners will 
avail themselves of the Japanese 
experience remains in doubt, at 
least for the time being. One 
finds in these very lectures the 
source of that doubt. 

The fact of Western dominance 
during two and a half millenia 
remains largely true. Pace 
Joseph Needham, whose re¬ 
orientation of the cultural 
and scientific map in favour 
of China and, possibly, India, 
is itself among the most fas¬ 
cinating, imaginative modern 
Western inteI IectuaI adventures, 
the manifest centres of philo¬ 
sophic, scientific, poetic force 
have been situated within the 
Mediterranean, north European, 
Anglo-Saxon racial and geographic 
matrix. The causes for this 
hegemony are obviously mani¬ 
fold and, very likely, too com¬ 
plexly interactive for any single 
intelligence or theory of history 
to analyze. They may range from 
considerations of climate and 
nutrition (the high levels of 
protein available to Western 
communities), the whole way to 
those minute col locations of 
genetic inheritance and accident 
about whose shaping role in 
history we know so little. But 
it remains a platitude—or ought 
to—that for us the world of 
Plato is not that of the shamans, 
that Galilean and Newtonian 
physics have made a major portion 
of human reality articulate 
to the mind, that the inventions 
of Mozart reached beyond drum- 
taps and Javanese bells—moving, 
heavy with the remembrance of 
other dreams as these are! And 
it is true also that the very 
posture of self-indictment, of 
remorse in which much of the 
educated Western sensibility 
now finds itself, is again a 
culturally specific phenomenon. 
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What other races have turned in 
penitence to those whom they 
once enslaved, what other 
civilizations have morally in- 
dieted the brilliance of their 
own past? This reflex of self¬ 
scrutiny in the name of ethical 
absolutes is, once more, a 
characteristicaI Iy Western, 
post-Voltairian act. D/ 

For the most part. In Bluebeard's 
Castle is a rehash of the central 
ideas about culture presented 
with such breathtaking eloquence in 
Steiner’s earlier collection of 
essays, Language and Silence . But 
in this newest work one finds 
Steiner in the most embarrassing 
retreat. There is a critical 
failure of nerve in these lectures. 
The faith in the potential of man’s 
critical intelligence was matched 
throughout Steiner’s earlier work 
by the scrupulous application of 
his own remarkable mentality, and 
we his readers were by a certain 
magic made to see the exquisite 
beauty of the words whose death 
Steiner mourned and thereby sought 
to resurrect. But here in In 
Bluebeard's Castle we find the 
frustrated shadow and not the man. 

As classical culture recedes more 
rapidly into the past than he 
perhaps had believed it would, and 
as he finds himself more and more 
alone in his plea that something 
be preserved, Steiner displays him¬ 
self stripped of the very humanism 
he had encouraged us once more to 
respect, lacking the tolerance and 
rigor of which so much of his own 
work is the best example. In 
passages like these Steiner ap¬ 
pears pocked and riddled with bias, 
pseudoscience, and worst of all 
plain ignorance. What other 
"races,” one would like to ask 
Steiner, have committed in the name 
of "ethical absolutes" crimes so 
heinous? What other "races" have 
devoted as much money to the de- 

67 Tbid., pp. 5U-55- 


velopment, production, deployment, 
and use of lethal weaponry? What 
other "races" have in the name of 
ethical absolutes created enormous 
bureaucracies and employed the ac¬ 
cumulated knowledge of their 
technology for the explicit purpose 
of exterminating entire peoples? 
Considering the fact that he de¬ 
livered his lectures at the height 
of the Vietnam War, one would 
like to ask Mr. Steiner, the man 
who wrote so lucidly about the way 
the history of our century has rav¬ 
aged language, what possible sig¬ 
nificance words like "remorse," 
"penitence," "moral indictment," 
and "self-scrutiny" maintain in the 
face of millions of dead, maimed, 
and crippled human beings. At the 
very best Steiner’s argument is 
tautological. Of course Western 
culture is superior in Western 
terms. No Asian has ever written 
a symphony to match those of Mozart, 
but then Mozart never reached be¬ 
yond the eight-tone scale and a few 
simple rhythm patterns, either. 

There is no question but that Gali¬ 
lean and Newtonian physics have 
made a portion of human reality ar¬ 
ticulate to the mind, but that por¬ 
tion is only "major" if one be¬ 
lieves, as do people in the West 
and those others who live with the 
modern episteme , that reality is 
synonymous with that which science 
can articulate. But perhaps 
Steiner would do well to listen to 
the words of Mircea Eliade, a man 
whose devotions are at once paral¬ 
lel to and yet opposite his own. 

We may say that the Western world 
has not yet, or not generally, 
met with authentic repre¬ 
sentatives of the "real" non- 
Western traditions. But this 
encounter is, in the end, in¬ 
evitable . . . One day the West 
wiI I have to know and to under¬ 
stand the existential situa¬ 
tions and cultural universes of 
the non-Western peoples; moreover, 
the West will come to value them 
as integral with the history of 
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the human spirit and will no 
longer regard them as immature 
episodes or as aberrations from 
an exemplary History of man— 
a History conceived, of course, 
only as that of Western man . . . 
Even supposing that, one day 
soon, all the traditional so¬ 
cieties now beginning to play 
an active part in history must 
end by becoming radically West¬ 
ernised— in other words, assuming 
that non-Western peoples are fated 
to lose their place in History ex¬ 
cept in so far as they become 
Western i sed—even then the encoun¬ 
ter and comparison with the au¬ 
thentic traditions of the non-West- 
ern world could not be avoided.68 

For all of his erudition, George 
Steiner knows almost nothing about 
the non-Western world. Why, then, 
should a man of his stature feel 
it necessary to snarl the supremacy 
of Western culture? Why should so 
self-conscious a Jew feel it 
necessary to raise the specter of 
racia I Iy-specific cultural charac¬ 
teristics? Perhaps part of the 
reason lies in the structure of 
Steiner ! s idea of time. 

To the extent that Steiner is a 
Jew he is a wanderer. 

Men are accomplices to that 
which leaves them indifferent . 

It is this fact which must, I 
think, make the Jew wary inside 
Western culture, which must lead 
him to re-examine ideals and 
historical traditions that, 
certainly in Europe, had en¬ 
listed the best of his hopes 
and genius. The house of civili¬ 
zation proved no shelter. But 
then, I have never been sure 
about houses. Perforce, the Jew 
has often been wanderer and 


guest . . . The Jew has his an¬ 
chorage not in place but in time, 
in his highly developed sense 
of history as personal context. 
Six thousand years of self- 
awareness are a homeland.69 

But to the extent that he is a 
modern European he seems unable to 
comprehend this in the physical 
terms true understanding would 
require. 

One of the things I cannot 
grasp, though I have often writ¬ 
ten about them, trying to get 
them into some kind of bearable 
perspective, is the time rela¬ 
tion. At a previous point in 
rational time. Professor Mehring 
Ea victim of TreblinkaH was sit¬ 
ting in his study, speaking to 
his children, reading books, 
passing his hand over a white 
tablecloth on Friday evening. . . 
Precisely at the same hour in 
which Mehring . . . was being 
done to death, the overwhelming 
plurality of human beings, two 
miles away on Polish farms, 

5,000 miles away in New York, 
were sleeping or eating or going 
to a film or making love or 
worrying about the dentist. 

This is where my imagination 
balks. The two orders of si¬ 
multaneous experience are so 
different, so irreconciIabIe 
to any common norm of human 
values, their coexistence is 
so hideous a paradox—Treblinka 
is both because some men have 
buiIt it and almost a I I other men 
let it be--that I puzzle over 
time. Are there, as science- 
fiction and Gnostic speculation 
imply, different species of time 
in the same world, M good times” 
and enveloping folds of inhuman 
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time, in which men fall into 
the slow hands of living damna¬ 
tion? 70 


The most impressive thing about 
Steiner is that he knows the answer 
to the question but chooses not to 
live it. 


Levi-Strauss does not see history 
as a case of linear progression 
(this is the crux of his debate 
with Hegelianism and Sartre f s 
dialectical historicism). By 
making of history a transcenden¬ 
tal value, a concealed absolute 
Sartre excludes a major part 
of past and contemporary hu¬ 
manity from the pale of signifi¬ 
cant experience. Our sense of 
history, with its dates and im¬ 
plicit forward motion, is a very 
special arbitrary reading of 
reality. It is not natural but 
culturally acquired. Chronology 
is an ever-changing code. The 
grid of dates we use for pre¬ 
history is based on the entirely 
different scheme of values and 
admissible data than the grid 
we use to conceptualize the 
period from, say, 1815 to the 
present. It is of the essence 
of primitive thought to be 
intemporelle (timeless, untimely), 
to conceive of experience in 
simultaneous and partial imagines 
muridi. But as Levi-Strauss 
observes, such a mental praxis 
may not be unrelated to the 


worId-picture of quantum mechanics 
and relativity. 7 ^ 


Here, however, Steiner is merely 
explicating Levi-Strauss 1 s ideas; 
he does not necessarily share them. 
In fact, as we have seen above, in 
In Bluebeard 9 s Castle Steiner pre¬ 
sents precisely the opposite view. 
To him there is one "exemplary 
History of man," the history of 
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Western civilization. Everything 
else is either an "immature epi¬ 
sode"—as in the case of "drum- 
taps and Javanese bells"—or an aber¬ 
ration, which is the only way he 
has to deal with the Nazi terror. 

In either case communities are re¬ 
fusing the plunge into the great 
river of History that moves in¬ 
exorably toward an ever higher level 
of sophistication, the Hegelian 
absolute. They either refuse will¬ 
fully to participate in mank?nd f s 
manifest destiny or they are denied 
that participation by circumstance 
—the unavailability of the high 
levels of protein available to 
Western communities, for example. 

This attitude, this conception 
of time in purely Iinear-histor- 
ical terms, is an accurate reflection 
of the modern episteme . 

The difficulty with Steiner is 
that he is aware of examples of 
different patternings of time but 
manages by the sheer grandeur of 
his prose to avoid confronting 
them head-on. On rare occasions he 
wiI I admit that he "cannot grasp 
the time relation," but this is 
cant and does not represent real 
awareness. He will give a lucid 
account of Levi-Strauss ! s theory, 
but this, too, is a demonstration 
of his mechanical power over words 
and not of organic rapport with 
ideas. He will tell us that "the 
house of civilization proved no 
shelter" for the Jews, who have 
their "anchorage not in place but 
in time," but these are lame words 
that do not in Steiner f s mind amount 
to a challenge to the modern 
conception of time. 

Steiner knows that men occupy 
time in as many different configura¬ 
tions as they occupy space. But 
why, if he is so capable of articu¬ 
lating these insights, is he un¬ 
able to apply them to his vision 
of the world? Again one suspects 
the answer lies in his Judaism 
and in Auschwitz. Eliade describes 
the Jews T "discovery of history" 
in the following way. 
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Because the prophets, who 
interpreted contemporary events 
in the light of a strict faith, 
these [disastrous] events were 
transformed into ’’negative 
theophanies,” into Yahweh f s 
’’wrath” . . . Thus, for the first 
time, the prophets placed a 
value on history, succeeded in 
transcending the traditional 
vision of the cycle (the con¬ 
ception that ensures all things 
will be repeated forever), and 
discovered a one-way time . . . 

It may, then, be said with truth 
that the Hebrews were the first 
to discover the meaning of 
history as the epiphany of God, 
and this conception, as we should 
expect, was taken up and ampli¬ 
fied by Christianity.72 

The Hebrews’ discovery of history, 
of a one-way time, was catalyzed 
by those disastrous sociopolitical 
events that occurred during the 
age of the prophets. At a time 
when all events were seen as 
theophanies, manifestations of God’s 
will, it was only natural to see 
catastrophic events as ’’negative 
theophanies.” These manifestations 
of God’s wrath were seen to have 
causes in the behavior of His 
people, and so the vision of the 
cycle was broken and the Hebrews 
experienced ’’the fall into his¬ 
tory.” History was thus from the 
first identified with catastrophe 
and suffering. History was identi¬ 
fied as time in which God mani¬ 
fested himself in catastrophic 
ways; God’s beneficence was evi¬ 
dent in another dimension of time, 
the ahistorical dimension. The 
Christian revolution reversed this. 
Christ, God’s son, sanctified his¬ 
tory, gave it a positive value 
through incarnation. History, 
which had been ’’invented” by the 
Hebrews, was given positive value 
by the Christians, for it was to 
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them alone that God had revealed 
Himself within historical time. 
Through Christ’s incarnation, 
history had been sanctified; it 
came to have meaning, purpose, and 
direction. 

For the Jews, however, history 
remained a negative experience. 

The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob remained beneficent and good, 
but his beneficence was manifest 
in his incomprehensibility. God’s 
participation in time, His im¬ 
position of History upon His peo¬ 
ple, was a punishment, a mani¬ 
festation of His wrath, a ’’negative 
theophany.” Arnold Schoenberg ex¬ 
pressed God’s attributes as the 
Jew perceives them in his opera 
Moses und Avon in a succinct pas¬ 
sage Steiner never tires of quoting: 

Inconceivable because invisible; 

because immeasurable; 

because everlasting; 

because eternal; 

because omnipresent; 

because omnipotent. 

Thus, although it is an oversimpli¬ 
fication, it might be said that one 
of the decisive differences between 
Christian and Jewish experience is 
that although the Jews ’’invented” 
history, it is to them a "negative 
theophany;” Christians, through the 
incarnation of Jesus, have been 
able to experience history as a 
"positive theophany.” It is diffi¬ 
cult to avoid suspecting that it 
was anything other than the "terror 
of history,” the unspeakable terror 
of being caught in the gap between 
the terrible imminence of God and 
His beneficent void that inspired 
the Christian revolution. 

Mircea Eliade has expressed the 
belief that "Christianity is the 
’religion’ of modern man and his¬ 
torical man, of the man who simul¬ 
taneously discovered personal 
freedom and continuous time. . 

. .” 73 Certainly this is true. 
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Christianity is the most modern of 
religions by virtue of the great 
positive value it places on history. 
Whether one believes with Weber 
that the development of capitalism 
was predicated upon the evolution 
of the Protestant ethic, or with 
Marx that the historical develop¬ 
ment of capitalism produced altera¬ 
tions in the ideal superstructure 
of Christianity, the central posi¬ 
tion of the Christian religion in 
the modern era can hardly be 
questioned. 

What then of the Jews? Here is 
contradiction incarnate. In an age 
of rationalism, the Jews maintain 
a stubborn streak of antirationaIity: 
"The more genuinely and characteris¬ 
tically Jewish an idea or doctrine 
is, the more deliberately unsystem¬ 
atic is it. Its principle of con¬ 
struction is not that of a logical 
system.In an age when the 
dominant theme was nationalism, the 
Jews provided the most militant 
socialists, communists, and anarcho- 
syndicalists—devoted cadres who 
scorned national ties. They re¬ 
mained wanderers and guests, "para¬ 
sites 11 as some would have had it, 
even as the modern nation-state 
reached maturity, and it was only 
the greatest bloodbath in the his¬ 
tory of mankind that gave them 
their own state in Palestine. One 
looks at the past one hundred and 
thirty years and considers the role 
of the Jews, from Marx and Freud 
to Kafka and Trotsky and Einstein, 
and then one wonders if it is not 
this very terror of history that 
drove them and that unites them in 
their contradictory attempts, at¬ 
tempts continued to this day in the 
work of Levi-Strauss and Chomsky, 
to deny history at the same time 
as it becomes an absolute. 

And there is the tale of the 
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Wandering Jew, cursed to remain 
on earth until the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, because when Christ had 
passed him carrying the cross 
this man among the people stand¬ 
ing along the way called "Go 
faster! A little speed!" The 
unrecognized, insulted Savior 
turned and said to him, "I go, 
but you shall be waiting here 
for me when I return."75 

Reading through the history of the 
Diaspora, the accounts of autos- 
da-f6 and accusations of ritual 
slaughter, one realizes that 
Auschwitz, Treblinka, and Belsen 
were only the most recent attempts 
to annihilate the Jews. But why? 

Why this intense hatred? Perhaps 
it is because of the terrifying 
whirlpool of time and space into 
the void, which the Jew represents, 
the eternal contradiction his very 
existence implies, that represents 
the threat to those for whom his¬ 
tory remains a positive theophany. 

It is this physicalization of con¬ 
tradiction, the existence as anomaly, 
that has made the Jew the wanderer 
through time. This is the irony 
of the legend of the wandering Jew 
—when the wanderer met Jesus on 
his way to Golgotha, he had al¬ 
ready been wandering for 3,000 
years. 

In his description of the Jews 
as wanderers, Steiner seems to 
me to be on the verge of recognizing 
that even in the heart of European 
civilization there is a group who 
exist in a different dimension 
of time. Auschwitz was possible, 
in a sense, because the Jews existed 
largely beyond the pale of History. 
But the modernist persuasion forces 
Steiner to pull back before he 
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achieves full awareness of the im¬ 
plications of this fact. The 
tremendous, almost incredible 
contribution this handful of op¬ 
pressed people has made during the 
last two centuries also seems related 
to their independence from mono¬ 
lithic history, their tireless at¬ 
tempts to end its reign. But 
Steiner will not see it in this way. 
Despite his intimate knowledge of 
the history of the Jews over the 
past two hundred years, their iso¬ 
lation and alienation, still he 
treats them as if they were sub¬ 
ject to the same style of rational 
analysis to which we are wont to 
put the mainstream of events. 

The implication of the Euro¬ 
pean and Russian Jew in Marxism 
had natural causes. As has 
often been said, the dream of a 
secular millennium—which is 
still alive in Georg Lukacs and 
the master historian of hope, 

Ernst Bloch—relates the social 
utopia of communism to the 
messianic tradition. For both 
Jew and communist, history is a 
scenario of gradual humanization, 
an immensely difficult attempt 
by man to become man. In both 
modes of feeling there is an 
obsession with the prophetic 
authority of moral or historical 
law, with the right reading of 
canonic revelations. But from 
Eduard Bernstein to Trotsky, 
from Isaac Babel to Pasternak, 
the involvement of the Jewish 
personality in communism and the 
Russian Revolution follows an 
ironic pattern. Nearly in¬ 
variably it ends in dissent or 
heresy—in that heresy which 
claims to be orthodox because it 
is seeking to restore the be¬ 
trayed meaning of Marx. ... As 
Stalinism turned to nationalism 
and technocracy—the new Russia 
of the managerial middle class 
has its precise origins in the 
Stalinist period—the revolu¬ 
tionary intelligentsia went to 
the wall. The Jewish Marxist, 


the Trotskyite, the socialist 
feI Iow-traveIIer were trapped in 
the ruins of utopia. The Jew 
who had joined communism in 
order to fight the Nazis, the 
Jewish communist who had broken 
with the party after the purge 
trials, fell into the net of 
the Hi 11 er-Sta I i n pact.^ 

Steiner, who wrote this, writes 
elsewhere in the same volume about 
Trotsky as a tragic hero of Hege¬ 
lian cast. Such a view is, of 
course, foreshadowed by Steiner f s 
image of the involvement of the 
Jewish personality in communism 
and the Russian Revolution as 
"ironic." The essential point about 
Trotsky lies elsewhere, however, 
not in this pattern of ’’modern 
tragedy,” It would seem to me that 
the Jews throughout history have 
been the best antithesis of Hege¬ 
lian tragedy. Jews from Freud to 
Pasternak and Norman Mailer (con¬ 
sider Rojack in An American Dream) 
and Trotsky himself have not been 
tragic heroes but heretics and 
dissenters, exiles and wanderers, 
’’prophets outcast.” 

The influence of Jewish mes- 
sianism on the development of 
communism has two possible im¬ 
plications—one is that the idea 
of a ’’secular millennium” was the 
major contribution of the Jewish 
personality to communism, while the 
other is that a specific kind of 
miIJenarianism was that contribu¬ 
tion. The separation of the two 
in reality may be impossible, but 
it seems worthwhile to make the 
distinction for the purposes of 
argument. The millenarian as¬ 
pects of the communist movement 
have derived not so much from any 
specifically Jewish contribution 
but rather from the modern episteme 
and its character i st i c organizat¬ 
ional paradigm, the movement. 

The movement as such is predicated, 
to put it conversely, upon the idea 

Language and Silence , pp. 127-128. 
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of linear-historical time. Jewish 
messianism and mysticism, however, 
are founded upon a pronounced anti- 
historical attitude. Messianism, 
insofar as it is related to His¬ 
tory as a negative theophany, 
dreams not so much of the ’’reali¬ 
zation of history” as its annihi¬ 
lation. I do not mean to imply 
that such a tendency is visible in 
historical events but that one 
need not necessarily see figures 
like Trotsky as tragic heroes. It 
would seem to me that the extremely 
ambivalent role of the Jewish per¬ 
sonality in modern history and 
specifically in the history of 
communism derives from the inherent 
contradiction between the intentions 
of the modern movement to ’’realize 
the promise of history in utopia” 
and the fervent hope the Jewish 
experience itself has implanted in 
the Jewish personality that history 
will with the coming of the Messiah 
be annihilated and man will enter, 
not a secular Garden of Eden, but 
a direct dialogue with God in 
fabulous time. It is this in¬ 
herent contradiction between deeply 
antihistoricaI personalities and 
aspirations involved in so potently 
historical a movement as communism 
that produced such illustrious 
heretics and outcasts. Men like 
Trotsky were moving to end move¬ 
ments, to transcend the modern 
episteme, to deny tragedy, at the 
same time that they led the great¬ 
est movement of the modern age, 
with all its tragic implications. 

This is the nerve of their situation 
as it is the central dilemma of ours. 

Auschwitz and Belsen were 
attempts to fill up the hole in 
space with the death of the Jews. 

The Nazi holocaust was but the 
most grandiose attempt of man to 
stop up the end of the tunnel 
through which the winds of time blow 
out of eternity. There are 
places, many of them in fact, in 
Language and Silence where Steiner 
places himself squarely in this 
line of heretics and prophets, 
but there is always that reference 


to irony, that relapse into the 
logic of tragedy, to warn of what 
might be in store. Steiner’s most 
recent book reveals him whining for 
the warmth of the positive epiph¬ 
anies, the glories of Western 
culture, the security of a single 
exemplary and unassailable pat¬ 
tern of time. In Bluebeard's 
Castle represents a sort of fall 
for George Steiner—a fall into 
history. 

I would like to think that the 
fall into history is not in¬ 
evitable, that there still remains 
hope that we may transcend the 
limitations of our situation. To 
avoid the fall, or at least to 
maintain the tension between his¬ 
tory and eternity, between secular 
and fabulous time, would be perhaps 
the most potently political act 
we might presently be capable of 
committing. 

Two men could hardly be more 
alike and yet more different 
than George Steiner and Elie Wiesel. 
Wiesel, born in 1928, and Steiner, 
born in 1929, share the span of 
their lives almost to the day. 

Both men are profoundly Jewish, un¬ 
compromisingly so, but one senses 
in their writing, too, remnants of 
the old antagonism between Has id 
and Mitnag, between mystic and 
scholarly traditions. Both men 
were born in Europe, educated in 
France, and have a strong fas¬ 
cination with America. And yet 
Wiesel’s origins in Transylvania, 
in the little town of Sighet, set 
him apart from Paris-born Steiner. 
Both Wiesel and Steiner sur¬ 
vived the holocaust of Nazism: 

Wiesel has lived to tel! the tale 
of Auschwitz and Buchenwald and to 
recall what was the world of 
Eastern European Jewry, while 
Steiner has lived to tell the tale 
of what it meant to be spared the 
trials of one’s people and to recall 
what was the world of Central 
European Humanism. Both men are 
literary masters: Steiner a 
rationalist critic, Wiesel a mystic 
novelist. 
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Wiesel shares with Steiner an 
acute sense of the ambiguity of 
history. The motivating dialectic 
in the life and work of each man 
is the knowledge of what befell 
European Jewry (and what therefore 
befell mankind) between 1933 and 
1945, and the task each has assigned 
himself is to tell the tale, to 
recall and set down in his own 
fashion what was lost and what in 
the retelling might be saved. The 
tale that Steiner tells is of 
Central European humanism as it 
existed between I860 and 1930. 
Language and Silence, "in so far 
as it looks back on a lost world 
. . is unashamedly an act of re¬ 
membrance, an effort, obviously 
personal and limited, to keep 
certain names and habits of feeling 
a I i ve."^7 

Elie Wiesel could easily have 
authored this sentence, for it is 
in this spirit that so much of 
his writing, inspired by the Hasidic 
tales he learned as a child, has 
been done. 

Wanderers, beggars, madmen, and 
prophets are the figures that 
dominate Wiesel T s work. They are 
mendicants of time, and Elijah, 
the prophet who at once accepts 
and denies history, is their 
patriarch and prototype. The genius 
of Wiesel ! s work is its ability 
to realize Elijah in our post-holo¬ 
caust world, to tie us once again 
to fabulous time, wherein lies 
that most precious possibility, 
the dialogue with God. At its 
best, Wiesel f s work, like Steiner f s, 
creates a tunnel through the heart 
of history, enabling us to per¬ 
ceive what may lie beyond the 
death camps, but one senses in his 
most recent book. Souls on Fire: 
Portraits and Legends of Hasidic 
Masters the suggestion of a 
fall into history not quite so 

7 'ibid., p. 11. 
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severe as that represented by 
In Bluebeard's Castle but no less 
regretable for the shadow it 
threatens to cast over the rest 
of Wiesel f s work. 

Souls on Fire does just what 
the rest of Wiesel f s work somehow 
avoids: it surrenders to history. 

Where previously Wiesel had been 
a Hasidic master, in Souls on Fire 
he talks about Hasidic masters. 

Where previously Wiesel had told 
his own tales, some of them glosses 
of traditional legends, and thus 
kept alive masters from the Baal 
Shem Tov to Levi-Yitzhak, from 
the poor and wandering Zusia to 
Menahem-MendI of Kotzk, in Souls 
on Fire he satisfies himself with 
telling their tales, an act which 
far from giving them "eternal 
life" seals them ever more securely 
within the confines of their in¬ 
dividual deaths. In short. Souls 
on Fire surrenders to history. 

Where the essence of Wiesel T s 
work and its greatness have lain 
precisely in its adamant refusal 
to submit to the verdicts of his¬ 
tory, Souls on Fire historicizes 
and secularizes, thrusting its 
material into the secular past. 

But why should this have been 
necessary? Why should the author 
of a book entitled Legends of Our 
Time ^ write one that not only 
repeats the work already performed 
in Martin Buber ! s two-volume Tales 
of the Hasidim^® but duplicates 
in ’/vulgar" terms what Wiesel him¬ 
self had already accomplished in 
works I ike The Town Beyond the 
Wall 8 which takes as its raw 
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material and motive energy just 
these Hasidic tales? Why at this 
particular point should Wiesel have 
retreated into history? 

Part of the answer, of course, 
is that I am overstating the case, 
that Souls on Fire is a secondary 
work intended to make the primary 
body of Wiesel f s work more available 
to the contemporary and not nec¬ 
essarily Jewish reader. Perhaps 
Wiesel grew tired of being mis¬ 
understood and underestimated. 

Perhaps he had grown tired of hear¬ 
ing about his alleged ’’obscurant i sm ff 
and ’’impenetrable mysticism” and 
merely thought to set the record 
straight. But there is more to 
Souls on Fire than this. Even if 
we understand the author’s reasons 
for writing it, even if we value 
his book and find it excellently 
done, we need not underestimate 
the seriousness of the step he has 
taken. 

Wiesel’s most recent novel, 

A Beggar in Jerusalem deals with 
the Six Day War of 1967. The beg¬ 
gar of the novel is the same beggar 
who appears in "An Evening Guest,” 
which appears elsewhere in this 
magazine. He is the unchanging, 
antihistoricaI element in all of 
Jewish history. The beggar ap¬ 
pears during the siege of the Old 
City of Jerusalem during the 
Israeli War of Independence and 
offers to help the soldiers. At 
first they laugh at him, but rec¬ 
ognizing that he has a certain 
charm they decide to let him stay. 
Each night the beggar visits the 
troops, and they grow fond of him. 

But then, 

shortly before the end he of- 
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fered us his services as a 
scout. He claimed he could 
save us. He said: ”1 know 
this area better than you, bet¬ 
ter than anyone, I’ve been liv¬ 
ing and hiding here a long time. 
Let me help you. I will show 
you an underground network of 
tunnels and you’ll be able to 
hit the enemy from the rear. 
You’ll take him by surprise. 
Agree and I’ll guide you to 
victory; agree and I’ll entrust 
you with the keys to an in¬ 
visible city which no power has 
ever violated.” But the 
commanding officer, weary and 
disillusioned, answered hiVn: 

”We thank you, friend. Too 
bad you’ve come so late, too 
late. In order to fight, we 
need men, weapons and ammuni¬ 
tion; stories won’t do, they 
are not enough.” He was right. 
AM we had left were ten bul¬ 
lets for each gun. His body 
stooped, reflecting his sorrow, 
the old man left. The next day 
we laid down our arms . . . 

We were wrong to reject his of¬ 
fer, to depend on our strength 
rather than his. But the com¬ 
mander belonged to the new 
generation which boastfully in¬ 
stalled a reign of physical 
courage and ethical pragmatism. 

In the eyes of that generation, 
a people can and must alter its 
destiny. It believes that the 
children of Israel can escape 
the past of Israel. Thus it 
wishes them all to be healthy, 
normal, cured of obsessions 
and complexes, relieved of 
mystery and burden. It is de¬ 
luding itself. And this war 
[1967] proves it. We have 
known and experienced threats 
and perils more than once. 

Nothing is new, nothing has 
changed. Scenario, plots, 
scenery, characters: the curtain 
needed only to be raised. As 
in the past, what was wanted 
was our death. As in the past 
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solitude is our mark of dis¬ 
tinction. The beggar knew it. 
That was why he offered us his 
own methods, his own weapons: 
they had been tested before.^ 

These words are spoken by Katriel, 
an Israeli soldier, one of the 
pair of characters in the novel 
who represent Wiesel himself. The 
other character, David, a foreign 
Jewish journalist covering the war, 
is the narrator of the story. He 
relates Katriel f s inability to 
adapt to the new stage in Jewish 
history brought on with the birth 
of the State of Israel and his 
(conjectured) death as a result. 

At the end of the book, David con- 
c I udes, 

Someone died inside me, I still 
don f t know who. But I do know 
this: Whether Katriel is alive 

or not is not important. I 
shall unlearn being jealous of 
his past, of his innocence. 

What is important is to con¬ 
tinue. It will take time and 
patience: the beggar knows how 
to wait . . . While accepting 
ambiguity and the quest arising 
from it, the beggar at times 
would like to lose his memory; 
he can not. On the contrary: 
it keeps growing and swelling, 
storing away events and faces 
untiI the past of others be¬ 
comes one with his own. By 
continued survival, he no longer 
differentiates between his al¬ 
lies, his ghosts and his guides, 
and whether he owes them al¬ 
legiance. For him everything 
is question, including the 
miracle.that keeps him on the 
surface. 

That is why I am still here on 
this haunted square, in this 
city where nothing is lost and 
nothing dispersed. An indis¬ 
pensable, necessary transition. 

83 Ibid., pp. 226-227. 


To catch my breath. To become 
accustomed to a situation whose 
newness still makes me dizzy. 
During this time I do not count 
the hours or the men. I watch 
them go by. The beggar in me 
could detain them, he lets 
them pass. He could follow them, 
he lets them pass. Katriel did 
perhaps exist, and the beggar 
did not follow him. 84 

The ’’haunted square” referred to 
lies before the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem. David is there ’’trying 
to catch his breath" as the Jewish 
people, for the third time, ex¬ 
perience the ’’fall into history.” 
The first fall into history came 
at Sinai, when the Jews received 
the Law and God became an active 
force in their destiny. The second 
fall came with the Diaspora and 
the dispersal of the Children of 
Israel over the face of the earth. 
The third fall came with the 
foundation of the State of Israel 
and the acceptance by the Jewish 
people of the apparatus of the 
modern state and all the conse¬ 
quences that come with it, in¬ 
cluding the necessity to make war 
not merely to survive but to pro¬ 
tect the apparatus upon which their 
survival is perceived to depend. 

The Six Day War and the shocking 
success with which it was executed 
reconfirmed this fall twenty years 
after it happened, and David finds 
that the old innocence and naivete, 
the portion of the Jewish past 
represented by Katriel, had died 
inside him. Nevertheless, he has 
the courage to remain standing in 
the haunted square, blown by the 
winds of time, waiting, just wait¬ 
ing, living the contradictions and 
ambiguities of survival. For 
despite the fall into history, the 
beggar remains, and history, for 
all its absolute irreversibiIity, 
is forced to compromise with the 
great and ineluctable whirl of 

8 U Ibid., pp. 254-255. 
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fabulous time. 

Perhaps Souls on Fire represents 
a kind of haunted square for 
Elie Wiesel, where the survivor of 
Auschwitz ahd Buchenwald can catch 
his breath. Perhaps the book 
represents less a compromise with 
history than an oasis in the midst 
of time, where the wind lashed 
wanderer might catch his breath, 
surveying the changing world and 
his maps of it to make some sense 
of things before continuing his 
trek. We will have to wait to see 
what comes next; which direction 
the beggar decides to take. One 
thing though is certain. The beggar 
stays with Elie Wiesel, and so his 
fall into history has been cushioned 
and compromised by memory, his 
links with fabulous time. George 
Steiner, on the other hand, is 
lost in Bluebeard f s castle, for 
he has let the beggar, his blind 
guide, slip out of sight. If we 
are to avoid a similar fate, we 
had best nurture our relations 
with the beggar. Otherwise we shall 
really find ourselves locked in 
Bluebeard T s castle, the fun house 
of modern history, and, like Steiner, 
swaI lowing the key. 

* 

If we are to realize effective 
political action in our age, and 
thereby accomplish a truly politi¬ 
cal theatre, we must come to an 
understanding of the modern 
episteme and ways to transcend it. 

I have been trying to point out 
here that our image of time as 
confined to the Iinear-historicaI 
mode is the hallmark of the modern 
episteme and that only by freeing 
ourselves of its authority, only 
by putting History in some workable 
perspective can we hope to find 
ways to act, ways to move that do 
not imply constant repetition of 
the same catastrophic patterns. 

It seems to me that time and 
space are analogous, and this idea 
has appeared as an undercurrent 
throughout my argument so far. The 


analogy between time and space, 
though, might well be stated more 
exp Iici11y. 

Once upon a time streets were 
theatres. The drama of life car¬ 
ried on in the streets was the 
most magnificent entertainment. 

In addition to vendors hawking their 
wares and housewives haggling 
over prices, there were young fops 
and buxom beauties parading up and 
down the streets hoping to be seen. 
To this day in European—most 
notably Italian—cities the streets 
are constantly filled with peo¬ 
ple, shouting, gossiping, arguing, 
working out some neighborhood 
and world problems while creat¬ 
ing others. The streets are an 
arena of anarchy, but like true 
anarchy there is a sensitive 
and personal order underlying 
the surface chaos, an order each 
supports and to which each contri¬ 
butes, an order responsive to the 
needs of each because each is 
responsible for it. 

As if the mere congregation of 
spirited and energetic people on 
the street were not enough to 
inject it with drama, it used to 
be that balladeers and magicians, 
storytellers and singers would 
display their talents on the street 
before the ready-made audience of 
its occupants. The great opening 
scenes of Les Enfants du Paradis , 
the broad thoroughfare of Paris 
where temporary stages were con¬ 
structed for the performance of 
some arts and the advertisement 
of others, remind us of the great 
intermingling of stage and real life 
in the streets, the intense, 
passionate relationship between the 
theatre and its audience, the hair- 
thin line between play and life 
that street people were as re¬ 
sponsible for defining as the 
actors. 

European theatre maintained 
close contact with the street 
even after it had moved indoors. 

When Andrea Palladio built the 
Teatro Olimpico for the city of 
Vicenza at the end of the sixteenth 
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century, he designed the proscenium 
as if it were the facade of a 
Roman palace, with five doorways, 
three to the back and two to the 
sides, which led to corridors 
backstage. It is thought that 
curtains were used to cover the 
doorways at first, but in 1585, 
on the occasion of a visit by the 
Austrian Empress Maria, Palladio's 
pupil, Vicenzo Scamozzi (Palladio 
had died in 1580), added "per¬ 
spective vistas"; that is, he 
changed the doorways into city 
gates and the corridors into 
streets leading off into the dis¬ 
tance. Scamozzi achieved this 
effect by decreasing the height 
and width of the buildings he 
drew in to border the "streets" 
that led away from the stage, thus 
diminishing perspective and.creating 
the illusion of distance. Even 
with elaborate theatre buildings 
at their'disposaI, the Italians of 
the Renaissance never quite a¬ 


bandoned their love for the streets, 
insisting on bringing them into 
the theatre with them. 

The relationship between the 
streets and the theatre in Japan 
is as old as the theatre arts them¬ 
selves. In addition to the animis¬ 
tic antecedents to Noh and Kyogen, 
popular songs, juggling and magic, 
wandering minstrels and itinerant 
priests, all important aspects of 
street life, played an important 
part in providing the raw material 
out of which "mature" Noh and 
Kyogen developed during the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

As Frank Hoff and Willi Flindt point 
out elsewhere in this magazine, a 
true understanding of Noh as a 
performance event requires an ap¬ 
preciation of the logic implicit 
in the popular song sets out of 
which Noh plays are constructed. 
Thus, although Noh plays themselves 
are highly refined poetic in¬ 
ventions, the logic of their con- 



























































page 79 

The streets in¬ 
vade and domi¬ 
nate the pro¬ 
scenium of the 
Teatro Olimpico 
as the cut on 
the overleaf 
from Cristoforo 
dall ! Acqua 1 s 
Vicenza pub¬ 
lished in 
Vicenza 

during the l8th 
century shows. 
(Courtesy 
Prints Divi¬ 
sion, The New 
York Public 
Library, Astor, 
Lenox and 
Tilden Founda¬ 
tions. ) 
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pages 80 - 8 l 
The theatre has 
also spilled 
over to domi¬ 
nate the 
streets and 
whole sections 
of the city as 
these woodblock 
prints illus- 
strate. Above: 
the interior of 
Nakamura-Za, 

Edo (Tokyo), 
from Odnrikei- 


Sakae by 
Toyokuni III, 
July 1858. 
Below: 

exterior view 
of three of 
Edo f s five 
liscenced 
theatres just 
after the 
Meiji Restora¬ 
tion, when the 
city’s name was 
changed to 
Tokyo—from 
left to right, 
Nakamura-Za, 
Ichimura-Za, 
and Morita-Za 
in Tokyo f s 
Saruwaka-ch5 
theatre dis¬ 
trict—from 
T5kyo Hana no 
Saruwaka San- 
Yagura Han'ei 
Zu by Kuniteru, 
November 1871. 
(Courtesy 
Tsubouchi Memo¬ 
rial Theatre 
Museum, Waseda 
University.) 



















struction, their coherence as 
unified works of art, is derived 
from the popular song traditions 
abroad at the time of Noh f s 
conception. It was therefore in 
a very real sense that the streets 
gave birth to Noh and, for that 
matter, to much of theatre art 
in Japan. 

Even after Noh emerged as a 
mature medium, it continued to 
maintain its relationship with 
the streets. It was only in the 
late sixteenth century that the 
Noh stage finally settled down as 
a permanent structure. Unti I that 
time it had remained a temporary 
construction built on river banks, 
in temple courtyards, within 
castle compounds, wherever troupes 
of actors were called or felt they 
could find an adequate audience. 

To this day even Noh stages built 
indoors are covered by their own 
roof as if the stage had not 
settled down permanently but might 
yet resume its journey through the 
streets of Japan. 

This mobile Noh stage owes a 
great deal to its predecessors, 
the mobile platforms used during 
the Gion Festival and known as 
yccma and hoko . Architect Soeda 
Hiroshi has touched on the rela¬ 
tionship between these earlier 
portable structures and the develop¬ 
ment of the Noh stage in another 
issue of this magazine. In this 
issue Soeda endeavors to relate 
these mobile stages to the collective 
imagination of the people who built 
them and to the city streets where 
they were set up. These stages, 
the antecedents of the stages used 
in Noh and Kabuki, depended upon 
their relationship with the streets 
for their success as viable loci 
for theatre events. As in Europe, 
the early intimacy between the 
theatre and the streets, moreover, 
continued to manifest itself even 
after the stages had been moved 

^Soeda Hiroshi, "The Noh Stage," 

CTJ IA, pp. 18 - 27 . 


indoors. Not only was the street 
brought into the theatre, as in the 
Teatro Olimpico, but the theatre ex¬ 
tended itself boldly into the street. 

One of the most interesting 
developments in Japanese theatre 
history has been the re I at ionsh i-p 
between the theatres and their 
surroundings. Perhaps as a re¬ 
sult of the fact that the stage in 
Japan has, as we have seen, been 
traditionally a portable affair, 
depending upon the streets where 
it has been temporarily set up to 
provide the amenities of lobby 
and bar, permanent Kabuki theatres 
throughout the Edo period (1600- 
1868) lacked any semblance of a 
lobby but opened directly onto 
the street with only thin curtains 
separating the drama of the streets 
from that of the stage. Thus, 
an understanding of the Kabuki 
theatre and the way people attended 
it is predicated upon an appre¬ 
ciation of the structure of the 
area in which the theatres were 
found. These areas provided 
literally hundreds of restaurants 
and tea rooms (which offered 
tantalizing entertainments of their 
own at times), as well as living 
space for actors, musicians, 
and stage hands close by. It can 
be assumed that the streets between 
the main auditoriums of the theatres 
and their surrounding ’’lobbies" 
and living quarters were not 
neglected by hawkers of every 
imaginable commodity. Surely Edo 
streets were as bustling and rowdy 
as their Parisian counterparts pic¬ 
tured in Les Enfants du Paradis . 

In short, man’s gregarious in¬ 
stincts have brought him together 
with his fellows in the streets and 
byways of his cities in Japan as 
in Europe. The streets have been 
the chaotic center of city life 
where diverse elements came to¬ 
gether and where, by that unique 
process never repeated in exactly 
the same way twice, the collective 
imagination of the populace con¬ 
ceived ideas which, incubated by 
the warmth of their propinquity. 
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eventually hatched into theatre 
forms as diverse as Noh and com- 
media dell T arte. 

The arrival of the modern age, 
however, saw both increasing 
urbanization and a stagnation of 
urban life. Industrialization 
brought increasing numbers of peo¬ 
ple into the city. Laissez-faire 
economists believed that industry 
would benefit everyone if left to 
develop unhindered, but in fact the 
squalor that developed after the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
made city life less and less 
bearable and more and more diffi¬ 
cult to control. The measures 
taken to remedy the situation, 
as in the rebuilding of Paris 
during the 1860s, for the first 
time treated the city and its 
problems as a whole, without re¬ 
gard to the nature of the social 
relations or the internal dynamics 
of city life, and sought to plan 
city space for predetermined use. 

It was this early approach to city 
planning that set the tone for 
thinking about cities right up un- 
tiI the present day. 

The first major embodiment of 
these concepts was Ebenezer 
Howard’s ’’Garden City” theories, 
in which he developed the idea of 
relocating city populations in 
artificially created towns in 
the countryside, fully equipped 
with their own industry to allow 
people to earn a living but none¬ 
theless close to envigorating 
nature. The second major embodi¬ 
ment of these concepts was Le 
Corbusier’s Radiant City, where 
the population was to be housed in 
enormous skyscrapers occupying 
only five percent of the ground 
area while the remaining ninety- 
five percent remained open, "natural” 
land. As Jane Jacobs pointed out 
in her The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities , however, Le 
Corbusier’s Radiant City shared 
many of the assumptions of the 
Garden City planners. Le Corbusier 
sought to create model cities, not 
by invading nature as the Garden 


City planners would have done, but 
by building "vertical garden cities.” 
As Jacobs points out, 

Le Corbusier’s Radiant City 
depended upon the Garden City. 

The Garden City planners and 
their ever increasing following 
. . . were ?ndefatigably popu¬ 
larizing the ideas of the super¬ 
block, the project neighborhood, 
the unchangeable plan, and grass, 
grass, grass; what is more they 
were successfully establishing 
such attributes as the 
hallmarks of humane, socially 
responsible, functional, high- 
minded planning. Le Corbusier 
really did not have to justi¬ 
fy his vision in either humane 
or city-functional terms.86 

The point that Jacobs makes so 
convincingly in her book is that 
all these well intentioned move¬ 
ments to improve city life were 
undertaken without an adequate 
understanding of the life dynamic 
of the city and that they in effect 
sought to remedy city problems by 
doing away altogether with the 
city as such. As yet unable to 
complete this (hopefully) impos¬ 
sible task, city planners seem 
to have succeeded only in doing 
grave damage to the life functions 
of the cities where they have been 
most inf I uentiaI. 

Richard Sennett took Jacobs’ 
argument one step further in his 
recent book. The Uses of Disorder . 
Using Erik Erikson’s theories of 
human psychological development, 
in which Erikson amp Iifies Freud’s 
concepts of oral, anal, and phallic 
stages and identifies stages of 
development through adolescence 
and adulthood perhaps the most 
famous of which is "the identity 
crisis,” Sennett first points out 

86 

Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life 
of Great American Cities (New York: 
Random House, Vintage Books, 1961), 

p. 22. 
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that human beings necessarily go 
through a period of fixed identity 
during their adolescence. The im¬ 
mature human psyche defends it¬ 
self from being overwhelmed by 
the diversity of stimuli imping¬ 
ing upon it from without by de¬ 
fining itself in advance and thus 
purifying experience. ’’Experience 
is . . . purified by having the 
dissonances interpreted as less 
real than the consonances with 
what is known. 

The problem that Sennett 
identifies is that city life, par¬ 
ticularly in America with its 
abundance and space and emphasis 
upon the egalitarian principles 
of nuclear family life, discourages 
people from growing beyond this 
stage of purified identity. 

Sennett argues that city life, by 
isolating people in individual 
compartments and depriving them 
of the dissonant experi¬ 
ences and conflict situations 
that ordinarily mellow the fixed 
identity of adolescence into the 
mature adult personality, imprisons 
people in the immature stage of 
development that demands purity 
and consonance of both their human 
and physical environment. 

The dominance of purified per¬ 
sonalities in a community af¬ 
fects the qualities of that com¬ 
munity. In a word it stimulates 
the development of the myth of com¬ 
munity solidarity : individual 
psychology becomes manifest in the 
character of the community as a 
whole. Sennett suggests that this 
myth of community solidarity has 
three important consequences. 

First, because community solidarity 
demands that individuals or groups 
that are ’’different” be excluded, 
there is inevitably a ’’loss of 
actual participation in community 
life. Call loss of situations of 
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Richard Sennett, The Uses of 
Disorder (New York: Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1970), p. 11. 


confrontation.” 88 The second 
consequence is the repression of 
deviants, real or imagined. When 
encounters with dissonant per¬ 
sonalities cannot be circumvented, 
those persona Iities are subjected 
to repression by the community. 

The third and perhaps most sig¬ 
nificant consequence of the myth 
of community solidarity is that 
it ’’disposes men ... to escalate 
discord with other communities or 
with outsiders too powerful to be 
excluded to the level of violent 
confrontation.” 8 9 Violent confron¬ 
tation, unlike many modes of re¬ 
lating to others, does not require 
one to actually recognize the 
reality of people’s unique charac¬ 
teristics. There is an auto¬ 
matic polarization—it’s them 
against us—and matters are auto¬ 
matically abstracted to the level 
of a life or death struggle—it’s 
them or us—because it is not 
the particuIar issue itself that 
is felt to be at stake but the 
fixed, purified identity of the 
community as a whole. 

Sennett’s point is the reci¬ 
procity between purified per¬ 
sonality and the character of the 
modern city. As he suggests. 

When future generations of 
historians come to write the 
chronicle of this era, they 
may we I I note that its most 
marked feature was the gradual 
simplification of social inter¬ 
actions and forums for social 
exchange, underlying an ever- 
increasing elaboration of tech¬ 
nological and bureaucratic 
systems.90 

It is the multiplicity of contact 
points, the numerous arenas for 
constructive social conflict, for 

Ibid., p. hi. 

^Ibid. , p. hh. 

90 . 

* Ibid., p. 51. 
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the airing of dissent and the con¬ 
frontation with difference—the 
most significant of which has 
always been the street—that has 
been sacrificed to affluence. 

Alone in our individual homes, trav¬ 
eling to work in our individual 
cars, working in our partitioned 
offices, contacting clients and 
friends by telephone to meet in 
isolated booths at a local res¬ 
taurant, we no longer need to go 
through the bother of coming into 
contact with anyone but family 
and friends of our choosing. While 
this in one sense is a blessing 
provided by affluence, as both 
Sennett and Jacobs argue it is 
a blessing that has cost us another 
richness, the richness of city 
and community life. The loss of 
this richness and fullness has in 
turn deprived city dwellers of 
the need to confront and learn to 
deal with authentic difference. 

To summarize, industrialize- 
tion created serious problems in 
modern cities. In order to deal 
with these problems, "purified 
cities" (Sennett f s phrase) were 
envisioned by the Garden City 
planners and those high-risers who 
followed Le Corbusier. These plans 
invariably assumed two things: 
that it was desirable to deal with 
urban problems as if the city as 
such was a unified and responsive 
entity and that it was further 
desirable to make long-range plans 
for the division of space according 
to predetermined use. These ap¬ 
proaches to urban planning have, 
both Sennett and Jacobs agree, de¬ 
stroyed the life fabric of the 
city. They have deprived the city 
of the ability to grow and diver¬ 
sify in ways not envisioned in the 
unchanging master plan, and they 
have alienated city dwellers from 
one another by relocating them in 
far-flung suburbs or high-rise 
apartments where the mutual and 
random contact points that are 
a city f s main source of life 
are virtually nonexistent. 

The death of the city and the con¬ 


comitant alienation of urban 
residents has served to trap them 
in an immature stage of psychologi¬ 
cal development, that of "purified 
identity." Their psychological 
development truncated by their 
urban environment, individuals 
with purified identities demand 
and create for themselves purified 
communities where dissonant stimuli 
and experiences may be effectively 
shut out and their purified 
identities protected. These com¬ 
munities increase the already mor¬ 
tally wounded city’s problems by 
resorting to one of the only modes 
of problem-solving left available 
after the disappearance of multiple 
contact points and arenas like the 
street for airing differences of 
opinion and reconciling discord: 
violent confrontation. Violent 
confrontation, moreover, because 
it alienates individuals and groups 
even further, does not really 
solve any of the problems at hand 
but only exacerbates them further. 

Paradoxically it seems to be 
the incredible density of Japanese 
cities that has made it possible 
for them to avoid many of the most 
.serious human problems being faced 
by cities in America. Anyone who 
has Iived in or visited Tokyo will 
attest to the fact that it is almost 
impossible to move about or conduct 
the affairs of daily life with¬ 
out coming into contact with hun¬ 
dreds, even thousands, of other 
people. Japanese streets are al¬ 
most' always occupied and even if 
there are not actually people 
walking the streets, the proximity 
of houses to the street, hundreds 
of eyes and ears attentive to 
what happens on the street, makes 
Japanese city streets the safest 
in the world. The density of the 
population and the earthguake-dic- 
tated impracticability of high-rise 
apartment buildings (a fact of 
architecturaI life that is changing 
with improved technology), moreover, 
have made the amount of living 
space available for each city 
resident infinitesimal. This has 
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led in turn to the development of 
a wide variety of auxiliary living 
spaces such as coffee shops and 
bars, where one can sit undisturbed 
for hours and in a sense be alone. 
The fact that Tokyoites are con¬ 
stantly in contact with each other 
has led to the tranquility—in¬ 
credible by New York standards— 
of Tokyo life. 

It should not be surprising 
that the theatre has by no means 
been immune to the plagues of 
modernization that have swept the 
cities. The demise of the 
riotous old Russian playhouses 
upon the emergence of Stanislavski 
was paralleled in Japan by the 
disappearance of the old popular 
"Kabuki" playhouses in Japan.91 
From Ibsen to Pinter, moreover, 
the theatre has abandoned the at¬ 
tempt to match the drama of street 
life but instead has concentrated 
on the relatively simple relation¬ 
ships that exist between "private 
individuals" within the confines 
of a single room. Perhaps the 
only theatre that has consistently 
attempted to resist this trend 
has been Brecht T s "epic theatre," 
and its reception in the Soviet 
Union, that Mecca of urban plan¬ 
ning where Stanislavski remains 
supreme, has continued to be 
decidedly frigid. Certainly this 
is what Tsuno is getting at in 
his article in this magazine when 
he says that Grotowski's theatre 
has been "preempted" by his town, 
for the incredible density of ex¬ 
perience to be had during a sim¬ 
ple meal in the student dining 
hall of the university in Wroclaw 
reaches far beyond the expressive 
capacity of Grotowski f s Stanislav- 
skian Laboratory Theatre. 

91 

I am using the term Kabuki here 
generically, to include all of the 
popular forms extant after the 
Restoration and not necessarily 
limited to the refined spectacle 
presented today on the stages of the 
National Theatre. 


Of course, I am not the first 
to point out the important though 
too long ignored relationship 
between the theatre and the streets. 
In fact there is an entire genre 
of "street theatre" that has at¬ 
tempted to reinstate this relation¬ 
ship. Needless to say there has 
been no outstanding achievement 
in this genre. But perhaps this 
is less due to the failings of 
the theatre than to the increasing¬ 
ly monolithic quality of contem¬ 
porary streets. We no longer live 
in an age of crowded, chaotic 
streets where daily reality changes 
with the quality of the actions 
and presences that fill them. We 
do not live in a time when the 
street conforms to the uses to 
which it is put. Ours is a time 
when streets have been planned for 
predetermined use, when our cities 
have been zoned and our various 
life activities neatly segregated 
from each other. The streets in 
our cities represent the great 
stronghold of modernism. They 
are in spatial terms the epitomi- 
zation of the modern episteme. 

To think that one can perform ef¬ 
fective theatre in the streets is 
to delude oneself. Successful 
street theatre is predicated upon 
successful streets, and these we 
do not possess. As Sato Makoto 
pointed out in an earlier issue 
of this magazine, the same ob¬ 
jection made about the limitations 
imposed upon the theatre by the 
proscenium arch can be leveled 
at the street. Both, in fact, are 
concrete manifestations of the 
modern episteme . 

The idea that the proscenium 
arch is a kind of system de¬ 
rives from the fact that it is 
the form which theatres must 
take. We object to the prosce¬ 
nium arch insofar as it repre¬ 
sents the system of modern 
theatre. There 1 s not much 
point in making a stink about 
the proscenium arch per se. Up 
until now, we ! ve taken our plays 
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around the country to be per¬ 
formed in community centers and 
progressive rented halls. If, 
by continuing to perform in 
rented halls and community 
centers, we become trapped in 
the system of which they are a 
part, then we face the necessity 
of performing our plays some¬ 
where else. 

I believe street theatre to be 
ineffective for the same reason. 

I ? m still not able to imagine 
the fantastic world that is 
theatre emerging from the power¬ 
ful system that rules the 
streets. I don ! t believe you 
can produce anything more with 
street theatre than the feeling 
of seeing a play in the street. 
Street theatre has nothing to 
say about theatre. The most 
that it might be able to do is 
become a surrogate for modern 
theatre, eventually taking its 
name. 

I think theatre is theatre. In 
that sense I f m a traditional man 
of the theatre. I don T t think 
theatre is the penultimate end, 
but I do believe that theatre 
can only be fulfilled by its 
own means. I ? m extremely 
skeptical of the illusion that 
by doing something "theatricaI" 
you T ve done the theatre bit and 
that f s all there is to it. I 
despise the soft-headed belief 
that by carelessly dashing out 
into the street you f ve per¬ 
formed an act of theatre. You T re 
only going to get swallowed up 
by the social order of the 
streets themselves. If pure 
political demonstrations were 
called street theatre, I 
wouldn f t have any objection, 
but you run into an enormous 
problem when you just try to 
combine theatre and the streets.92 

^ 2 Sato Makoto, "Comments,” CTJ 1/3, 
p. 19. 


From this it will perhaps be ap¬ 
parent why Theatre Center 68 has 
committed itself to performing in 
a tent.The tent is an anomaly. 
It submits neither to the regimen 
of the streets nor to that of 
theatre buildings. The tent may 
not be an ideal arena for certain 
kinds of performance, but it is 
independent space, privileged 
space where the rules of the 
everyday world, the modern episteme 
and the paradigm of the theatre, 
may be suspended. It will also be 
apparent, perhaps, why French 
phiIosopher-socioIogist Henri 
Lefebvre has argued that "an 
urban reform could assume today 
the role and the signficance that 
were, for ha If a century, those 
of the agricultural reform. . . ." 
and why he has gone on to state. 

The Festival rediscovered 
and magnified by overcoming the 
conflict between everyday life 
and festivity and enabling 
these terms to harmonize in and 
through urban society, such is 
the final clause of the revolu¬ 
tionary plan.94 (Italics in 
the originaI.) 

Lefebvre emphasizes, "There should 
be no misunderstandings at this 
point; urbanism will emerge from 
the revolution, not the revolution 
from urban ism."95 What we need 
desperately today is urban reform. 
This is not only true because of 
the cruelty and danger of modern 
city life but also because re- 

93 See CTJ 1/3 and I/U for detailed 
descriptions of Theatre Center 68 f s 
black tent. 

94 

Henri Lefebvre, Everyday Life in 
the Modern World , trans. Sacha 
Rabinovitch (New York, Evanston, 

San Francisco, and London: Harper 
and Row, Harper Torchbooks, 1971), 

pp. 205-206. 

95 Ibid., p. 205 . 
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forming the city would be tanta¬ 
mount to challenging the battle¬ 
ments of the modern episteme. We 
may be able to alter the ideal 
manifestations of the modern 
episteme that I discussed in part 
two of this essay, but we will not 
have leveled a really lethal 
challenge to it until we have suc¬ 
cessfully undermined its spatial 
manifestations in the construction 
of our cities. True urbanism, an 
urban society where festivity is 
inextricably linked with everyday 
life, will only emerge when the 
modern paradigm of the city has 
been overthrown. Urban reform 
must therefore remain high on our 
list of priorities. 

The contribution we have imagined 
our tent might make to urban life 
might also be noted here. The 
reciprocal relationship between 
the theatre and the streets is es¬ 
sential; one without the other is 
meaningless. As an anomaly, an 
irreducible presence, the tent en¬ 
riches urban life and challenges 
the hegemony of the modern street 
while at the same time it owes its 
richness and the impact of its 
chaIlenge to the very potent 
reality that lies just beyond its 
canvas sides. What the tent makes 
possible is a give-and-take be¬ 
tween the theatre and the street, 
not a ’’constructive interplay of 
ideas,” but of sounds and smells, 
of people coming and going, of 
life pure and simple. It is this 
latter interchange that modernism, 
with its ultimate aim of segregat¬ 
ing every function into its own 
hermetically sealed container, so 
heartiIy disdains. 

Sennett offers some suggestions 
as to the directions urban reform 
should take. The first direction 
for change he suggests is to in¬ 
crease the density of urban areas. 
’’Such density," he writes, "permits 
the expression of personal de¬ 
viation or idiosyncrasy in a milieu 
where there are too many people 
thrown together to discipline 
everyone to the same norm. "96 


The second direction for change 
Sennett suggests derives from the 
first: it is to integrate the 

functions of life, i.e., to re¬ 
verse the trend toward segrega¬ 
tion, through a concerted effort 
necessitated by increased density 
"to effect socioeconomic integra¬ 
tion of living, working, and 
recreational spaces."97 The third 
and most serious direction for 
change in Sennett’s plan is "the 
removal of central bureaucracies 
from their present directive 
power."98 

Cities made disorderly along 
these lines produce at least 
three kinds of institutional 
change. First, there would 
be a radical broadening of 
people active as the city’s 
planners and leaders. Second, 
political "image" or per¬ 
sonality would become a less 
important factor in choosing 
elected officials. Third, 
and most importantly, the 
phenomenon of family intensity 
would be greatly weakened. 99 

Sennett believes that in a very 
real sense, power must be returned 
to the people, not by a beneficent 
bureaucracy but by the necessities 
implicit in the structure of their 
lives. The daily encounter with 
difference, unavoidable social 
conflict, and the experience of 
everyday problem solving are es¬ 
sential steps to human maturation. 
The modern city and the nuclear 
family, combined with a centralized 
bureaucracy, radically simplify 
social interactions and tend to 
produce limited, crippled human 
beings. What Sennett suggests 

96 

The Uses of Disorder , p. 159. 

97 

Ibid., p. 159. 
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instead are "survival communities." 

What is needed in order to 
create cities where people are 
forced to confront each other 
is a reconstituting of public 
power, not a destruction of it. 

As a rule of change, the situa¬ 
tions creating survival en¬ 
counters would be as follows: 
there would be no policing, nor 
any other form of centra I con¬ 
trol, of schooling, zoning, 
renewal, or city activities that 
could be performed through 
common community action, or, 
even more importantly, through 
direct, nonviolent conflict in 
the city itself. This abstract 
idea comes clearer by examin¬ 
ing a second change needed in 
city structure . . . The city 
must be conceived as a social 
order of parts without a coherent, 
controllable whole form. The 
planning of functional divisions, 
of processes, of land use 
in advance of the habitation of 
the land should be abolished. 
Rather, the creation of city 
spaces should be for varied, 
changeable use.100 

Urban diversity and urban dis¬ 
order are essential to the rehu¬ 
manization of city life, to a 
resurrection of the streets. It is 
hard to avoid concluding that it 
will be only after urban reform 
along these lines has been car¬ 
ried out that Lefebvre T s call for 
a harmonization of festivity and 
everyday life in and through urban 
society will be answered and a 
politically effective theatre 
reaIized. 

In much the same way that an 
integration of different dimen¬ 
sions of time and the abandonment 
of the pursuit of one exemplary, 
monolithic History is essential 
to the overthrow of the modern 
episteme and its sanguinary mani- 

, p. lUl. 


festations, so is an integration 
of different dimensions of space 
and the abandonment of the quest 
for the perfectly designed, exem¬ 
plary City essential to the over¬ 
throw of the modern episteme and 
its repressive influence on our 
everyday lives. What I suggested 
in my discussion of George Steiner 
and Elie Wiesel is that we can 
and in fact must live lives that 
span many dimensions of time; our 
lives can and must remain in a 
state of temporaI flux and disorder 
if we are to succeed in appreciat¬ 
ing the many different ways in 
which human beings have come to 
live and if we are to avoid 
threatening them with imminent 
destruction if they fail to con¬ 
form to the "self-evident" destiny 
History has proclaimed for them. 

What I am suggesting here is that 
our lives must similarly span 
many dimensions of space; that our 
lives, insofar as we are post¬ 
industrial and therefore largely 
urban men, can and must remain in 
a state of spatial flux and disorder 
if we are to succeed in appre¬ 
ciating the richness implicit in 
human diversity and avoid truncat¬ 
ing our psychological development 
at an immature stage that induces 
us to easy, even gratuitous, 
violence. The theatre that we 
create must therefore fulfill at 
least two essential functions if 
it is.to transcend the modern 
paradigm and challenge the modern 
episteme . First it must be a realm 
where the dissonances of time and 
space are just as real as the 
consonances with what is known, and 
second it must maintain the capacity, 
as do human streets, to weave these 
dissonances into a matrix for life. 
But what exactly might this theatre 
be like, and how is it to be 
politicaI? 

Part Four: The Dialogical Theatre 

In the jumble of time and space, 
things are. Despite the modernistic 
move toward the rationalization of 
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life, the ordering of events in an 
enunciable History of Mankind, the 
straightening of streets and plot¬ 
ting of space, disparities persist 
both in the organization and config¬ 
uration of objects and events and in 
their perception. It would seem to 
me, as I have been trying to point 
out in the preceding sections of 
this essay, that efforts toward the 
refinement and rationalization of 
social life and the tendency to 
demand of human experience that it 
conform to a single, logical pattern 
impoverish our lives and even lead 
to our persecution of others. 

The foremost task that the 
theatre faces today is to find the 
means to encompass many dimensions 
of time and space at once, to escape 
the confines of the modern episteme. 

I have no intention of underestimat¬ 
ing the seriousness and the difficul¬ 
ty of such an undertaking. I do not 
believe that in attempting to devel¬ 
op a new theatre we will have an 
easy time, and this accounts, per¬ 
haps, for the importance that is 
given movement. Movement is life. 

The instant movement ceases, the 
moment the theatre becomes static 
and sedentary, it is dead. What 
is important above all is the 
maintenance of dynamism, the dynamic 
fact of the theatre f s existence, for 
only with the presence of this one 
central fact can others be ordered 
around it. I am not advocating 
a movement or the movement. I am 
suggesting movement pure and simple. 

I am suggesting production and 
performance of a theatre ordered on 
original principles that try not 
to duplicate those dictated by the 
modern paradigm of the theatre, 
theatre that does not tag along 
behind the military parades of his¬ 
tory or crouch in the shadows of 
inviolable private individuals, but 
a theatre that both in ideal terms 
and in reality attempts to span the 
breadth of the street that leads 
through to the heart of time. 

It would seem to me that the 
central mystery of the theatre I am 
talking about, a theatre that is 


not so much a vision of my own as an 
abstraction of my direct experience 
with Theatre Center 68, lies in the 
dialogical principle of its organiza¬ 
tion. In both the temporal and 
spatial situations I have 
discussed above, I have ventured to 
suggest that both the notion of an 
a priori order of things and the 
notion of an order imposable from 
without are illusions. Situations 
that are disorderly, situations 
maintained by the continuation of 
dialogue between participants and 
between them and their concrete 
environment, by the constant bicker¬ 
ing of mutual consent', by the 
establishment, alteration, and rees¬ 
tablishment of faith and trust 
between people in solving the real 
problems that confront them appear 
to me better able to exploit the 
wealth of mankind f s diversity than 
those that are wrapped in a meticu¬ 
lously woven cocoon of order. 

Although my knowledge of what I 
am calling the dialogical situation 
derives most immediately from my 
experience of the theatre, I am 
borrowing the words from Martin 
Buber. 

It is only when reality is turned 
into logic and A and non-A dare 
no longer dwell together, that 
we get determinism and indeter¬ 
minism, a doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion and a doctrine of freedom, 
each exclusing the other. Accord¬ 
ing to the logical conception of 
truth, only one of two contraries 
can be true, but in the reality 
of life as one lives it they are 
inseparable. The person who makes 
a decision knows that his deciding 
is no self-delusion; the person 
who has acted knows that he was 
and is in the hand of God. The 
unity of the contraries is the 
mystery at the innermost core of 
the dialogue.I 01 

101 Martin Buber, "The Faith of 
Judaism," Israel and the World , 

2nd edition (New York: Schocken 
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The greatest paradox of Buber’s idea 
of the dialogue, it seems to me, is 
that it is not really a dialogue in 
the strict sense of the term. That 
is, despite the fact that the word 
dialogue denotes dualism, the 
dialogue Buber envisions takes place 
in a state of at-one-ment, unifica¬ 
tion with God, who nonetheless 
remains other, incomprehensible, 
omnipotent. 

Some time ago, Sato Makoto made 
the following statement. 

To focus on the actors as a prob¬ 
lem in theatrical space is to at¬ 
tempt to deal with the problem of 
the audience. Regardless of the 
multifarious significance that 
has hitherto been attached to the 
fact that two sets of bodies with 
different names face off in the 
ad hoc arrangement of the theatre, 
no difference in fact exists 
between them.102 

We know from experience that Theatre 
Center 68, Sato’s theatre, insists 
upon a very clear distinction, 
a Brechtian "alienation,” of its 
audience and does not indulge in 
"audience participation" experiments 
or "grope-ins." In fact, to a 
careless spectator, it may seem no 
different from many traditional 
theatres. There is a very impor¬ 
tant difference, however, and that 
difference is the ultimate unity 
of the participants in a dialogical 
situation. 

The need to reunite the audience 
and actors after their traumatic 
separation by the proscenium arch 
and curtain has been felt around the 
world. The most popular approaches 
to the problem have tried to en¬ 
courage "audience participation" in 

Books, Schocken Paperback, 1963 ), 
p. 17. 
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Sato Makoto " Kakumei no Engeki e 
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of the Revolution], Nihon Dokusho 
Shimbun, December 20, 1971. 


the theatre. Members of the audi¬ 
ence have been encouraged to take 
a part in the play, to leave their 
seats and enter the sacrosanct area 
of the stage. The difficulty I see 
with this approach is that it does 
not really unite actors and audience 
but rather reinforces the distinc¬ 
tion between them. In modern 
theatre, actors create meanings 
that they communicate to a passive 
audience. So-called audience 
participation experiments do not 
alter this relationship but in fact 
confirm it, for the audience, 
whether it be sitting in chairs 
fixed to the floor of the theatre or 
prancing about naked in a converted 
garage, continues to participate in 
a pageant not of its making. The 
audience continues to receive its 
significance from the actors. 

What Brecht sought to do with his 
alienation technique was to destroy 
this relationship by forcing his 
audience to reason things out for 
themselves. Sato’s insistence on 
the fundamental unity of audience 
and actors and his simultaneous 
rejection of "audience participation" 
strikes me as a similar attempt to 
destroy the relationship established 
by the modern paradigm of the 
theatre. But more significantly, 
SatS’s theatre, like that of Kara 
JtJro, attempts to create and main¬ 
tain a dialogical situation, a 
dialogical relationship between the 
actors and the audience. 

One of the interesting things 
about Sausserean linguistics and 
the whole idea of a science of signs, 
semiology, is that it notes that the 
sign is made up of two parts, the 
signified and the signifier. As I 
understand it, what this means is 
that in order for a sign to be a sign 
it must be something with meaning— 
such as a green light—and something 
that is meant—to move a vehicle a- 
long a highway. This provides an 
interesting parallel. The signifier 
is not the signified nor the 
signified the signifier, but they 
are one in the sign. God is not 
man nor is man God, but they are 
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One. Thus in the theatre, too, 
the audience is not the actors nor 
are the actors the audience, but 
they are one in the theatre that 
they create together. This is the 
first element in the dialogical 
situation—the dialogue is a unity. 

In the middle of a prayer Rabbi 
Levi Yitzhak said: 

’’Lord of all the world! A time 
there was when you went around 
with that Torah of yours and 
were wi I Iing to seI I it at a 
bargain, like apples that have 
gone bad, yet no one would buy 
it from you. No one would even 
look at you! And then we took 
it! Because of this I want to 
propose a deaI. We have many 
sins and misdeeds, and you an 
abundance of forgiveness and 
atonement. Let us exchange! But 
perhaps you will say: ’’Like for 
like!” My answer is: Had we no 
sins, what would you do with your 
forgiveness? So you must balance 
the deal by giving us life, and 
children, and food besides! 103 

Thus the whole history of the 
world, the hidden, real world 
history is a dialogue between God 
and his creature; a dialogue in 
which man is a true, legitimate 
partner, who is entitled and 
empowered to speak his own 
independent word out of his own 
being.104 

This is the second element in the 
dialogical situation, each partner 
contributes what he has to the 
dialogue. Man does not attempt to 
be God; man has his hands full 
attempting to be man—and God has his 
troubles, too. 
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It is told: 

The emperor of Vienna issued an 
edict which was bound to make 
thoroughly miserable the already 
oppressed Jews of Galicia. At 
that time, an earnest and studi¬ 
ous man by the name of Feivel 
lived in Rabbi Elimelekh’s House 
of Study. One night he rose, 
entered the zaddik’s room, and 
said to him: ’’Master, I have a 
suit against God.” And even as 
he spoke he was horrified at his 
own words. 

But Rabbi Elimelekh answered him: 
’’Very well, but the court is not 
in session by night.” 

The next day, two zaddikim came to 
Lizhensk, Israel of Koznitz and 
Jacob Yitzhak of Lublin, and 
stayed in Rabbi Elimelekh’s house. 
After the midday meal, the rabbi 
had the man who had spoken to him 
called and said: ’’Now tell us 
about your lawsuit.” 

”1 have not the strength to do it 
now,” Feivel said fafteringly. 
’’Then I give you the strength,” 
said Rabbi EIimeIekh. 

And Feivel began to speak. ’’Why 
are we held in bondage in this 
empire? Does not God say in the 
Torah: ’For unto Me the chiIdren 

of Israel are servants.’ And 
even though he has sent us to 
alien lands, still, wherever we 
are, he must leave us full free¬ 
dom to serve him.” 

To this Rabbi Elimelekh replied: 
”We know God’s reply, for it also 
is written in the passage of re¬ 
proof through Moses and the 
prophets. But now, both the 
plaintiff and the defendant shall 
leave the court-room, as the rule 
prescribes, so that the judges 
may not be influenced by them. 

So go out. Rabbi Feivel. You, 

Lord of the world, we cannot send 
out, because your glory fills the 
earth, and without your presence, 
not one of us could live for even 
a moment. But we herewith inform 
you that we shall not let our¬ 
selves be influenced by you 
either.” Then the three sat in 
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judgment, silently and with 
closed eyes. After an hour, they 
called in Feivel and gave him the 
verdict: that he was in the 
right. In the same hour, the 
edict in Vienna was cancel led. ^5 

The third element in the dialogical 
situation is the significance of 
language and things, their configu¬ 
rations, their selfhood. As Gershom 
Scholem has put it in explaining 
the major characteristics of Jewish 
mysticism, 

AI I creation . . . is, from the 
point of view of God, nothing but 
an expression of his hidden self 
that begins and ends by giving 
itself a name, the holy name of 
God, the perpetual act of crea¬ 
tion. All that lives is an 
expression of God T s language. . 


The mystic refrains from destroy¬ 
ing the living texture of reli¬ 
gious narrative by allegorizing 
it . . . His essential mode of 
thinking is what I should like to 
call symbolical in the strictest 
sense ... If allegory can be 
defined as the representation of 
an expressible something by 
another expressible something, 
the mystical symbol is an expres¬ 
sible representation of something 
which lies beyond the sphere 
of expression and communication, 
something which comes from a 
sphere whose face is, as it were, 
turned inward and away from us. 

A hidden and inexpressible reali¬ 
ty finds its expression in the 
symbol. If the symbol is thus al¬ 
so a sign or representation it is 
nevertheless more than that . . 

The symbol "signifies" nothing 
and communicates nothing, but 


y Buber, Tales of the Hasidim: 
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makes something transparent 
which is beyond all expression. 
Where deeper insight into the 
structure of the allegory 
uncovers fresh layers of meaning, 
the symbol is intuitively under¬ 
stood all at once—or not at 
all . . . It is a ’’momentary 
totality” which is perceived 
intuitively in a mystical now — 
the dimension of time proper to 
the symbol.107 

Now the dialogical situation in 
Judaism as I am here presenting it 
suggests three ideas: the first is 
the unity in the dialogue, the 
second is the unique contribution 
each participant makes to the 
dialogue, and the third is the 
concrete medium of the dialogue. An 
exhaustive discussion of each of 
these would extend far beyond the 
limits of this essay. I would here 
simply like to borrow these ideas in 
order to explain the nature of the 
theatre I have in mind and its mode 
of being. I am not, of course, 
suggesting that the theatre should 
necessarily be thought of as a 
religious experience. I am merely 
suggesting a metaphor with the 
dialogical experience as it is 
found in Judaism. 

The idea of the unity of the 
actors and audience, the idea that 
they are really nothing more than 
different points on the same 
continuum is not new, nor is the 
idea that the active participation of 
the audience in the theatre, the 
active support and interest of the 
audience, is essential to its exist¬ 
ence. The participation of the 
audience in the theatre is indispen¬ 
sable whether the actors attempt to 
involve the audience physically in 
the action or not. If the audience 
is inadequately involved in the 
theatre, that is a problem of the 
audience and not of the actors. 

Actors can only go so far to interest 
the audience in what they are doing; 

107 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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beyond that point the audience is 
on its own. "Grope-ins” and 
general physical contact with the 
audience only serve to exaggerate 
the importance of the physical 
presence of other human beings--a fact 
one hardly needs to be reminded of in 
any city where streets continue to 
fulfill a portion of their human 
function. But even if one recognized 
the validity of these experiments as 
experiments it would still be impos¬ 
sible to admit that ultimately they 
succeeded in doing anything more than 
reducing the audience to the terms of 
the actors, for ultimately the theatre 
must be as much a product of the audi¬ 
ence as of the actors, and not merely 
in physical terms. That is pure 
simple-mindedness. Whether or not 
the audience participates physically 
in the performance is ultimately of 
little consequence, for the audi¬ 
ence’s proper function must be ful¬ 
filled beyond the confines of the 
theatre proper. 

Audience participation in the 
theatre is measured by the extent to 
which the theatre as a living entity 
plays a unique and irrepIaceabIe role 
in their lives and by the extent to 
which the theatre owes its existence 
to the support of its audience. 

People can come to the theatre and 
sit quietly in their seats or get up 
and run nude around the auditorium 
for all the difference it makes— 
what is important is how they got 
there and what they have to 
contribute to the structure of the 
space they occupy. The theatre is 
not a matter of theatre buildings 
or of plays or of bodies. Given 
the development of modern technology, 
practically any theatre that is 
conceivable is also possible. But 
no theatre is really authentic 
unless it has earned the permanent 
respect, interest, and commitment 
of the people who come to participate 
in it as its audience. Any 
community can buy itself a building 
and hire a company of employees who 
call themselves actors, and the 
boom of such small repertory com¬ 
panies in affluent American communi¬ 


ties proceeds apace, but few indeed 
are the theatres that owe more than 
their financial existence to their 
audiences. 

The contribution of the audience 
to the dialogue that is the theatre 
is therefore not reducible to mere 
physical presence—although no 
theatre can survive if it is not 
attended. But it is the nature of 
this attendance, how one attends 
(pays attention to) the theatre that 
is important. Just as the congrega¬ 
tion’s contribution to the 
maintenance of a house of worship 
must not stop at monetary support 
and physical presence at ceremonies— 
both of which are nonetheless impor¬ 
tant—the theatre cannot survive on 
charity and occasional attendance 
either. The audience’s contribution 
to the dialogue of the theatre is a 
contribution entirely appropriate to 
its role as audience; the audience 
does not have to participate in the 
theatre in any other way. The audi¬ 
ence gives the theatre life by making 
it a part of its own. The theatre 
lives in and through its audience. 

Because the theatre lives in and 
through its audience, each theatre 
wi I I necessarily be unique as alI 
human communities are unique. 
Conversely, the transposabiIity and 
interchangeabIeness of modern 
theatre, which Tsuno has accurately 
compared to a cassette tape recorder, 
where any play in the repertory may 
be "played back" in any theatre any¬ 
where in the world, is anathema to 
authentic theatrical experience. 

The theatre festival, the local 
"professional" repertory company, 
the theatre building that accommo¬ 
dates road shows that have become 
popular on Broadway or the equiva¬ 
lent symbolize the deplorable 
monotonization and homogenization of 
life and the enormously expanding 
system of calculated violence aimed 
at stamping out the inevitable 
differences and deviations that are 
bound to arise from diverse experi¬ 
ences of space and time. The fact 
that we now have theatres, not only 
in every part of one country but in 
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practically every part of every 
country, performing the same plays 
in the same fashion to audiences who 
have mystified themselves (R. D. 
Laing f s phrase) into experiencing 
them in the same way is a travesty 
exceeded only by the fact that in 
addition we have innumerable theatre 
festivals and theatre critics and 
internationaI theatre institutes and 
theatre journals whose sole 
ascertainable purpose it is to 
exacerbate this trend and an entire 
international generation that does 
not find this in the least strange. 
The phrase "the theatre belongs to 
its audience” means that the form 
of the theatre necessarily differs 
with its city, state, country, 
linguistic region, and so forth. 

It differs in authentic ways, not 
merely as a variation on exemplary 
themes and models. It differs in 
its origins as well as in its 
results. The theatre belongs to 
its audience because its audience 
has made it out of the materials 
at hand (this is "poor theatre”), 
and not because it got a grant from 
the government or a wink from La 
Mama and Joseph Papp. Only when the 
theatre really belongs to its 
audience and to its actors will each 
be able to contribute its share to 
the dialogue. 

The medium of the dialogical 
theatre is an irreducible language, 
a language that is utterly concrete 
as true symbols are so; a language 
that is defined by the unique 
relationship between the theatre, 
its audience, and their situation 
together in time. The theatre 
creates concrete expressions that 
derive from its experience of its 
audience and its time; the audience 
does not attempt to allegorize 
these expressions, for allegoriza- 
tion is neither necessary nor help¬ 
ful. The theatre does not have any 
other message. It is its own 
reality; it means itself. If the 
symbols created in the theatre are 
also signs for something else, they 
are for this reason not any less 
concrete. Ultimately, the dialogical 


theatre does not signify anything. 

It simply is, and out of its being 
comes the possibility of communion 
and the opening into fabulous time. 

The actor in the dialogical 
theatre is Iike an orb in the vacu¬ 
um of space. Actors reflect the 
light of history that is present 
but invisible. They make visible 
the configuration of history in the 
space of time. The actors in the 
dialogical theatre, like its 
language, may signify something 
beyond themselves, but they remain 
bound to the configurations of 
history, to the concrete reality of 
life in the world, and they do not 
spin off into a realm of unbound 
abstraction. The dialogical theatre 
is unique to its time and its locale; 
it is one with its audience; it is 
neither universa IizabIe nor reduc¬ 
ible. It exists because its audi¬ 
ence makes it and supports its 
existence. 

This by no means subjugates the 
theatre to the whims of its audience, 
nor is the audience required to 
accept everything the theatre sees 
fit to do. It is in fact the ten¬ 
sion between living, breathing 
human beings that is the indispen¬ 
sable prerequisite to the dialogical 
theatre 1 s existence. Each partner 
in the dialogue "is a true, legiti¬ 
mate partner, who is entitled to 
speak his own independent word out 
of his own being.” 

For reasons that should be 
obvious, I will not prescribe the 
nature of the performance to be 
undertaken in the dialogical theatre. 
The nature of the performance must 
as far as possible remain in the 
hands of those who make the theatre— 
both the audience and the actors. 

But included in this issue of 
Concerned Theatre Japan are two plays, 
Akimoto Matsuyo_|_s Raison the Priest of 
Hitachi and Sato Makoto f s My Beatles , 
which may serve to illustrate a cen¬ 
tral feature of performance in the 
dialogical theatre: the unique 
character of its hero. Perhaps if 
this central aspect is understood, 
other characteristics of the dialogi— 
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cal theatre will be more easily 
comprehended. 

* 

Elsewhere in this magazine there 
is a brief story by Elie Wiesel, "An 
Evening Guest." The structure of the 
story is very simple: Wiesel de¬ 
scribes how as a child he had pic¬ 
tured the prophet Elijah as a 
Yemenite Jew, "a prince ageless, 
rootless, fierce, turning up wherever 
he is awaited," how his experience on 
the last Passover night he spent with 
his family in Sighet made him doubt 
this preconception, and how his 
recognition of the true Elijah was 
confirmed when he saw the travel- 
weary beggar again in the crowd leav¬ 
ing the ghetto for Auschwitz. "He 
seemed more at ease than his compan¬ 
ions, as ?f he had already taken 
this route a thousand times." The 
prophet appears in the midst of those 
who await him as one of them . He 
lessens the burden of their fate by 
shifting part of its weight to his 
own accustomed shoulders. 

This experience, as Wiesel de¬ 
scribes it, is the prototypical expe¬ 
rience of the hero in the dialogical 
theatre. Both Kaison in Akimoto's 
play and the Beatles in Sato f s follow 
this pattern. 

Kaison the priest of Hitachi was a 
retainer of Japanese hi story f s most 
tragic figure, Minamoto-no-Yoshitsune. 
Legend has it that Kaison became a 
biwa-hoshi, an itinerant priest and 
storyteller, after he betrayed 
Yoshitsune during the battled that 
ended in Yoshitsune f s death. Legend 
relates how Kaison has wandered to 
this day, unable to die, chanting the 
story of his cowardice to the accom¬ 
paniment of the biwa. 

The biwa is a lute I ike instrument 
found in Japan, Korea, and China. 

The biwa ordinarily has four strings, 
but sometimes it has five. Its body 
is pear-shaped, with a flat face, 
and measures sixty to ninety 
centimeters (twenty-four to thirty-two 
inches) in length. In Japan the biwa 
is played with a plectrum, but in 


Korea and China it is played with the 
fingernails. The biwa entered Japan 
during the Nara period (710-794), and 
it is thought to have come from India 
after traversing Central Asia, 

China, and Korea. There are 
various kinds of biwas, including 
the gaku-biwa, used in performances 
of Gagaku, the Satsuma biwa, which 
developed toward the end of the 
Muromachi period (1336-1568), a 
larger type, and the Chikuzen biwa, 
a smaller type. The biwa played 
by Kaison, however, is known as 
the He ike biwa, a refinement of 
the mosb-biwa that had been played 
since the Heian period (794-1184) 
by blind itinerant priests who 
used it to accompany the recita¬ 
tion of prayers and the telling of 
tales. 

The tales chanted to the ac¬ 
companiment of the He ike biwa re¬ 
late the iI I-fated war of the 
Heike clan against the Genji. The 
war between the Heike (Taira) 
and Genji (Minamoto) clans, which 
took place between the years 1180 
and 1185, is one of the events that 
has most fascinated the Japanese 
imagination over the centuries. 

Out of the war grew countless 
stories, but the Heike Monogatari 
(Tales of the Heike) is by far the 
most significant. The first ver¬ 
sion of the Heike is thought to have 
been completed around 1220 and is 
attributed to Shinano-no-Zenji 
Yukinaga, a former provincial 
governor turned Buddhist monk, be¬ 
cause of a note to that effect in 
Yoshida Kenko T s Tsurezuregusa , 
but in fact the Heike Monogatari 
was as much the product of the 
itinerant priests who sang it to 
the droning sound of the biwa and 
to the people all over Japan who 
listened to it and enriched it with 
their own local language, song, 
and versions of what had really 
happened during the war than to any 
individual author or authors. 

The Heike Monogatari drew upon 
two antecedents that helped to 
determine its basic character. 

The first was the tradition of miIi— 
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tary romances that stretched back 
to the middle of the tenth century 
and the Shomonki, which records 
the unsucessful rebellion of 
Taira-no-Masakado against the 
powerful Fujiwara family. The 
last major work in this tradition 
is the Gekeiki, an English trans¬ 
lation of which is available and 
which may serve as a valuable ref¬ 
erence for readers interested in 
going deeper into the background 
of Raison the Priest of Eitaohi 
and the biography of Minamoto-no- 
Yoshitsune.I 08 

The second determining influence 
on the Eeike was the biwa-hoshi , 
the itinerant priests who, since 
the Heian period, had traveled 
through the cities of Japan recit¬ 
ing prayers and telling tales to 
the accompaniment of the biwa. 

These men spread The Tales of the 
Heike all over Japan, giving them 
their special flavor as oral Iitera- 
ture and injecting them with 
their own Buddhist faith as well 
as with the popular animistic be¬ 
liefs of their listeners. The in¬ 
fluence of these mendicant priests 
was not limited to the Eeike Mono- 
gatavi, but through it they con¬ 
tributed to the development of 
other genres of Japanese literature 
as well, not the least of which 
was Noh drama. Noh depends heavily 
upon the Eeike both for its subject 
matter and its language, and this 
fact is frequently pointed out. A 
fact that is often overlooked, 
however, as Hoff and FIindt point 
out elsewhere in this magazine, is 
that Noh also owes its internal 
logic to song traditions like 
those that also energize the Eeike. 
The Eeike Monogatari owes its 
coherence to the song sequences 
promulgated by the biwa-hoshi, 
whose tradition also influenced 
the development of Noh. 


Helen Craig McCullough, trans., 
Yoshitsune: A Fifteenth Century 
Japanese Chronicle (Tokyo: University 
of Tokyo Press, 1966). 


The subject of the Eeike is, of 
course, the war between the Heike 
and the Genji. One of its prime 
functions was to serve as a requiem 
for the Heike dead, praising their 
valiant deeds and praying for the 
repose of their souls. Although as 
far as I know there is no histori¬ 
cal evidence to suggest that 
Kaison actually did become a biwa- 
hoshi after he betrayed Yoshi¬ 
tsune, it seems entirely reasonable 
that legend should have him doing 
so, for by repeating the tale of 
his own cowardice and of Yoshi- 
tsune f s courage he takes the only 
opportunity available to him to do 
penance and to soothe Yoshitsune f s 
vengefuI sou 1.109 

Yoshitsune (1159-1189) was the 
younger half-brother of Minamoto- 
no-Yoritomo, who led the Genji 
against the Heike and established 
the Kamakura Shogunate in 1185. 

For reasons that are by no means 
clear but ostensibly in order to 
consolidate his control over the 
country and to eliminate a potential 
rival, Yoritomo had his brother 
pursued and ultimately forced to 
commit suicide near Hiraizumi in 
northeastern Japan. Yoshitsune f s 
romantic character, his brilliance 
as a warrior who did much to help 
his brother achieve power, his love 
for the beautiful courtesan Shizuka 
Gozen, and his untimely death, due, 
many contend, to jealous slander 
to the effect that he intended to 
challenge his brothers power, all 
combine to make him one of Japanese 
history’s most popular characters. 
Small wonder that countless legends 
have grown up around him, including 
the legend that he did not really 
die but escaped to the continent 

109 

For insights into the mechanism 
of the folk imagination that may 
have been responsible for immortal¬ 
izing Kaison as a biwa-hoshi in 
legend, readers may wish to compare 
him to Kagekiyo as he is described 
in Hirosue Tamotsu’s article, "The 
Blind Kagekiyo," in CTJ l/l. 
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where he took a new name and con¬ 
tinued his exploits as none other 
than Genghis Khan. Yoshitsune and 
his adventures have been the 
source of numerous Noh and Kabuki 
plays, and the climax of one such 
Noh play, Yashima , is recited and 
danced by Hidemitsu at the end of 
the third act of Kaison the Priest 
of Hitachi as he tries to screw 
up the courage to cross the straits 
himself. 

As in Wiesel f s story, however, 
the hero we had expected to ap¬ 
pear as a fierce warrior out of 
another age is nothing of the 
sort. He is ’’one of us.” 

Kaison II: By your leave, my 
friends, by your leave. You 
have called my name, and though 
ashamed to appear before you, I 
have ventured to answer. 

Wretched beggar, I am Kaison, 
Priest of Hitachi. Once I was 
a soldier who followed the 
great general Yoshitsune. I 
was one of those who accompanied 
him from Kyoto to these northern 
provinces. (He strikes a chord 
on his hiwa .) Though we fought 
the Americans like one hundred 
million balls of fire, we met 
with defeat, unmistakable 
defeat. ( Biwa .) With Yoshi¬ 
tsune at our head, our armies 
conquered Guam, Saipan, China, 
and Manchuria, but all was for 
nought; our forces were routed 
and our valorous soldiers 
killed. (Biwa. ) The man you 
see before you betrayed Lord 
Yoshitsune. I turned my back on 
helpless women and children and 
fled to save my own life. I 
am a traitor and a coward! How 
could I have done such a thing? 
How could I have been so cruel? 
My days and nights are hell for 
me, but even the flames of hell 
cannot cleanse me of my shame. 
(Biwa.) I bathe my aching 
heart in tears, but it is not 
enough. In penance I wander 
from town to town. And so it 
has been these seven hundred 


and fifty years. But the longer 
I wander, the longer I repent, 
the more grievous my sin be¬ 
comes. Listen to me please! 

It is immediately after the 
Second World War and Kaison appears 
to accept the burden of the shame 
and anguish of defeat. He has 
been called by children evacuated 
from Tokyo during the war, orphaned 
by the air raids, and abandoned 
by their teacher. 

One of these children, Keita, 
becomes deeply involved with the 
oid fortuneteI Ier who has pro¬ 
claimed herself custodian over 
the Kaison legend and who keeps 
Kaison’s mummy in her house. 

Keita becomes obsessed with a com¬ 
bination of the Kaison legend and 
the beauty of the old fortune¬ 
teller’s granddaughter, Yukino, and 
finds himself unable to leave 
them. He is ultimately driven to 
making the old woman’s mummy and 
siring Yukino’s child. His sin, 
the sin of being defenseless in a 
carnivorous age, is relieved when 
he finds that he is Kaison. 

Unable to face the horror of 
an absurd world, a world that had 
claimed the lives of his parents, 
left him homeless and abandoned, 
Keita takes refuge in the twilight 
world of folk religion presided 
over by the old fortuneteIler. 

Here, at least, there is the promise 
of salvation. The sacrifices 
Keita must make to live in this 
fabulous world are not incon- 
siderable—he must sacrifice nor¬ 
mality, sanity, and self-respect. 

The world Keita enters when he 
is ’’spirited away by the gods of 
the mountain" is, however, not 
absurd. It maintains its own 
coherent order and constitutes a 
viable alternative. One of the 
principles that separates this 
world from the norms of everyday 
life is matriarchy. Women preside 
over this extra-ordinary world 
and exploit the men who come their 
way as a matter of course. 

Tosenbo Genta is such a man. When 
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told that the only way he can be 
near the fortuneteller is by be¬ 
coming a mummy, he flees in horror. 
His predecessor, after begetting 
Yukino by the old woman’s mother, 
however, did become a mummy and 
remains at the old woman’s side as 
Lord Kaison. And before she, too, 
becomes a mummy, the old woman 
makes certain that Yukino is en¬ 
sured of a man to sire her children 
so that the family line is continued. 
Matriarchy of this sort is not 
merely a figment of the play¬ 
wright’s imagination, but a real 
facet of Japanese folk religion 
and Iife.I I 0 

Nor is the practice of mummifi¬ 
cation a mere dramatic gimmick. 

Zenjo 3 nyujoj and nyumetsu are all 
words to describe the attainment 
of nirvana, the total extinction 
of the self through meditation. 

During the middle ages in Japan, it 
was not unheard of for those most 
firm in their belief to attempt to 
achieve admission to the Western 
Paradise by refusing all food and 
drink and merely sitting and re¬ 
peating the name of Buddha until 
the self was extinguished in physi¬ 
cal as well as psychological terms. 
Ueda Akinari’s story Nise-no-En 
in Havusame Monogatari, which deals 
with the resurrection of such a 
mummy by the strength of sexuaI 
desire, provides an interesting 


An interesting comparison 
suggested by Akimoto is with goze , 
women who even today wander from 
town to town in northern and north¬ 
eastern Japan in groups of three— 
two blind women and one with her 
vision intact to serve as guide— 
singing songs and accompanying them¬ 
selves on the shamisen. Akimoto has 
written a television play about 
these women, and there is other 
material about them available as 
well. See Akimoto Matsuyo, 

Hokuetsushi , in Henkyo , no. 8, June 
1972; see also Saito Shinichi, 

Goze: Momoku no Tabigeinin (Tokyo: 
Nihon Hoso Shuppan Kyokai, 1972). 


comparison. 

Keita faithfully performs all 
the duties that are his in this 
strange world. He helps prepare 
the old woman’s mummy and then 
serves the prison sentence meted 
out by the everyday world to those 
who so blatantly trespass against 
its norms. He (or someone else 
very much like him and T5senbo 
Genta) fathers Yukino’s child, 
which Yukino is determined to 
raise in her matriarchal line 
without acknowledging its father. 
Keita performs all these functions 
and is then ruthlessly discarded. 

In the end he even loses his place 
as a slave worshipping at Yukino’s 
feet. 

Outcast from the normal, 
everyday world, and having out¬ 
lived his usefulness in the twi¬ 
light world where he had sought 
refuge, Keita plummets to the 
nadir of despair. It is at that 
moment that he calls once more the 
name of Kaison. Kaison appears 
before him, this time in the guise 
of an old white-collar worker cast 
aside by his bureaucracy, and 
informs Keita that he, too, is 
Kaison. Keita picks himself up 
and is metamorphosed. By becoming 
Kaison and investing his suffer¬ 
ing in one who has M aI ready taken 
this route a thousand times,” 

Keita regains the strength to live 
on. 

A cherry is stiI I a cherry if 
one blooms. 

A cherry is still a cherry if 
two bIoom. 

A cherry is still a cherry if 
three bloom. 

We realize that Kaison, whom we 
had assumed to be a lone in¬ 
dividual, is dividing, multiply¬ 
ing into two, three, numberless 
Kaisons, and so when we hear the 
monotonous repetition of this 
lullaby during the play it is 
with horror and yet with fas¬ 
cination. Numberless Kaisons 
have been born and died during 
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the course of our forgotten 
history so that a single charac¬ 
ter could come to life in 
this legend of immortality. 

By assuming the characteristics 
of the oppressed peoples of 
each age, Kaison has insured his 
immortality. Or, conversely, 
in addition to their desolate 
misery, oppressed people across 
the ages have continued to lend 
Kaison their emaciated flesh. 
Kaison is time—the invisible, 
continuous time that exists in 
the gloomy depths of history. 
Despite bustling modernization 
on its surface, below the sur¬ 
face of history nothing has 
changed. The Japanese who 
advanced Iike one hundred 
million balls of fire for the 
emperor—who might well be 
thought of as Kaison f s mirror 
image—made an about-face 
after defeat and adopted the 
ludicrous government slogan, 

’’One hundred million penitents! ” 
The moment we see Kaison as a 
soldier (or a soldier as Kaison) 
begin his penance, we witness 
the deep, dark, ineluctable 
current of time burst onto the 
surface of history ... Ill 

Kaison the Priest of Hitachi 
places one of the central mecha¬ 
nisms of Japanese history on the 
stage in the person of the wander¬ 
ing priest. This is not linear- 
historical time based on a skillful 
editing of events but the history 
(structure) of the mind and charac¬ 
ter of the people that underlies 
those events. The Beatles in 
Sato Makoto’s play function in a 
similar way. 

Chong and Katsura are a young 

■^^Tsuno Kaitaro, "Biwa and Beatles," 
CTJ special introductory issue, 
October 1969 , p. 20. I have here 
and throughout this essay altered 
the wording of my original transla¬ 
tion of this article for the sake 
of clarity. 


couple living in a small apart¬ 
ment. We do not know how they 
spend their days, but they prob¬ 
ably hold very ordinary jobs. He 
may be a gas station attendant 
and she may very welI be a waitress. 
We do know how they spend their 
evenings, however; they are re¬ 
hearsing a play. The play they 
are rehearsing is not just any play, 
but a ritual to affirm their 
identities and fulfill their 
dreams. 

It is possible to abstract these 
identities, to identify these 
dreams. Chong, who is Japanese, 
seeks to infuse himself with 
righteous hatred for the injus¬ 
tices that fill the world, and he 
dreams of becoming a friend of the 
weak and the oppressed. He very 
literally seeks to affirm his own 
identity by identifying himself with 
the weak and the oppressed, 
and this is why he has taken the 
name and role of a Korean, Chong. 
Katsura, who really is a Korean born 
in Japan, may have believed in Chong 
when they first met, and perhaps that 
is why she joined him. But now she 
is bored with playacting and finds 
’’The Japanese" more suited to her 
tastes. She dreams of "true love," 
of motherhood, and of Utopia; and 
these dreams of hers are a I I con¬ 
centrated in her image of the 
Beat Ies. 

No matter how often they run 
through their play, somehow these 
young people can never reach the 
end. The ritual Chong has con¬ 
ceived, the ritual of identify¬ 
ing himself with a Korean born in 
Japan who commits a crime offen¬ 
sive to Japanese sensibilities in 
order to force the Japanese to exe¬ 
cute him and thus affirm the 
validity of his identity, never 
reaches a satisfactory conclusion. 
Something is wrong; something is 
missing. 

Just then the Beatles appear. 

They are the Beatles, even though 
they may not be the original 
Beatles. The heroes we had expected 
to appear as a long-haired quartet 
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from Liverpool are really the 
kids who live upstairs, the kids 
who work for the movers around the 
corner. These Beatles appear be¬ 
cause, like Akimoto f s Kaison and 
Wiesel’s Elijah, they are awaited. 
These Beatles are necessary in 
order to bring Chong’s ritual to 
a successful conclusion and to ful¬ 
fill Katsura’s dreams of love and 
deliverance. Their appearance, 
however, implies not only the ful¬ 
fillment of their dreams but also 
the most serious consequences 
for the dreamers. Chong’s ritual 
is indeed brought to a success¬ 
ful conclusion, but success re¬ 
quires giving his life for real. 
Katsura f s dream of the Beatles is 
fulfilled, but as it is fulfilled 
she is cast back into the ambigu¬ 
ity of reality, that uncomfortable 
but quintessentially real gap 
between ’’true love” and rape, 
motherhood and whoring, ’’the 
emerald peninsula” and a land of 
smokestacks and tin-roofed 
shanties. 

What has gone wrong? These are 
the Beatles, but they do not ap¬ 
pear to be the right Beatles. 

The right Beatles, Katsura’s 
Beatles, ’’are no longer with us.” 
Katsura’s Beatles have met a sud¬ 
den and mysterious end. The Bea¬ 
tles that appeared in their place 
are the only Beatles who seem to 
be avaiI able at the moment; they 
are the only Beatles capable of 
helping to realize Chong and Kat¬ 
sura’s dreams, albeit not in the 
way they had expected. 

Elsewhere in this magazine, 
Fujimoto Kazuko describes the his¬ 
tory of Japanese-Korean relations 
that form the background against 
which Sato’s play was conceived. 

It will be helpful here, however, 
to provide some additional back¬ 
ground information about the spe¬ 
cific Korean Chong seeks to mimic 
and the nature of his crime. 

Li Jin Wu (Japanese: Ri Chin’u) 
was born of Korean parents in 
Kamei, Joto-ku, Tokyo, on February 
28, 1940, the third child in a 


family of nine. His father, born 
in 1900, was a day laborer. His 
mother, a housewife, had sustained 
damage to her ears as a child and 
was effectively a deaf-mute. Be¬ 
cause their home had been destroyed 
during the air raids on Tokyo 
toward the end of the war, the Li 
family moved to Kami-Shinozaki- 
cho 1300, Kot5-ku, Tokyo, like 
Kamei a predominantly Korean slum, 
in 1946. 

Li had been a youth of intel¬ 
lectual promise. According to the 
results of intelligence tests ad¬ 
ministered after his arrest, he 
was reported to have an IQ matched 
by only one out of every thousand 
persons. He had been a member of 
his student government in elemen¬ 
tary school and either president 
or vice-president of his junior 
high school student council every 
year of his enrollment. Poverty 
prevented him from attending high 
school, but after graduating from 
junior high, Li began attending 
the night division of Komatsugawa 
High School. Li went under the 
Japanized name Kaneko Shizuo, and 
so neither his teachers nor his 
fellow students apparently knew 
that he was Korean. According to 
the Yomiuri Shimbun [[newspaper] 
of September I, 1958, Li’s night 
school teachers thought him a nor¬ 
mal, relaxed, adult young man 
interested in literature, and upon 
hearing of his arrest expressed 
amazement that such a nice young 
man^could have committed such a 
hideous crime. 

Li’s family was large and ex¬ 
tremely poor. Part of the family 
income came at times from the pawn¬ 
ing and sale of bicycles, wrist 
watches, etc. that he would steal. 
For these misdemeanors, Li had 
been placed on probation by the 
FamiIy Court. 

After graduating from junior 
high school, he applied for work 
with Hitachi and Seiko, but his ap¬ 
plications were refused because of 
his Korean nationality. When asked 
during his trial if he had ever 
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felt dissatisfied with his sur¬ 
roundings, Li answered, "When I 
applied for a job with some big 
places after I graduated from 
junior high school, they said 
they couldn’t use me because I was 
Korean. I felt that way then." 

As a result, Li went to work with 
smaller companies. First he worked 
for the Hayashi Steel Works as an 
apprentice lathe operator but quit 
after two months. Next he worked 
for Nomura Garment Manufacturing, 
but this job lasted only five 
months. Finally he was employed 
by the Kameto Steel Works as an 
apprentice press operator. His 
initial wage was two hundred yen 
(56<£) a day. 

Li Jin Wu was arrested on 
September I, 1958, and accused of 
the murder of Ota Yoshie, a girl 
who also attended Komatsugawa High 
School. The Yomiuri Shimbun of 
the same day began its report of his 
arrest with the following sentence, 
"The criminal guilty of the murder 
of Ota Yoshie at Komatsugawa High 
School was an eighteen-year-old 
Korean night school student, Li 
Jin Wu." On September 2, Li 
wrote a letter to the same news¬ 
paper publicly apologizing for his 
crime. On September 22, Li, a 
minor, was turned over to the 
Tokyo Family Court. The Asahi 
Shimbun ^newspaper] of September 
23 stated the probability of 
criminal proceedings against Li, 
but it was not until October 14 
that the decision to prosecute him 
as an adult was announced. Li’s 
trial proceeded as follows: 

November 15, 1958: First session. 
November 25: Second session; 

Li’s lawyer requests a psycho¬ 
logical examination. 

February 12, 1959: Prosecution 
demands the death penalty. 

February 27: Li sentenced to 
death. 

February 28: Asahi Shimbun re¬ 
ports appeal of court’s decision. 
December 28: Tokyo High Court 
upholds decision of lower court. 


January 12, I960: Appeal to 
Supreme Court. 

January 13: Yomiuri Shimbun re¬ 
ports movement to have death 
sentence reduced. 

April 13, 1961: Presentation 
of verbal arguments before 
Supreme Court. 

August 17: Appeal denied. 
November 16, 1962: Li Jin Wu 
hanged at Miyagi Prison, age 22. 

The indictment accused Li Jin 
Wu of two murders, the earlier of 
which had been unsolved until he 
confessed to it during his inter- 
rogation. The indictment accused 
Li of "impetuously" knocking 
Tanaka Setsuko (23) from her bi¬ 
cycle as she returned from the 
public bath, strangling and raping 
her around 7:15 p.m. on April 20, 
1958. In addition, it accused 
him of the murder and rape of Ota 
Yoshie in what came to be called 
the Komatsugawa Incident. Accord¬ 
ing to the indictment, around 6:00 
p.m. on the evening of August 17, 
1958, Li went to Komatsugawa High 
School, where he was a first-year 
student in the night school, and 
proceeded to the roof, where he 
found Ota Yoshie (16), a second- 
year student in the same night 
school, reading a book. It was 
then, the indictment went on, that 
Li "impetuously" decided to rape 
Ota. Threatening her with a knife, 
he forced her to accompany him 
to the vicinity of the clock tower 
on the roof, but at that point Ota 
screamed for help. Fearing dis¬ 
covery but hoping still to satis¬ 
fy his lustful desires, the indict¬ 
ment continued, Li decided "in¬ 
stantly" to murder his victim. 

Using his hands and a towel he had 
on his person, Li choked Ota until 
she had lost consciousness, raped 
her, and finally strangled her 
untiI she was dead. 

The Tokyo High Court, in up¬ 
holding the death sentence, stated 
as its reasons for doing so its 
acceptance of the confession ob¬ 
tained from Li after his arrest 
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despite the fact that objections 
had been made to the way in which 
the confession had been obtained 
and the fact that Li had throughout 
his trial denied having any in¬ 
tention to murder either Tanaka or 
Ota and further denying both the 
intention to rape and the fact of 
having raped either of them. The 
court stated, however, that "the 
law does not prevent us from basing 
our decision solely on the de¬ 
fendant’s confession.”I'^ The 

court’s second reason for upholding 
the death sentence was that ”even 
though the influence of the home 
environment upon the formation of 
the defendant’s character cannot 
be denied, his crime derives 
primarily from the weakness of his 
own moral and ethical sense as 
demonstrated by his lack of a sense 
of personal responsibility as a 
member of society, by his lack of 
awareness of the seriousness of 
his crime, and by his inability to 
exercise independent judgment re¬ 
garding his actions. It is conse¬ 
quently impossible to interpret 
as grounds for extenuation the argu¬ 
ment that the defendant’s crime 
was due to abnormal character for¬ 
mation caused by his home environ¬ 
ment.” The court concurred with 
the lower court that although Li 
was a minor his crime was too 
serious to be punished by any 
penalty but death. 

Although Li’s case was taken to 
the Supreme Court—a move he had 
long opposed—the fact, recognized 
by both the original and the ap¬ 
peals court, that Li’s crimes were 
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Pak Su Nam, Tsumi to Ai to Shi 
CCrime and Love and Death] (Tokyo: 
San’ichi Shobo, San ! ichi Shinsho, 
1963), p. 270. This book, which 
contains court transcripts, texts of 
decisions, appeals, and so forth, 
in addition to letters and notes 
written by and to Li Jin Wu, is also 
the source of the other information 
on the Komatsugawa Incident offered 
here. 


unpremeditated and that he was 
furthermore under age had no af¬ 
fect upon its decision. 

Without becoming deeply in¬ 
volved in questions of whether 
death is an appropriate penalty for 
unpremeditated murder committed 
by a minor or whether, in the face 
of the defendant’s consistent de¬ 
nial of the intent to rape and in 
the absence of any other evidence, 
including autopsy, that the motive 
for his crime had been rape, it is 
proper for a court of law to rely 
upon a confession obtained by 
police behind closed doors during 
an eight-hour interrogation ses¬ 
sion as the sole basis for finding 
the accused so totally unfit for 
any sort of rehabilitation that 
death is the only possible alterna¬ 
tive, and without further com¬ 
ing right out and accusing the 
Japanese police and courts of main¬ 
taining a double standard of jus¬ 
tice that metes out consistently 
heavier sentences to Koreans than 
to Japanese accused of identical 
crimes, the ruthlessness of the 
court in the context of Japanese- 
Korean relations of the past half- 
century remains a subject for 
serious consideration. It may be 
possible, after considering Li’s 
crimes and the courts’ rulings in 
their historical context, to under¬ 
stand the influence the Komatsugawa 
Incident has had upon the Japanese 
imagination, and it may be further 
possible to appreciate what Sat5 
was attempting with his play. As 
Tsuno pointed out in his article 
”Biwa and Beatles,” 

For us, the Komatsugawa In¬ 
cident is a living wound that 
will never heal, but I do not 
believe that the historical 
wound behind Sato’s play-within- 
a-play will be a barrier to 
understanding My Beatles . The 
reason is almost too obvious. 

The murder being mimicked 
has been importantly influenced 
by modern Japanese history, but, 
at the same time, all over the 
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world, wherever poverty and 
racial prejudice exist tangled 
together, the same sort of 
thing is happening. The first 
"modern men" annihilated the 
American Indians, pillaged East 
India, and hunted down the 
Africans. In this way, it is 
said, they forwarded the accumu¬ 
lation of primitive capital. 
Japan's modernization progressed 
according to the same formula: 
by robbing the Koreans of their 
labor and sacrificing them 
upon the altar of progress. The 
young Korean's crime would fit 
perfectly into the worlds of 
Aime Cesaire, Sartre, Genet, 

LeRoi Jones, and Peter Weiss . . . 
ELi f s crime was theH crime 
of a Korean—no, actually the 
crime of one who had been de¬ 
prived of his national identity 
at birth. His parents, like 
hundreds of thousands of other 
Koreans, had been brought to 
Japan during the thirty-odd 
years before World War II. They 
had been stripped of their 
language and given new Japanized 
names. This youth, who first 
began to learn Korean while in 
prison and who shouted during 
his trial, "A language is its 
country's breath!" had committed 
the crime of a Korean born in 
Japan, a Korean who knew no 
language but Japanese, a Korean 
who had been taught to despise 
his own national origins. To 
borrow the vocabulary of Frantz 
Fanon f s analysis of the French- 
acculturized blacks of 
Martinique, this was the crime 
of a Korean evolu'e . We see his 
crime, but we are denied parti¬ 
cipation. We belong to 
those who placed the rope around 
his neck; we find within our¬ 
selves the nation Japan that 
called his act a crime and killed 
him for it. Along with the 
murdered girl, we had to be 
taught that we are not innocents 
who arrived on the scene at the 
end of our fathers' and grand- 


fathers T careers as proud in¬ 
vaders of the Korean Peninsula, 
that we were born very much in 
the midst of those careers and 
that we remain in their midst 
today J I 3 

Kaison and the Beatles are like 
Wiesel's prototypical Elijah because 
they appear where people most long 
for them. They do not appear in 
their traditional guise, but in the 
form most appropriate to the time. 

They appear in that guise most rep¬ 
resentative of their age; they stand 
as the physicaIization of history; 
they are clothed in the imagination 
and the experience of the people who 
await them and on whose account they 
have appeared. 

For Japan's teenage girls, the 
Beatles who came from afar only 
to leave them again were certainly 
equipped with the fundamental 
characteristics of our legendary 
heroes. The longing after life 
that the Beatles 1 songs aroused 
continued to exist despite the 
disillusionment and insult their 
presence [in JapanU entailed. 

It is these girls T imaginations 
and their longing that supports 
My Beatles. In his play, Sat5 
Makoto has brilliantly organized 
the emotions of the youngsters 
who loved the Beatles and perhaps 
the emotions of us all--the Beatles 
are far away, but they are closer 
than anything . . .Unlike 
Akimoto f s hero, who comes to us 
through hearth-side stories from 
a past so distant as to have 
vanished from the face of history, 
Sat5 f s Beatles came from across 
the sea via long-playing records 
and motion pictures. Nevertheless, 
the Beatles are figures that draw 
fully upon the imaginations of 
young people and thereby expand 
enormously; they are figures 
impossible to find within the 
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framework of modern dramaJ 14 

In his article, Tsuno also speaks 
of "the structural poverty which 
forces our age f s heroes to be none 
other than Lucky as Godot, a tired- 
out soldier as Kaison, and a concen¬ 
tration camp inmate as the Wandering 
Jew.jhe Beatles appear as mur¬ 
derers because, given the structure 
of the situation into which they are 
drawn, murder is the only means to 
bring Chong T s game to a successful 
finish. It would be a grave mistake, 
moreover, to interpret that game as 
just another idiosyncratic ritual 
like so many of those that appear in 
absurdist dramas. Chong T s game 
is the ritual of movement and tragedy. 
Its poverty is the structural poverty 
that Camus complained of in The Rebel, 
where he illustrated the impossibility 
of committing an effective political 
act in our age without also committing 
murder. These Beatles are indeed the 
immortal heroes of our age precisely 
because they are murderers; they 
are murderers precisely because they 
embody, because they are the physicali- 
zation of the history of our age. 

The Beatles are ambivalent: they 
are at once "the realization of a dream 
and an assault on the dreamer."'-^ 
Kaison is similarly ambivalent. Tsuno 
suggests in the passage quoted above 
that Kaison might well be thought of 
as the "mirror image" of Japan T s 
emperor. Kogarimai Ken has argued 
a similar point. 

It is possible to discover in 
Kaison the Priest of Ritaohi the 
most fundamental metaphor. In 
this play Kaison wanders across 
seven hundred and fifty years of 
legendary time and space, leaving 
in his wake an impressive array of 
"second selves." Kaison suggests 
by his metamorphosis and the trans- 
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Ibid., p. 32. 

115 Ibid., p. 20. 
ll6 Ibid., p. 32 . 


migration of his identity the 
location of "madness" in our ethnos 
(nation and people), and he gives 
brilliant form there to the source 
of the myth of the unbroken succes¬ 
sion of emperors that has formed 
the basis of the Kokutai [[national 
polity!) ideology [[that has been 
both a source and expression of 
Japanese ultranationalism, especial 
ly before and during the Second 
WorId War].I I 7 

Thus Kaison, too, while he is the 
salvation of Japan f s "little people" 
because he accepts the burden of their 
pain and suffering, is also a source 
of their condition. The same power 
of imagination that has kept Kaison 
alive over the ages has also supported 
the continued existence of the emperor 
just as Kaison f s existence enables 
Keita to maintain his equilibrium and 
survive by investing his pain and 
suffering in him, the existence of the 
emperor has allowed the Japanese 
people to commit not inconsiderable 
crimes against other nations and them¬ 
selves while investing the responsi¬ 
bility and guilt for their deeds in 
him. It was this psychology that 
made possible the rapid transformation 
of one hundred million balls of fire 
into one hundred million penitents; 
and there is no guarantee that some 
day the same transformation might not 
work in reverse. Kaison, like the 
Beatles, thus does not simply materi- 
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Robert King Hall and John Owen 
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Principles of the National Entity of 
Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 19^9); see also 
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alize history on the stage; he 
materializes, as they do, the very 
dynamic of that history. 

What, then, of Wiesel’s Elijah? I 
have already quoted Wiesel f s descrip¬ 
tion of how Israeli soldiers rejected 
the beggar during Israel’s war of 
independence. The beggar offers the 
soldiers the keys to an invisible 
city but they refuse his offer. "In 
order to fight, we need men, weapons 
and ammunition; stories won’t do, 
they are not enough.” The soldiers 
fight on and win. Israel is created 
as a modern state, and the Jews as a 
people accept the burden of real 
politics in a predatory world. 

The appearance of the beggar, of 
the prophet Elijah, in each context is 
contemporaneous with the explosion on¬ 
to the face of history of fabulous 
time, the deep, dark, ineluctable 
stream of secret time that flows 
beneath the surface of experience. He 
is a sort of historical mirage—an 
image made possible by the coincidence 
of certain changes in optical and 
atmospheric conditions; we perceive 
him when we are situated properly and 
when the heat and pressure of history 
are most intense. 

The beggar does have his attrac¬ 
tions. He beckons us beyond, into a 
secret realm, into fabulous time. The 
temptation to accept his invitation, 
to follow him and leave everything else 
behind, is great. But this requires 
sacrifices not to be underestimated. 
Perhaps the Jews in the ghettos of 
Eastern Europe, who reportedly went 
to their death like sheep, unresisting, 
almost willingly, traveled in convoys 
headed by the beggar. Perhaps they did 
perceive the furnaces as Elijah’s 
fiery chariot. In either case it is 
not for us to know. I do not think we 
can, nor do I think we should, deni¬ 
grate the choice they made. H8 To 
follow the beggar was for them a 
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For "denigrations” more or less 
virulent, see Meir Kahane, Never 
Again! (Los Angeles: Nash Publish¬ 
ing, 1971); refer also to Hannah 
Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem: A 


viable alternative. In following him, 
the Jews reaffirmed their faith in 
the reality of the living God and in 
the reality of fabulous time. Those 
who perceive time as monolithic may 
question the validity of their choice. 
But at least the beggar, unlike our 
modern heroes, wiI I never betray those 
who await him, those who give him life. 

It is not unreasonable for those 
who have lived long in the winds of 
fabulous time to take refuge in 
History. The soldiers in Wiesel’s 
story were justified in rejecting the 
beggar for his vulnerability and his 
weakness. The beggar does not abandon 
them on that account. In fact he 
clings to them ever more tenaciously, 
inspiring them with compassion and 
mercy, love and forgiveness, patience 
and life. 

Here, then, are the basic 
characteristics of the hero in the 
dialogical theatre. "The hero," as I 
am calling him here, by no means needs 
to be a solitary individual. A group 
or groups can fulfill the same func¬ 
tion. The Angels, Birds, and Winds 
in The Danoe of Angels Who Bum 
Their Own Wings 1•9 function in this 
way, for example, as do the five 
Nezumis in Nezumi Kozo: The 
Perhaps it would be best here, 
though, to return to a more 
abstract discussion of the role 
of the hero in the dialogical 
theatre and the nature of his 
centra Iity to it. 

* 


Report on the Banality of Evil , 
revised and enlarged edition (New 
York: Viking Press, 1965 ). 

■^^Contained in CTJ I A. 
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What interests me is how to make 
theatre out of the inability to 
make straightforward statements 
about those things to which 
straightforward statements are 
i nappropriate. 

—Sato Makoto* ^ * 

The hero in the dialogical 
theatre thus in a sense embodies the 
dynamic of time; he is the magnetic 
presence around which objects and 
events in every age coalesce. Once 
the role of the hero in the dialogi¬ 
cal theatre is understood, other 
characteristics fall into place. 
Because its heroes are not modern 
individuals but magnetic presences, 
the dialogical theatre is deeply 
concerned with things, with objects 
and the configurations in which 
they group themselves around them. 
Similarly, the dialogical theatre 
itself attempts to maintain its 
own small role as M a privileged 
entity” around which objects and 
events are made to coalesce. This 
is central to the conception of the 
tent theatre as envisioned by Kara 
Juro and by Theatre Center 68.122 
The dialogical theatre is not 
a theatre of ideas. It is not 
an intellectual theatre in the strict 
sense of the term. Rather, as de¬ 
scribed above, the dialogical theatre 
is a theatre of concrete symbols 
supported by the real relationship 
between the theatre and its audience. 
Because the dialogical theatre is 
dialogical, that is, because it is 
supported by the collective imagina¬ 
tion of both audience and actors as 
it manifests itself in their rela¬ 
tionship, one does not believe what 
happens in the theatre; one believes 
in the theatre because it exists 
only on the basis of one ? s concrete 
relationship with it. 
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See Yamamoto Kiyokazu, ”The World 
as Public Toilet,” CTJ 1/2, especial¬ 
ly the section ”Privileged Entities 
in Time,” pp. 216-217. 


The dialogical theatre is founded 
upon the relationship between the 
theatre and its audience, and it is 
for this reason not an intellectual 
theatre. Nevertheless, the dialogi¬ 
cal theatre maintains the highest 
standards of intellectual rigor. 

Part of the reason for this is that 
true insight can paradoxically only 
be achieved through the dissonances 
that persist between even the most 
rigorously arrived at truths. 

Through dissonance, not gratuitous 
dissonance but the authentic disso¬ 
nances, contradictions, ineonsisten- 
cies that fill our lives, through 
the disorder that is the real and 
healthy state of inherently different 
men and their freedom, it may be 
possible to achieve transcendent 
power to know ourselves and our 
fellows. It is for this reason, in 
part, that the dialogical theatre 
values miscellany, zatsugeki, those 
little accidents and serendipitous 
"business” that happen even ?n the 
best planned, most rigorously 
disciplined performances.I 23 To 
put this in the most extreme way, 
the meticulous choreography of 
space, time, language, and acting 
are all ultimately aimed at provid¬ 
ing opportunities for dissonance, 
for it is through such dissonances, 
such cracks in the heavy walls of 
our minds that something beyond 
our minds, something that may dwell 
in fabulous time like the real love 
or forgiveness or friendship or 
freedom that have all but been for¬ 
gotten behind the facades of 
their names, might be perceived. 

Above all, however, the dialogical 
theatre is interpersona I. It is 
experience in R. D. Laing ? s sense. 

It depends upon that commodity that 
is so dear in contemporary society, 
an honest and reciprocal relation¬ 
ship between people. It is less 
concerned with what one man thinks 
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See Sato Makoto, " Engeki Koi 

no Kyo to Jitsu” CThe Truth and 
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and does on the stage than with 
what all the people on and behind 
the stage and all those people in 
front of it or around it or on top 
of it can create together as human 
beings. 

Part Five: Conclusion 

We live in an Orwellian world 
where love is hate, peace is war, 
freedom is slavery, and democracy is 
dictatorship. In this world of 
paradoxes, the theme of discrimina¬ 
tion is of extreme relevance. 

Equality is discrimination. 
Discrimination is the means at our 
disposal as human beings to distin¬ 
guish and respect authentic struc¬ 
tural difference. Discrimination can 
also become racism and bigotry, of 
course, but properly speaking these 
are aberrations and not the rule. 
Discrimination extrapolated to the 
level of racism and imperialism is 
not a problem of the power to 
discriminate but rather the suspen¬ 
sion of that power in the interests 
of maintaining the purified identity 
of one*s group, of maintaining the 
inviolate we against the threaten- 
ing them . 1 24 

Perhaps the most intimate way 
We can be united is through each 
of us being in, and having inside 
ourselves, the same presence. 

This is nonsense in any external 
sense, but here we are exploring 
a mode of experience which does 
not recognize the distinctions 
of ana lytic logic. 

We find this demonic group mysti¬ 
cism repeatedly evoked in the 
prewar speeches at Nazi Nuremberg 
rallies. Rudolf Hess proclaims: 

We are the Party, the Party is 
Germany, Hitler is the Party, 
Hitler is Germany, and so on. 


•*-^See R. D. Laing, The Politics 
of Experience (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1967) 5 especially chapter 4. 


We are Christians insofar as we 
are brothers in Christ. We are 
in Christ and Christ is in each 
one of us.I 25 

We live within an order that is 
represented by the agreed upon defi¬ 
nitions and expectations that make it 
a coherency. I have throughout this 
essay called this order our episteme 
after Foucault f s usage. The episteme 
of our or any age, however, is too 
abstract to be immediately experi¬ 
enced; it is like the air we 
breathe. The most immediate 
encounter we can have with the mod¬ 
ern episteme is in terms of its 
concrete manifestations as the rules, 
definitions, and accepted practices 
in any given field of endeavor. 

These rules, definitions, and ac¬ 
cepted practices I have throughout 
this essay called paradigms, follow¬ 
ing Thomas S. Kuhn. 

In my introduction I pointed out 
that the means by which paradigm 
change and the alteration of an 
episteme appear to take place is by 
the encounter with anomaly, i.e., 
a presence or phenomenon that does 
not conform to the rules, defini¬ 
tions, and accepted practices of the 
applicable paradigm or to the order 
of the society and the time. I also 
stated my belief that the key to 
political power and to the possibili¬ 
ty of a politically effective theatre 
might lie precisely in the capacity 
of the theatre to manifest itself 
continuously as an anomaly and by so 
doing to alter the structure of time 
in space. I suggested that this 
represents a way of looking at time 
that differs from the linear- 
historical version and that I called 
the spatia I-architectonic mode. 

In part two I attempted to demon¬ 
strate in three different examples— 
the examination of the latent edito¬ 
rial policy in The Drama Review 1 s 
special issue on politics and perfor¬ 
mance, the illustration of linguistic 
problems in translating and writing 
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about classical and modern Japanese 
theatre and literature, and the 
investigation into the festival 
mentality as the major mode of mod¬ 
ern theatre—the nature and exist¬ 
ence of the modern episteme as it 
manifests itself in two aspects of 
the modern paradigm of the theatre: 
writing and publishing about the 
theatre and theatre production. I 
attempted to point out that the 
language and concepts presently at 
our disposal are more homogeneous 
and pervasive than ever before in 
man ! s experience, and I presented 
the argument that this homogeneity 
and pervasiveness in fact impedes 
our perception and appreciation of 
authentic difference and that it 
is pernicious because, being inter¬ 
nalized, it impels us to want to 
reduce our own identities to its 
terms. 

In part three I attempted two 
things. First I sought to demon¬ 
strate that there are more dimen¬ 
sions of time and space than are 
encompassed by the modern episteme ; 
that modernity means an impoverish¬ 
ment, a monotonization of our 
temporal and spatial environments. 
Secondly I presented evidence that 
this impoverishment and monotoniza- 
tion is detrimental to our develop¬ 
ment as human beings; that it 
leads to violence, some subtle, 
some overt, in attempting to main¬ 
tain the purity and orderliness 
upon which our identities as modern 
men rely. With part three, there¬ 
fore, I called for an augmentation 
of our powers of discrimination 
through the enrichment of our 
environment and our lives with addi¬ 
tional and necessarily incompatible 
dimensions of space and time. 

Part four took the argument back 
to a consideration of the theatre 
per se. Using the work of Martin 
Buber and the dialogical situation 
as it appears in Judaism as a 
metaphor, I suggested M a dialogical 
theatre.” I argued that, because 
it unites human beings while recog¬ 
nizing, indeed relying solely upon, 
their uniqueness, the dialogical 


theatre avoids the alienation implic¬ 
it in all modern theatre and makes it 
possible to perceive realities beyond 
the modern episteme by activating the 
collective imagination of actors and 
audience together. I suggested that 
the dialogical theatre might facili¬ 
tate the perception of an expanded 
gamut of time and space while encour¬ 
aging the discrimination between 
authentically different dimensions 
and the acceptance of their value. 

It may be time to return here to 
the question that prompted this long 
adventure, the question of the 
possibility of political theatre in 
this age of incompetence. It seems 
to me, first of all, that a discus¬ 
sion of political theatre must begin 
where this essay leaves off. That 
is, any discussion of political 
theatre must be undertaken on the 
basis of a continuous dialogue 
between the theatre itself (i.e., 
all those who are actually involved 
with the work of acting and staging) 
and the many different people that 
comprise its audience. I do not 
believe that political theatre can 
be seriously considered in terms of 
audience manipulation, however 
benign, any more than I believe that 
the identification of politics 
solely with the state and its 
policies is an adequate way of 
understanding politics. In a sense 
this is my answer to Darko Suvin T s 
question, ”What kind of organized 
ensemble can and should exist if 
theatre art is neither a platonic 
idea in timeless heavens nor a 
profit-oriented business in arith¬ 
metic time?” It seems to me that 
the nature of the organized ensemble 
should and must depend upon the 
specific conditions obtaining in 
its particular time and place. With¬ 
out responding to the specific 
nature of the situation in which the 
theatre finds itself, by hiding 
away behind a proscenium arch and 
performing ”good” plays, no dialogue 
is possible. The dialogical situa¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary if 
theatre art is to avoid becoming 
(or staying) a platonic idea in time- 
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less heavens or a profit-oriented 
business in arithmetic time, while 
the style of the organized ensemble 
itself seems to me entirely relative 
to the nature of its situation in 
time and space. Thus the dialogical 
situation is the sine qua non of 
politicaI theatre. 

This does not mean that the 
theatre need become a den of onanis- 
tic rituals where the audience and 
the actors masturbate each other in 
sterile self-adulation. The dialogi¬ 
cal situation depends upon the 
sanctity of its participants’ dif¬ 
ferences. The theatre has its 
responsibilities and the audience has 
its, as well. Their nature and func¬ 
tions are different, and it is essen¬ 
tial that we discriminate between 
them and not descend to manipulative 
violence to attempt to make them the 
same. 

The theatre as a moving thing, 
the theatre as movement, therefore, 
faces the essential necessity of 
maintaining tension between itself 
and its audience. Tsuno Kaitaro had 
some interesting comments to make 
on this subject in an earlier issue 
of this journaI. 

I guess that while there is the 
desire to make people understand, 
there is also the conviction that 
the job isn’t going to be easy. 
Even if we lack the ability to 
pack everything into "big words" 
like LOVE and STOP THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM! we still want people 
to understand. Before we go 
ahead with that, though, we feel 
the urge to put obstacles between 
them and us. Unless the people 
watching wind their way through 
the obstacle-ridden field of the 
theatre, releasing all of their 
senses, finally stumbling their 
way to the conclusion, they can’t 
feel that they’ve really under¬ 
stood. Recently there’s been a 
reassessment of Russian Formalism. 
It contends that in order to 
reach real perception, one first 
has to create circumstances which 
impede perception. It’s one way 


of separating things, like the 
alienation effect, but unlike 
Brecht’s technique of putting 
cold, empty, critical distance 
between things, it seeks to bury 
that distance by supersaturating 
it with obstacles. It can be 
taken as the excessive applica¬ 
tion of ornament, Iike a popular¬ 
ized theory of mannerism. But 
we want to break through that 
field of obstacles, that ornamen¬ 
tation with a very deep kind of 
agitation ... In order to suc¬ 
ceed with agitation theatre you 
have to move to the farthest 
possible point removed from 
agitation. I 26 

The idea of ordering objects around 
presences in space and the quest for 
dissonance has been briefly dis¬ 
cussed above. To go more deeply 
into this subject would require more 
time and space than is available 
here, but I think it essential to 
point out nonetheless that in the 
final analysis what Tsuno is 
talking about and what is so impor¬ 
tant about the mediation of obsta¬ 
cles to understanding is that with¬ 
out these objects, without obstacles 
to our understanding, we—both the 
theatre and the audience—have no 
alternative but to interpret our 
experience in the terms dictated by 
the modern paradigm of the theatre 
and the modern episteme . These 
are the only terms available to us. 
Nevertheless, it is precisely the 
modern paradigm of the theatre and, 
by extension, the modern episteme 
that we need desperately to tran¬ 
scend. We must therefore find some 
means to betray ourselves, to 
escape our own understanding,I 27 
our own tendency to reduce even the 
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most disparate experience to the 
predetermined set of terms supplied 
us by the order in which we live. 

We therefore use obstacles to 
understanding in order to create 
anomalous experience in order to 
force the mind to alter its patterns 
of perception so that it can accom¬ 
modate new configurations of 
reaIity. 

The political theatre, by its 
anomalousness, agitates its audience, 
the audience that is committed to it 
in the dialogue, to accept new con¬ 
figurations of reality in order to 


transcend the confines of the modern 
paradigms of thought and action. At 
the same time, however, it strives 
to avoid becoming fixed as a para¬ 
digm in its own right. It seeks to 
internalize ’’the perpetual motion 
mechanism of contradiction” and 
thus to manifest itself as move¬ 
ment. Perhaps in this way the 
theatre can achieve the capacity 
for effective political action. 

David Goodman is co-editor of 
Concerned Theatre Japan . 
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DISCRIMINATION 

AND 

THE PERCEPTION OF 
DIFFERENCE 


On Telling the Difference 

This essay consists of three 
parts. The first considers the 
posture to be taken toward dis- 
crimination and prejudice. This 
first section is also an attempt on 
my part to clarify the philosophi¬ 
cal basis for our decision to in¬ 
clude several essays by Morisaki 
Kazue in this issue of Concerned 
Theatre Japan. The second part 
of this essay was written to explore 
the extent to which the structure 
of prejudice and discrimination 
in Japan might be understood 
through an examination of Minamata 
"pollution" disease. It has seemed 
essential to me that we attempt 
to understand each problem sep¬ 
arately in all of its intricacy and 
to avoid the application of those 
truistic general principles that 
only serve to obscure the dynamics 
of the specific problem at hand and 
threaten to drown us in the phlegm 
of our own self-righteousness. The 
third section focuses on the tur¬ 
bulent relationship between Korea 
and Japan that Morisaki discusses 
in her work and is intended to pro¬ 
vide a minimal amount of back¬ 
ground material to it. 

When we discuss human beings 
who have been the object of dis¬ 
crimination, we are also necessarily 
discussing the mental and physical 
cruelty to which they have been 
subjected. Such discussions, due 


partially to carelessness, partially 
to shallowness on the part of the 
speaker, are constantly in danger 
of degenerating into fuel for the 
perversities that lurk beneath the 
surface of our minds. To hold forth 
upon the subject of cruelty from 
the standpoint of some vague sense 
of human justice is to abstract 
that cruelty and deprive it of its 
reality. It is the speaker's con¬ 
text that is of the utmost importance. 
Information can be transformed in 
every conceivable way by the con¬ 
text of its presentation . 

Last spring, Japan's largest 
newspaper, the Asahi Shimbun, 
sponsored an "Auschwitz Exhibit" on 
the top floor of one of Tokyo's 
largest department stores. Graphs 
showing the numbers of Jews who 
perished in the gas chambers, photo¬ 
graphs of the inmates of the camp, 
various "Jewish Badges," an over¬ 
view of the barracks, pictures of 
the gas chambers and so forth were 
placed on panels and hung from the 
walls. The clothes, shoes, false 
teeth, false limbs, tooth- and 
shaving brushes of those who had 
died in the gas chambers were on 
display in glass cases. In one 
corner was an example of the typi¬ 
cal wooden bunkbed. In another was 
a piece of light brown cloth woven 
of human hair. Striped, rough 
cotten uniforms, all of them worn 
from use were there too. How many 
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people must they have served? And 
yet there was not a hole, not a 
rent to be seen. Each garment had 
been painstakingly patched, care¬ 
fully sewn. Mountains of teeth, 
false limbs, toothbrushes. Worn 
out men f s shoes. Worn out women’s 
shoes. Painful, pinching children’s 
shoes. The exhibit area was terribly 
stuffy. Pushing and shoving, peo¬ 
ple stared at the objects. I was 
dumbfounded that they could look 
directly at the objects on display 
and not avert their eyes. They 
made me afraid. 

Among the panels along the walls 
were a number with comments pre¬ 
pared by the newspaper sponsoring 
the exhibit. According to their 
version of what happened, ’’The Jews, 
who had long been the object of 
prejudice in Europe . . . were mur¬ 
dered by the hideous cruelty of the 
Hitler regime.” Occasionally, the 
word madness struck the eye. The 
comments departed in no way from 
the run-of-the-mill, and virtually 
no attempt was made to illuminate 
the vast mystery of the camps. With 
the graphs and charts, these com¬ 
ments served as a frame, as the 
context for the objects left by those 
whose last breath had been of 
Zyklon B. Within the confines they 
imposed, the vestiges of the dead 
rose in mountains, danced in space. 
And the amazing numbers of false 
hands, false legs did serve in some 


sense as a metaphor for the vastness 
of the population whose lives were 
lost. Nonetheless, due to the ab¬ 
solute poverty of the context of the 
exhibit, the framework within which 
these objects were presented, their 
suggestive power, devastating as 
it potentially may have been, be¬ 
came diffuse and weak. ’’War is 
evil, frightening. We pray that 
this exhibit will confirm us in 
our desire for peace.” If this is 
not poverty, how else can one 
describe it? How often have we con¬ 
firmed ourselves as true believers 
in these cIich^s? Still napalm 
rain falls on Vietnam, and we, by 
various and sundry means, make it 
possible. So the Asahi Shimbun has 
remnants of Auschwitz brought for 
display in Tokyo. How is this dif¬ 
ferent from displaying color photo¬ 
graphs of Vietnamese dead and dying, 
children maimed by napalm, clipped 
from the pages of Life magazine? 
Confirmed in our desire for peace 
or not, six million Jews are dead 
and Vietnam goes on. We are numb 
to the sight of mutiIated mi I I ions. 
And in order to communicate to 
people who are numb, it is necessary 
to transcend their (our) context. 

Japanese rivet their eyes to 
the remnants of Auschwitz—the 
same Japanese who have forgotten 
Hiroshima. Standing there and 
watching them, I thought I saw 
the pervert’s glint in their eyes, 
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the sparkle of drool on their lips. 
Perhaps the exhibit had been pre¬ 
pared to bring this element out in 
us. Presented in the mammoth ar¬ 
cades of consumption, perhaps it was 
just another commodity in the stalls. 

We hardly need additional demon¬ 
strations of the fact that human 
beings are capable of discrimi¬ 
nating against, oppressing, and tor¬ 
turing their fellows. At times such 
acts are explained in terms of the 
profit they render a specific group. 
Some explain these acts in the name 
of Justice, others simply shrug 
and mumble that they are the un¬ 
avoidable concomitant of war. There 
is even a notion of "mass insanity" 
to explain them away. And yet, when 
all is said and done, there is 
something about Auschwitz, Hiroshima, 
and My Lai that none of these 
theories explain. Elie Wiesel f s 
work, by its implicit rejection of 
the theme, eloquently expresses 
the impossibility of explaining 
Nazi Germany’s inhumanity toward 
the Jews with human language, for 
the Germans had become murdering 
machines, and it is not possible 
to explain the psychology of a 
machine with human language. At his 
trial, Eichmann denied that he had 
been an anti-Semite—he did not hate 
the Jews as human beings; for him 
they had been mere ciphers to be 
blotted from the ledger of humanity. 

But how do men become murdering 
machines? What is the nature of the 
community that makes such things 
possible? We have as yet been un¬ 
able to answer this question. No 
one has. Auschwitz, Hiroshima, and 
My Lai are mysteries. The murder 
of Koreans at the hands of the 
Japanese is a mystery. In our 
present state of ignorance, it is 
both insufficient and irresponsibIe 
to merely relate the fact of man’s 
inhumanity toward man. Attempts 
Iike that of the Asahi Shimbun to 
sum up six million deaths with half- 
truths about people "who had long 
been the objects of prejudice in 
Europe" can only be grotesque. 

Objects and numbers are only 


debris. What are we supposed to 
learn from a wooden bunkbed said 
to have accommodated six people, 
dragged ceremoniously half-way 
around the world to grace a cor¬ 
ner of a Tokyo department store? 

All we know of those six people is 
that they "had long been the ob¬ 
jects of prejudice in Europe." We 
are fingering their bed and their 
belongings. That is an insult and 
an outrage. 

Facts wrenched out of context are 
nothing more than fragments. Nor 
are good intentions sufficient 
to the task of uncovering the root 
of man’s cruelty. All appeals, es¬ 
pecial ly those most justifiably 
outraged, will remain vacuous so 
long as they fail to address the 
totality of the situations to which 
they are directed. And attempts 
to enlighten the public, to glut 
their "right to know," can only be 
hypocritical, even obscene. 

Numbed to astronomical death tolls, 
numbed by color news broadcasts of 
the gore in Vietnam, what can we 
learn from a mountain of tooth¬ 
brushes piled in a glass case under 
harsh fluorescent light? The tooth¬ 
brushes did not commit genocide. 

In order to link toothbrushes left 
by the victims of Auschwitz with a 
mammoth newspaper and busy depart¬ 
ment store in downtown Tokyo, 
something of extreme relevance 
has been sacrificed, the something 
that would have granted the tooth¬ 
brushes the power to speak for 
their owners. The omission results 
from our unconscious reversion to 
the conceptual structures within 
which we operate. 

What was missing from the Ausch¬ 
witz Exhibit, what would otherwise, 
one might assume, have made it in¬ 
conceivable, were the eyes attempt¬ 
ing to ascertain just exactly what 
kind of human beings these Jews, 
these victims, had been. It is 
said that the Jews went unresisting 
to the camps, like sheep to the 
slaughter, the routine that awaited 
them there being a funnel to the 
furnaces. Many people have asked 
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why the Jews failed to organize 
large-scale resistance. Elie Wiese! 
has written about the terror of 
surviving the camps, and the point 
he makes is extraordinariIy im¬ 
portant in this context, for he brings 
into question the thesis that seeks 
to explain the holocaust in the dia¬ 
grammatic, two-dimensional terms 
of weakling Jews victimized by 
hideous Nazis. It was on the basis 
of precisely this scheme, how¬ 
ever, that the Auschwitz Exhibit 
was conducted. Photographs of the 
gas chambers and graphs displaying 
the numbers of people killed were 
submitted as proof that the Nazis 
were hideous; and poor, worn out 
toothbrushes and shoes were sub¬ 
mitted as proof that the Jews were 
weak. The Jews were generalized 
as victims and deprived of their 
identities. Their shabby clothes 
and other belongings were given 
meaning, not»by the Jews themselves, 
but by utter strangers. What su¬ 
preme presumptuousness is it that 
arrogates to itself the capacity 
to conjure these objects, deriving 
meaning from them entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the dead for whom they 
stand? What is this enlightenment 
that eradicates the shadows of 
human beings who lost their lives 
in a cyclone of hate? I cannot 
answer these questions completely, 
nor even to my own satisfaction, 
but one thing is clear—part of the 
answer lies in the assumption that 
all human groups are structured in 
the same way, function in the same 
terms, and perform on the basis of 
the same logic. This assumption 
is implicit in the two-dimensional 
formula juxtaposing the weak and 
the strong. To wit: victims are 
necessarily weak, a fact demon¬ 
strated by their victimization. 

The weak have their universal char¬ 
acter, and even if we do not know 
these victims in particular we can 
certainly generalize on the basis 
of those we do know because of 
their common characteristic, i.e., 
weakness. As toothbrushes and 
striped inmates T clothing symbolize 


this universal character, they 
allow us M to understand” the vic¬ 
tims. But does no one comprehend 
the fact that the victims, the real 
victims, the people whose lives 
were lost, are completely left out 
of this process? We do not ”see" 
them; they are invisible. All we 
perceive is our own generalization, 
the structure of our own thought, 
which we impose on the helpless 
remnants of lost lives before us. 

Moreover, no matter how con¬ 
cerned and filled with good inten¬ 
tions one might be, no matter how 
firm one f s commitment, so long as 
one is unable to transcend one f s 
own identity, one is doomed to be¬ 
come imprisoned within its structure. 

Last April, immediately after 
Nixon announced resumption of the 
bombing of North Vietnam, I was 
asked to translate slogans for 
placards being prepared by a group 
of Western intellectuals living in 
Tokyo for a demonstration march on 
the American Embassy here. The 
phrases they wanted translated, how¬ 
ever, perplexed me. ’’Christians 
Oppose the War!” ’’Scholars Oppose 
the War!” I could not really bring 
myself to translate these slogans 
and then write them in Japanese on 
their placards. I was not simply 
repelled by the blatant elitism 
and arrogance of the slogans. 

Rather, I was shocked by the ab¬ 
surdity of the words. 

It is not necessary to quote 
George Steiner to point out that 
”we come after” Auschwitz and 
Hiroshima. We live in an age when 
Auschwitz and Hiroshima have cast 
an eternal pall over some of our 
most beautiful phrases and ideas. 
There were Christians who went faith¬ 
fully to church every Sunday among 
those who participated in the at¬ 
tempt to exterminate the Jews. By 
1942 Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
of course God’s deputy, the Pope, 
all knew what was happening in 
Germany and Eastern Europe. AI I 
three of these men had received the 
most desperate pleas to intercede. 

But in each case their reply was no. 
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They permitted the atrocities. 

Were they not Christians? So ! ! m 
afraid i do not understand. I am 
told today that Christians oppose 
the war, and I see no reason to dis¬ 
believe them. They are.in their 
own way telling the truth, I suppose. 
But words are not quite so docile. 
When someone tells me he is a 
Christian, my mind is filled with 
the image of the Pope sitting in 
the Vatican and saying no. I can 
see Winston Churchill forming the 
word with his lips. I recall stories 
of the Crusades. I remember Catho¬ 
lic Spain ! s autos-da-f6. And I 
know that there were many instances 
when Christians tried to save the 
Jews. And I know that there have 
been thousands of young Christian 
men in America who have refused to 
participate in the slaughter in 
Vietnam. Nonetheless, the images 
that wind their tentacles around 
the word Christian are dark and 
cruel. Perhaps that is the nature 
of words. They cannot persist as 
abstracts. From the moment man 
invented language as the symbolic 
representation of his ideas, he be¬ 
came fated to define words with his 
history. It is history and not man 
that is the master of words. The 
meaning of language is a communal 
possession; it cannot be owned or 
defined to suit individual tastes. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of 
the people who thought up these 
slogans. Nonetheless I am disturbed 
by their apparent unconcern with 
the dark shadows that live in their 
words, and I am disturbed by their 
naive ability to use them so un¬ 
critically. It frankly amazes me 
that they possess no doubts about 
the way their words will be re¬ 
ceived in Japan: "Christians op¬ 
pose the 'war? That f s nice. What 
else is new?" I am baffled by the 
constitution that makes it possible 
to ignore the negative nuances of 
language. Of course, the pos¬ 
sibility of trusting Christians as 
such was not the only thing lost at 
Auschwitz. The word humanism, too, 
faced a crisis. Taken by itself. 


the word scholar can no longer de¬ 
note a position of neutrality, 
either. It remains fully possible 
to admit that there are good 
Christians and good scholars just 
as there is probably good humanism, 
but at the same time it is necessary 
to recognize that the words 
guarantee us nothing . Words become 
soiled and rusty with the history 
imposed upon them. 

Perhaps you wiI I counter with 
demands that for the time being I 
stop making such a fuss about words 
and look at the immediate fact that 
people are opposing a war that has 
to be stopped. The appropriate 
words will come later, you say. I, 
however, cannot help thinking that 
the poverty of appropriate language 
is directly related to the poverty 
of appropriate ideas. Inattention 
to words can only indicate that the 
ideas underlying them have remained 
unattended also. In short, my 
would-be demonstrator friends were 
making a slapdash effort without 
ever stopping to examine the im¬ 
plications of their words and actions 
and the history they dragged with 
them. And so I wonder if the 
problem is, in fact, not whether I 
will for the time being accept their 
slogans, but whether they for the 
time being wiI I face up to the am¬ 
biguities of their own history. 

I do not mean to be challenging 
anyone because my hands are clean. 

As a national of a country with its 
own history of oppressing the peo¬ 
ples of Asia, I face the same 
problem myself. Tsumura Takashi, 
a young activist, has given some 
thought to the arrogance of the in¬ 
ternationalism of Japan T s new left, 
which insists on spouting phrases 
about "transcending national borders" 
and "denying the state." 

What would be the reaction of 
Koreans and other Asians living 
in Japan if [the left] actually, 
if only temporarily, succeeded 
in overcoming established military 
authority by force? ... I wrote 
somewhere else about one such 
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Korean youth f s reaction to 
the Red Army hijack incident 
[which forced a JAL jet to fly 
to North KoreaH. He had re¬ 
marked painfully, ff Invaders are 
invaders even if they are left- 
wing.” It would be easy to re¬ 
mark on the special nationalism 
of this Korean youth living in 
Japan, but it seems to me more 
important to examine its whys 
and wherefores. We are Japanese; 
we are Japanese no matter how we 
might curse the fact or try to 
deny it; we are neither Cubans 
nor Palestinian commandos. The 
question is, how many times have 
Japanese crossed the Korean 
Straits for purposes other than 
invasion? Thus it hardly seems 
strange that the Korean people 
would fail to view the violent 
crossing of their border by a 
group of young men with a slightly 
different language than theirs 
as benevolent internationalism. 

It is obvious that we cannot con¬ 
sider our own revolution divorced 
from the storm of revolution 
brewing over the rest of Asia. 

The problem of how to join them 
together is also obvious. Never¬ 
theless, we must be more than a 
little careful when we start 
positing ”a revolution to trans¬ 
cend national borders,” because 
in the past century the only 
Japanese who have ’’transcended 
national borders” in Asia have 
been the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and their agents. How are we to 
distinguish ourselves from them 
as we transcend national bound¬ 
aries? With our language? Or 
with violence, perhaps? 

And thus we are brought around 
again to that detestable cos¬ 
mopolitanism. Extending our¬ 
selves on the basis of a theory 
we have painstakingly developed, 
we indulge in what is objectified 
as the ”revoIutionary invasion 
of Asia,” but so long as we con¬ 
tinue this mode of thought, the 
young Korean living in Japan will 


not stop identifying the Red 
Army withinfamous outlaws like 
Oi Keitaro, nor wiI I a certain 
exchange student from Malaysia 
cease identifying slogans like 
’’Victory to the Asian Revolution!” 
with those from the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Our deep-seated nationalism has 
remained untouched and unchanged. 

It is difficult at best to 
counteract this tendency to con¬ 
stantly revert to familiar 
structures with nothing more than 
personal sentiment and a certain 
critical spirit. The extent of 
this difficulty is demonstrated by 
the fact that even those who are 
the victims of prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination are by no means immune 
to prejudice of their own. Those 
who are oppressed, in fact, often 
reflect in their emotional and be¬ 
havioral make-up the structures of 
the community oppressing them. It 
is entirely possible for those op¬ 
pressed in one context to themselves 
become oppressors in another pre¬ 
cisely because they have been op¬ 
pressed. How was it that the 
German proletariat gleefully joined 
in the persecution of the Jews? 

How is it that oppressed American 
blacks volunteer to become soldiers 
and napalm the Vietnamese? Being 
the object of discrimination and re¬ 
pression within the system to which 
one belongs does not automatically 
absolve one from responsibiIity, 
either. Even admitting that the 
Marines speaking in the documentary 
"Time is Just Retrogressin f As Far 
As Our Progress is Concerned,” 
which appeared in volume one number 
two of this journal, have a valid 
complaint regarding discriminatory 
treatment against blacks in Japan, 
their belief that as blacks they 
are somehow exempt from the re- 

^Tsumura Takashi, Rekishi no 
Dakkan: Gendai Nashionarizumu 

Hihan no Ronri (Tokyo: Serika 
Shobo, 1972) pp. 178-179. 
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sponsibility for the American bomb¬ 
ing of Hiroshima seems totally un¬ 
justified and reinforces my point: 

Marine: Who do you think went 
out there and converted the 
Japanese 1 minds out there against 
blacks? I mean this, this was 
in the States between the blacks 
and the whites, but no, this 
over here in Japan. Now, I mean, 
we didn f t do it. 

General: But, uh, hang on a 
second. What they think and what 
they do, I can T t really control, 
and I can ! t say whether this was, 
as you say, put into their minds 
by white men or not, because they 
have their own prejudices and 
some very strong ones. Against 
me as well as you. 

Marine: Sir, when the bomb was 
dropped, how many black men were 
flyin T one of those airplanes 
or whatever it was? 

General: I have no idea. 

Marine: Not a one. So why 
should they hate us? 

"Down with Discrimination!" A 
beautiful phrase but one that is 
bankrupt. AlI the various ideas 
antecedent to it ultimately contra¬ 
dict the goal of doing away with 
discrimination itself. Why do you 
wish to do away with discrimination? 
Because after all, we f re all the 
same human beings. I am a woman. 

But how am I to react when a man 
tells me that he does not intend to 
discriminate against me on that 
account? "Thank you, but although 
I am human I am not necessarily the 
same as you." Woman, the woman I 
am, the countless women within me 
simply are not congruent with the 
image of woman men have spent hun¬ 
dreds of years depicting and re¬ 
fining. Kate Millet and others have 
argued convincingly against the 
male definition of woman. Neverthe¬ 
less, the distance separating us 


from the elimination of discrimina¬ 
tion will not be shortened just be¬ 
cause woman’s subordinate place in 
the world, which has been determined 
both by prejudice and by necessity, 
is redefined, for to agree to the 
idea that women are "equal to" 
man forces upon women the hitherto 
dominant "male principle," thus 
denying their unique identity just 
as surely as before. Brought under 
the rubric of a specific principle, 
inevitably certain aspects of 
woman’s unique identity fail to con¬ 
form—the structure of woman’s 
identity is necessarily incongruent 
with the structure of the principle 
to which she is expected to conform. 

I do not mean this in Freudian terms. 
The unique structure of woman’s 
identity to which I am referring is 
not dependent upon any inferiority 
complex resulting from a missing 
penis. I want only to make a very 
simple point, and that is that 
women bear children. This at once 
highly individual and yet common 
experience remains stubbornly in¬ 
congruent with the male principle. 

I am merely asking if the assump¬ 
tion that bearing children is nothing 
more than a matter of having your 
belly blown up for nine months and 
that aside from that men and women 
are really the same is as harmless 
as it might appear. Is it really 
possible to consider the problem 
of women independent of their child¬ 
bearing capacity? And of course 
it goes without saying that child¬ 
bearing is just one example. There 
are other aspects of woman’s being 
that are inconsistent with that of 
men. Is it really possible to elim¬ 
inate these aspects from consideration 
one after another? After we have 
done away with all the "minor" ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule that 
men and women are, in the final 
analysis, really pretty much the 
same, what is left of woman? Which 
does not mean that I expect anyone 
to jump to the unwelcome conclusion 
that women are really completely 
different from men after all, either. 

No one has as yet succeeded in 
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knowing just exactly who women are. 

As Morisaki Kazue has pointed out, 
women do not even possess a language 
with which they can speak about 
themselves. Women comprise half 
the world T s population, but they 
are neither a nation nor a people 
nor a race. Women are integrated 
fully into the nation, people, and 
race to which they belong; they em¬ 
body the structure of the nation, 
people and race of which they are 
a part; they do not possess their 
own unique language. Women are in¬ 
visible. Both to men and to women 
themselves. How should it be pos¬ 
sible to end discrimination against 
an invisible segment of the popula¬ 
tion without at the same time de¬ 
stroying its autonomy? 

The same thing can be said of 
the relationship between the Nazis 
and the Jews who died in the con¬ 
centration camps. The Nazis were 
human beings and so were the Jews— 
they were all the same human beings. 
But were they really the same? 

The Germans were murderers; the Jews 
were murdered. If you overlook 
this point, the murderers and the 
murdered were really the same, and 
it would seem that logically in 
every such case the roles of victim 
and victimizer are distributed by 
some quirk of fate. The only 
thing that would matter would be 
which role one played, for the roles 
would be completely interchangeable. 
But is this really the case? 

Probably not. Reading writers 
like Elie Wiese I and Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, the conviction grows stronger 
and stronger. The more one reads, 
the more one becomes convinced that 
the Jews were not simply unlucky 
enough to be singled out by the 
arbitrary hand of fate to serve as 
the victims this time around. 

Reading these authors, who describe 
the preholocaust world of European 
Jewry so vividly, one cannot avoid 
feeling that to ascribe the deaths 
of six million Jews to some neutral 
factor independent of their unique 
character?stics is tantamount to 
making them doubly invisible, to 


killing them twice. 

Before we start shouting for an 
end to discrimination we must try 
and see all those people who have 
until now been treated as invisible 
men. Failing this, attempts to end 
discrimination are just as repres¬ 
sive and pregnant with violence 
as the activities of the worst 
bigot, for attempts to end dis¬ 
crimination against people who are 
to a I I intents and purposes invis¬ 
ible, whose unique, identifying 
character has not been adequately 
appreciated, is nothing more than 
an excuse for depriving them of 
their unique character and forcing 
them into congruence with a structure 
alien to them. 

But why, consciously or other¬ 
wise, are we so afraid of the pos¬ 
sibility that one group of human 
beings might be structurally dif¬ 
ferent from another? Why do we feel 
threatened by the hypothesis that 
the world may not be pervaded by a 
single universal structure? And why 
must attempts to eliminate discrimi¬ 
nation always conceal within them 
the intention to decimate difference 
and enforce conformity with the 
structural Leviathans of our time? 

How long must we live with this 
repudiation of difference? Living 
with this virulent intolerance of 
structural disparity condemns us 
to living ensnared in the limitless- 
ly multiplying threads of the web 
of discrimination that fill the one 
structure we are given to accept. 

To the extent that one does not 
recognize the possibility of struc¬ 
turally unique groups, one will 
eventually find oneself the object 
of discrimination because of the 
unique structure of one’s own 
identity. And when that happens the 
beautiful catch-phrase, ’’Down with 
Discrimination!” will no longer 
be a means to treat one’s neighbor 
to a belly-full of good intentions, 
but a source of repressive violence 
directed toward oneself. 

Then the problem is how we are 
to perceive and appreciate con¬ 
trasting structures. What should 
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be our method? 

History provides us an ample 
number of examples in a wide variety 
of forms of how men have mi Iitated 
their powers against difference in 
order to attain homogeneity in their 
community. The decadence and in¬ 
tellectual enervation that has 
awaited them hardly warrants descrip¬ 
tion. It would be a mistake to sug¬ 
gest, however, that the Church and 
modernist Western Civilization, 
for example, have made no attempt 
to learn about contrasting cultures. 
The Church has sent missionaries 
around the world to ff the lost/’ 

’’the barbaric,’’ and to those living 
in ignorance of God. Missionaries 
have tried to learn about the 
’’unbelievers.” In their own way. 

That is, they have tried to learn 
about them as prospective converts 
to Christianity. Episodes re¬ 
counting the plethoric good in¬ 
tentions of missionaries are mani¬ 
fold, but a I I of them stem from 
their attempts to convert the hea¬ 
then. Many are the Westerners who 
have come to the East intending 
to learn about the Orient. Number¬ 
less volumes have been written, but 
while many of them tell us a great 
deal about the Westerners who wrote 
them, few indeed tell us about their 
ostensible subject. The vast 
majority of Western attempts to 
judge contrasting structures have 
been made on the basis of standards 
specific to the West. Conclusions 
reached on this basis do not con¬ 
stitute knowledge of the contrast¬ 
ing structure but only a reflection 
of the standards peculiar to that 
of the observer. What one is seeing 
is not the contrasting structure 
but an illusion of one’s own manu¬ 
facture, and to point to illusions 
of one’s own making and sigh with 
awe and wonder at their intricate 
craftsmanship is little more than 
onanism. As the only one who needs 
to be satisfied in such a situation 
is the observer, all phenomena 
enter a misty realm of relativism. 

But if difference is merely relative, 
diversity is reduced to a matter of 


role playing. All that will be 
necessary to creating a happy world 
will be that a I I the people with 
differently structured natures get 
together and play the roles they 
are assigned. In this case, knowing 
is nothing more than a game—a game 
designed primarily to maintain the 
consteI I ation of re I ationships 
characterizing the status quo. 

Sociologist Erving Goffman, in 
his book Stigma: Notes on the 
Management of Spoiled Identity, de¬ 
scribes all those individuals whose 
identities do not conform to the 
set standard of the overall society 
as bearing stigma, and he suggests 
that the stigmatized individual’s 
internalization of the values of 
the larger society is ultimately re¬ 
sponsible for the negative percep¬ 
tion of stigma. To Goffman, the 
norma I and abnormal share in this 
sense a common mental composition. 
Goffman’s observation is probably 
accurate to a certain extent. Ne¬ 
groes who try to become white, 
women who wish they had be.en born 
men, the hard-of-hearing who at¬ 
tempt to conceal their disability, 
Jews who change their names—all of 
these instances support Goffman’s 
thesis. Nevertheless, there are 
innumerable other examples that are 
not quite so compatible: Negroes 
who do not care to be white, 
women who are glad to have been 
born girls, those who believe that 
their sight has grown keener be¬ 
cause they cannot hear well, Jews 
who do not change their names. All 
of these are people who try to live 
with, live by standards other than 
those of the larger society. Leav¬ 
ing this aside, however, Goffman 
proceeds to give an example of 
what he considers the path toward 
suitable adjustment for stigmatized 
individuals.^ He suggests that 
stigmatized individuals should seek 
out situations where they can be 
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accepted for themselves as normal 
individuals happily and unself¬ 
consciously; and he recommends that 
stigmatized individuals remove them¬ 
selves spontaneously from situations 
where this is not the case. Goff- 
man concludes that the stigmatized 
individual’s acceptance by normal 
individuals will be maximized if 
his behavior does not exceed these 
limits. Goffman’s objective analy¬ 
sis goes this far. Beyond this, 
he chooses to add that suitable 
adjustment on the part of the in¬ 
dividual is also desirable from 
society’s point of view. 

Needless to say, "suitable ad¬ 
justment" indicates that stigma¬ 
tized individuals behave in ex¬ 
pected ways, that is, that they play 
the role demanded of them by society. 
One knows one’s place. One plays 
the role one is assigned. To ex¬ 
ceed these limits is to behave in 
ways unbefitting stigmatized in¬ 
dividuals. From society’s point of 
view, this is "dysfunctional." 

Negroes have no need to feel that 
their blackness is a handicap. They 
are fine human beings even if they 
are black. There is just one small 
reservation: in a society where 

blackness is a stigma, the well-ad¬ 
justed Negro will remove himself 
spontaneously from situations where 
he is made to feel out of place—i.e., 
he will move to the back of the bus 
of his own accord. In his own terms, 
Goffman is probably quite right, 
for his purpose is to determine 
what is desirable from the point of 
view of society as a whole, that is, 
how to make society as it is pres¬ 
ently constituted function with 
maximal efficiency. Given this ap¬ 
proach, Goffman’s observations and 
analysis maintain a certain level 
of precision and credibility, and 
it seems only a matter of course 
that the problem of stigmas should 
ultimately be dealt with as a 

Management of Spoiled Identity] 
trans. Ishiguro Takeshi (Tokyo: 

Serika Shoho, 1970) p. 197ff* 


problem of role-playing. This serves 
to reinforce the status quo. 

It seems pointless to attack 
Goffman here. The field of so¬ 
ciology remains for the most part 
concerned with "social management," 
and Goffman is merely faithful to 
his discipline. I would only like 
to make it perfectly clear that in¬ 
sofar as we are dealing with in¬ 
dividuals who are "different," inso¬ 
far as we are dealing with the 
problem of discrimination, I am 
adamantly opposed to treating con¬ 
tradictions, i.e., authentic 
structural differences in human 
identity and behavior, as if they 
were merely a matter of role-play¬ 
ing. People who play the roles they 
are assigned are quickly metamor¬ 
phosed into invisible men. And 
what is most important in dealing 
with the problem of discrimination, 
as I have stated above, is visibility, 
the perception of difference. 

Hans Magnus Enzensberger, in 
discussing the difficulty of seeing, 
of perceiving difference, made the 
following statement. "No act and 
no degree of imagination will suf¬ 
fice to place us in the position of 
the Negro miner, the Asian rice 
farmer, or the Peruvian Indian." 

Peter Weiss responded to Ensenzberger. 
criticizing this point of view. 

I believe this to be an extreme¬ 
ly dangerous point of departure, 
because it suggests solidarity 
with the oppressors. Even if we 
are not down in the shaft of an 
African copper mine or prostrate 
in the paddy fields of North 
Vietnam dying of napalm burns, we 
can still clarify the reasons 
why there should be people in 
these situations. Through a 
study of the causes we can, more¬ 
over, identify ourselves more 
closely with the people who are 
dying. In most cases, those of 
us who can read and write can 
understand and appreciate their 
environment far better than they, 
who have had no chance at educa¬ 
tion but who are victimized by 
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that environment.^ 

Weiss goes on to criticize Enzens- 
berger’s division of the world into 
rich societies and poor societies 
as negative and fatalistic, and 
he insists that such a point of view 
can only serve those who wish to 
sustain class discrimination. Weiss 
calls upon Enzensberger to pledge 
his support for class struggles 
throughout the world wherever they 
may occur. 

The idea of supporting all the 
class struggles in the world is at¬ 
tractive, but the idea that "those 
of us who can read and write can 
understand and appreciate their 
environment far better than they, 
who have had no chance at education 
but who are victimized by that 
environment" is ugly and frighten¬ 
ing. Weiss f s culture and education 
are by no means value-free, and 
his naive belief that a study of 
causes might be possible without 
an adjustment in the context of 
his knowledge reveals that he is un¬ 
aware of this fact. Conscientious 
a member of the left as Weiss may 
be, how valuable can his advice and 
considered opinions be to those 
"victimized" by their environment 
if they cannot share his context. 

The arrogance of Weiss’s left-wing 
rationalism is concealed behind 
magic words like "class struggle." 
And it is this hidden arrogance that 
is in fact oppressive. The decision 
on the part of an intellectual to 
be a leftist brings him not one 
step closer to the man lying pros¬ 
trate in the paddy fields of North 
Vietnam. It does not give him the 
ability "to see." Educated Ameri¬ 
cans fully capable of reading and 
writing attempt to save the poor 
Vietnamese from their vicious en¬ 
vironment by dropping napalm on 
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them. "We know what’s good for them. 
We know what they need better than 
they do, because America is the home 
of freedom and the bastion of 
democracy." What difference does 
it make to the victims whether they 
are victimized by Weiss’s arrogance 
or the arrogance of American im¬ 
perialism? In this day and age, 
ideology guarantees us nothing . 

The person to describe the dif¬ 
ficulty of seeing, that is, the 
difficulty of learning and under¬ 
standing disparate structures, 
most eloquently is Susan Sontag. 

In her book Trip to Hanoi she 
unsparingly describes her sense of 
perplexity, frustration, and surprise 
as she approaches the realiza¬ 
tion that despite its complexity 
and tendency toward pluralism, the 
structure of American society, 
the structure within which she was 
born and raised, is just one struc¬ 
ture among diverse others. 

Sontag passed the first few days 
of her stay in North Vietnam per¬ 
plexed and with a certain disap¬ 
pointment. The Vietnam she found 
before her simply did not jive with 
her Vietnam; Vietnamese reality 
refused to conform to the Vietnam 
with which she had developed a 
strong sense of political and moral 
solidarity. Vietnam refused to 
conform both intellectually and 
emotionally. Everything seemed re¬ 
duced to a matter of role-playing. 

The behavior and language of her 
Vietnamese hosts appeared two-di¬ 
mensional and shallow. Even in 
direct conversation everything 
seemed to be summed up in a few key 
words like bombing, friend, ag¬ 
gressors, patriots, victory, peace. 
Sontag, however, did not find this 
experience disagreeable. It was 
just that she could not understand 
what had gone wrong. 

Fed better meals than the people 
of Hanoi, shuttled about in an 
automobile while they went on foot, 
Sontag could not account for the 
discrepancy between famed Oriental 
hospitality and the fact that these 
Orientals were attempting to con- 
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struct a socialist society. No 
matter how she tried, she simply 
could not adequately account for 
her experiences. Time and time 
again she found herself forced to 
suspend judgment. On the fifth 
day of her visit, according to her 
diary, she seems almost ready to 
give up; she seems about to resign 
herself to not understanding. She 
seemed ready, in other words, to 
give up on Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, she continued to 
wonder. Why? Rejecting easy 
answers and facile generalizations, 
she maintained a state of suspended 
judgment until, suddenly, a change 
began to take place in her. 

The first sign was that I be¬ 
came more comfortable in talk¬ 
ing to people: ... I became 
less preoccupied with the con¬ 
strictions of their language 
(a great deal of which I knew 
must be put down to that "ab¬ 
stractness" or "vagueness" of 
speech remarked on by Western 
visitors to every Oriental 
country) and with the reduction 
of my own resources of expression, 
and more sensitive to distinc¬ 
tions in the way Vietnamese 
talked. 4 

The cliches people incessantly used 
turned out to have a far deeper 
range of meanings than she had 
originally suspected. Disturbed by 
the fact that the Vietnamese in¬ 
sisted upon constantly calling her 
friend, Sontag at first thought that 
this represented a certain naivite, 
but then she began to doubt. "After 
all, I am a friend . . ." And she 
began to wonder why she had con¬ 
sidered reference to the fact naive 
or childlike. 

Slowly she became able to accept 
Vietnamese hospitality more 
graciously. More importantly, she 

^Susan Sontag, Trip to Hanoi (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 

1968) p. kl. 


discovered that the courtesy her 
hosts were showing her was entirely 
different from that in the West. 

For us, politeness means con¬ 
ventions of amiable behavior 
people have agreed to practice, 
whether or not they "really" feel 
like it, because their "real" 
feelings aren’t consistently 
civil or generous enough to 
guarantee a working social order. 
By definition, politeness is 
never truly honest; it testifies 
to the disparity between social 
behavior and authentic feeling. 
Perhaps this disparity, accepted 
in this part of the world as an 
article of faith concerning the 
human condition, is what gives 
us our taste for irony. Irony 
becomes essential as a mode of 
indicating the truth, a whole 
life-truth: namely that we both 

mean and don’t mean what we’re 
saying or doing. I had original¬ 
ly been disconcerted by the ab¬ 
sence of irony among the Viet¬ 
namese. But if I could renounce, 
at least imaginatively, my con¬ 
viction of the inevitability 
of irony, the Vietnamese suddenly 
looked far less undecipherable. 
Their language didn’t seem quite 
so imprisoning and simplistic, 

either.5 

Thus Sontag discovered that 
"honesty" as it is understood and 
practiced by the Vietnamese is dif¬ 
ferent from honesty as it is under¬ 
stood and practiced in the West. 
Viewed from normal Western standards, 
the Vietnamese seemed ethically 
precise almost to a fault, but Son- 
tag realized that this impression 
was due primarily to the relatively 
low estimation of human virtue in 
the West. Sontag experienced this 
confrontation with contrasting 
standards as an "affront" to her 
own. As an example of her ambi¬ 
valence, she relates the story of 

5 Ibid., p. hk. 
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how one day she was shown the grave 
dug by the inhabitants of a certain 
village for the pilot of an F —105 
fighter-bomber that had crashed 
nearby. The viI lagers had removed 
the pilot’s body from the ruined 
aircraft, cleansed it, and then 
buried it with dignity. The plot 
Sontag saw, moreover, was ’’not a 
simple grave but an elevated mound 
decorated with chunks of the plane’s 
engine and a crumpled piece of wing, 

Iike a Chamberlain sculpture, and 
with flowers, and topped by a wooden 
marker on which was written the 
pilot’s name and the date of his 
death.Sontag was not merely im¬ 
pressed with the fact of the grave 
but equally with the villagers’ 
continuing attention to it, and she 
found herself unable to comprehend 
the full significance of their be¬ 
havior. How was it possible for 
these people to behave with such 
civility toward a man who had osten¬ 
sibly been responsible for the deaths 
of their friends and relatives? 

Sontag began to feel that her 
questions themselves were out of 
place. She began to see that 
Western concepts would be of little 
or no use in understanding the 
Vietnamese. She realized that in 
order to really confront a con¬ 
trasting culture, even the questions 
one asked would have to be rephrased. 

They talk about atrocities, the 

marrow of their history, with 

an almost gentle sorrow, and 

still with amazement.^ 

The Vietnamese do not hate. It is 
not hate but something else that 
has supported them in their more 
than a quarter-century of struggle. 

But what can we expect to gain 
by attempting to see anew, to per¬ 
ceive differences? We are tempted, 
often, to discover elements in con¬ 


trasting structures that we think 
might aid us in overcoming the ener¬ 
vation and decadence of our own. 
Elements independent of their 
contexts, however, mean nothing. 

It is only within their overall 
structural context that these ele¬ 
ments function. It is not possible 
to ’’see” an apparently useful ele¬ 
ment in a contrasting structure and 
expect to be able to apply it in our 
own, for it cannot function organi¬ 
cally outside of its own context. 
Therefore, even if we succeed in 
perceiving authentically different 
elements in contrasting structures, 
it remains extremely doubtful that 
they will be in any sense applicable 
to our own situation. Mao Tse-tung 
may be a great man. The Vietnamese 
may be beautiful. But it is for us 
to start from where we are. Per¬ 
ception of difference does not lead 
directly to change. The perception 
of difference is in fact predicated 
upon a complete rediscovery and re¬ 
appraisal of our own context. Once 
this has been accomplished only then 
will we be able to experience the 
tension between the contrasting 
structure and our own. Nor is this 
merely a matter of a lot of in¬ 
tellectual talk. Words, by their 
imprecision, have a tendency to 
force everything back into the 
realm of relativity. The problem 
must be phrased in concrete acts. 
Only when the relationship of ten¬ 
sion between contrasting structures 
is undertaken in these terms can it 
be productive. Nothing is forth¬ 
coming from genera Iistic humanism 
or from hysterical sloganeering. 
These can only lead to the repeti¬ 
tion of old mistakes. Speed is a 
Iimi ted virtue. 


£ 
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Minamata Disease 

Minamata disease is a form of 
mercury poisoning. It results from 
eating fish and shell-fish within 
which methyl mercury compounds, in¬ 
troduced i nto sea water as drainage 
from chemical plants, have accu¬ 
mulated. The disease was first 
discovered in Minamata City, Kuma¬ 
moto Prefecture, where the Nippon 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer Manufactur¬ 
ing Corporation has a drainage out¬ 
let into Minamata Bay. Intake of 
mercury compounds leads to the 
destruction of the nerve centers 
of the brain, causing numbness and 
paralysis of the limbs, extreme 
difficulty in walking, failure of 
eyesight and hearing, speech im¬ 
pediments and the impairment of 
mental faculties, as well as spastic 
convulsions. No cure has yet been 
discovered. The condition is 
terminal, and 'patients are com¬ 
pletely incapacitated until death. 
Minamata disease has now become 
the generic term for the ailment, 
and similar phenomena elsewhere 
are known, for instance, as Niigata 
Minamata disease, after the place 
where it was discovered. 

It was not until 1968, fifteen 
years after the first Minamata 
disease patient showed signs of 
illness, that the Japanese govern¬ 
ment finally recognized that Mina¬ 
mata disease was caused by water 
pollution. By that time, patients 
numbered III persons in Minamata 
alone, of whom forty-two had al¬ 
ready died from the disease. 

Twenty of the remaining sixty-nine 
victims were afflicted with con¬ 
genital Minamata disease, having 
been poisoned during their mothers 1 
pregnancy. Today, twenty years 
after the first victim appeared, 
the Minamata disease case has been 
brought to court, with 134 patients 
filing a suit for damages against 
Chisso—short for Chisso Kabushi- 
ki Kaisha, the new name of Nippon 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer Manufacturing 
Corporation. Final pleas were 
entered in October 1972. The ver¬ 


dict is pending. 

As for detailed records, re¬ 
ports, and analysis concerning 
Minamata disease, I recommend 
Kugai Jodo (Paradise in the Sea of 
Sufferings) by Ishimure Michiko. 

The first of her writings have 
already been published in book form, 
and subsequent installments are 
being published as a series in the 
quarterly magazine Henkyo . 

Ishimure was born in Amakusa, 
Kyushu, but has lived in Minamata, 
also in Kyushu, since she was 
three months old. She has been 
directly involved in the struggle 
against Minamata disease from the 
very beginning, ever since the 
first victim appeared in 1953. 

Her continued involvement and her 
unique perspective on the disease 
are of extreme value to us. Nearly 
twenty years ago, Ishimure asserted 
that Minamata disease was not a 
tragedy limited to a small com¬ 
munity on the island of Kyushu, but 
a disease in the very nerve centers 
of our civilization. She has wit¬ 
nessed the diseased illusions of 
the common people, illusions about 
modernization, about Japanese 
progress and prosperity, and she 
has witnessed the merciless 
repudiation of the "expendable" 
strata of Japanese society in the 
march toward modernization. What 
Minamata disease has in fact come 
to represent is the fallacy of 
modernization, of progress and 
prosperity, for it reveals in 
bold relief the participation of 
the masses in their own repudia¬ 
tion. By consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously supporting the course of 
history plotted by government and 
industry, which has clearly been 
predicated upon the expendabiIity 
of certain groups of people and 
their repudiation and annihila¬ 
tion in either physical or cultural 
terms or both, the masses have 
allowed their daydreams to spawn 
the most ominous realities. 

The people who have suffered 
from Minamata disease and who will 
continue to suffer in the time to 
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come are not engaged in modern 
industries but are fishermen con¬ 
tent with small-scale coastal 
fishing in the Shiranui Sea along 
the shores of Minamata Bay. 

Ishimure is not presumptuous 
enough to attempt suggesting al¬ 
ternatives for those who once 
made their living from the now dead 
sea. The most she can do is to 
observe very intently the life 
principles these people have held 
and to recognize the fact that 
those principles have met with 
total negation. To her, the con¬ 
suming question is not whether 
there might be something else 
these fishermen could do, but how 
it has been possible for them to 
have been so completely robbed of 
their livelihood, their health, 
their sea, and the fundamental 
structure of their lives. With 
the underlying rationale of their 
lives utterly destroyed, the souls 
of both the living and the dead 
must forever remain in limbo. 
Ishimure records the narratives of 
these people, their conversations 
and the contours of their daily 
lives. She tells how they suffer, 
how they struggle, and how they 
try to endure. 

It will not be possible to deal 
with the problem of pollution as 
an attempt to improve the environ¬ 
ment for human habitation. Surely 
this will be recognized as a 
grotesque contradiction in terms. 
Pollution is symbolic of those 
life principles, those human fac¬ 
tors which have been expendable and 
which have in fact been rejected 
over the course of Japan’s rush 
towards modernization during the 
past one hundred years. There is 
a double myth about this rush: that 
it is good for everybody and that 
everybody is for it. However, as 
with all myths, there is a con¬ 
siderable gap between the terms 
of the myth and its reality. The 
myth of modernization and indus¬ 
trialization is, needless to say, 


illusory. Nevertheless, it per¬ 
sists because people insist upon 
it. To face up to Minamata dis¬ 
ease and a I I that it has repre¬ 
sented has been the greatest of 
taboos in Minamata City. The at¬ 
titude towards the disease epito¬ 
mizes the illusory nature of the 
people’s concept of what is most 
beneficial for them. In one tele¬ 
vision documentary, citizens of 
Minamata expressed a strong de¬ 
sire to change the name of their 
city. They feared that it had 
become too closely associated with 
the disease and told the tele¬ 
vision interviewer that this had 
severely jeopardized their city’s 
image. 

The people’s image of their 
city derives, Ishimure reports, 
from two sources. The Tokutomi 
family, which played an important 
role in providing national leaders 
during the Meiji period, came 
from this part of the country, 
and this fact makes people feel 
that they have made a legitimate 
contribution to and earned a place 
in the nation’s modernization 
process. In addition, the people 
of Minamata have very successfully 
supported the on-going process of 
modernization by maintaining 
Chisso, a prosperous, modern, con¬ 
glomerate chemical company in 
their town. These two factors 
combined give the people of Mina¬ 
mata a sense of being pioneers, 
of having from the first been in 
the vanguard of the modernization 
process, and this has in turn 
stimulated a kind of progressive 
conservatism. 

It is nonetheless true, how¬ 
ever, that the economy of 
Minamata, which was recognized 
as a municipality in 1949, is 
dependent upon Chisso to a 
great extent. Of the 481 
million-yen municipal budget 
for 1961 (approximately 1.6 
mi I I ion do I Iars), I 16 mi I I ion 
yen or nearly a quarter was 
dependent upon funds derived 
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from various taxes on this 
one industry. 0 

On November 2, 1959, a group 
of Diet members visited Minamata 
to survey the disease. Both the 
fishermen f s Cooperative Union of 
the Shiranui Area and the Mutual 
Help Society of Minamata Disease 
Families petitioned the Dietmen. 

After presenting their plea, the 
fishermen marched to Chisso. 

Upon entering the front gate of the 
factory, they began throwing stones 
at its office building and break¬ 
ing windows. They proceeded into 
the offices, broke desks and chairs, 
and destroyed office equipment. 

At this point a young mother 
appeared on the scene, carrying 
the smaller of her two children 
on her back and dragging the 
other by the hand. Straining to 
keep her balance beside the 
ditch into which the rampaging 
crowd threatened to force her, 
she screamed with each window 
frame that was smashed, each 
desk that was broken, each 
sound of destruction, f, They f ll 
cut Daddy f s bonus! They 1 I I cut 
Daddy T s bonus! Stop it, stop it!" 
She could only have been the wife 
of a Chisso employee.9 

The fishermen had hurt themselves. 
They were exhausted and their 
eyes were filled with solitude. 10 

For the citizens of Minamata, 
most of whom have come to identi¬ 
fy their well-being with Chisso T s 
prosperity, the outbreak of the 


u . — 

Ishimure Michiko, Kugai Jodo: 

Waga Minamatabyo ^Paradise in the 
Sea of Sufferings: My Minamata 
Disease], (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1969) 
p. 99. 

9 

Ibid. , p. lOU. 

10 Ibid. , p. 108. 


disease was perceived more as a 
threat to the continued prosperous 
operation of the company than as 
a dire threat to human life. 

Serious concern with the disease 
became taboo. In addition to the 
astounding tardiness of medical 
research, the measured ineffectual¬ 
ity of city and national adminis¬ 
trations, and the incredible ir- 
respons i b i I i ty of the Chisso 
Corporation, the people themselves 
regarded the disease as a "bizarre 
malady" and for a considerable 
period continued in the belief that 
it was contagious. Those who had 
"contracted" the disease were 
treated as pariahs. During the 
earliest stages of the diseased 
appearance, the city T s health 
department inundated houses 
where new patients were reported 
to have appeared with large quan¬ 
tities of DDT. 

Time became inseparable from 
the progress of the disease. 
People sat stirring the coals 
of their lives. Time had 
turned to flesh and blood. It 
was as if cholera had broken out. 
People's kitchens became the 
scene of witch hunts. Bean 
paste jars, the special winter 
pickles peculiar to this locale, 
the small dried fish used in 
making soup stock, and other 
varieties of seafood became 
subjects for investigation. 
People f s private lives were 
dragged into the broad light of 
day, turned inside out, and 
sprinkled liberally with DDT 
by the white-garmented men of 

the city office. Time became 

7 i 

slow death. 11 

White DDT powder settling on the 
bodies and food of the sick seems 
to symbolize the unconscious in¬ 
tent of the community to conceal 
the disease, to bury the affliction 
and the afflicted under a blizzard 

11 Ibid., p. 197. 
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of DDT. 

In addition to carrying out 
sit-ins and the like, the Mutual 
Help Society of Minamata Disease 
Families appealed to the city 
office, to the Chisso Company, 
and to the Kumamoto prefectural 
office. The Society f s first 
chairman, Watanabe Eizo, once 
stated, 

In 1959, when we went to ne¬ 
gotiate with the company for 
compensation, we were alone, 
but for that very reason all the 
more set on our purpose. Public 
opinion was against us. At 
that time, the labor unions 
were struggling against the 
Mitsui Mining Corporation, and 
there were also nation-wide 
protests against resigning the 
Japan-U.S. Mutual Security 
Treaty. We felt our struggle 
was small and out of place. 
People looked at us with such 
hate in their eyes, we couldn’t 
bear to stand on the corners 
of Minamata. Somebody sug¬ 
gested that we go to other 
towns, and so we went other 
places and stood asking for 
money to help us J ^ 


"good haul banners" that simply 
proclaimed in white characters the 
names of their fishing boats—"The 
Prosperity," "The Happiness," 

"The Jester." No citizens, no la¬ 
bor union members joined the small 
crowd of fishermen under those flags 
It was not until January 12, 1968 
fifteen years after the appearance 
of the first Minamata disease vic¬ 
tim, that the Citizens 1 Council for 
Countermeasures Against Minamata 
Disease was finally organized with 
a membership of thirty persons. 

The outcast patients suffered not 
only from the cruelty of their dis¬ 
ease but also from the cruelty, 
the threats both tacit and overt, 
of their neighbors in Minamata. 
Ishimure reports, 


The Chisso First Labor Union, 
on the occasion of its annual 
meeting on August 31, 1967, 
adopted a critical attitude 
toward its former policy on 
Minamata disease and voted to 
henceforth protest actively 
against it, but the slogans of 
the Chisso Second Labor union, 
"protect the company! Don f t 
destroy Chisso!" persisted for 
a I ong t i me J ^ 


With these negotiations, Chisso 
agreed to a graduated scale of the 
value of human life. Compensation 
for an adult patient was to be 
one hundred thousand yen ($350), 
for a child, thirty thousand yen 
($100), and for the deceased, 
three hundred thousand yen ($1,000) 
per person. Not only was the 
Mutual Help Society powerless, but 
the fishermen of Minamata were al¬ 
so completely cut off from estab¬ 
lished labor and civil rights 
movements. While the labor unions 
protesting against the renewal of 
the Japan-U.S. Mutual Security 
Treaty carried banners proclaiming 
their cause, the fishermen of 
Minamata carried the red and blue 


It was on September 26, 1968, that 
the Japanese government made public 
for the first time its official 
view, based on Welfare Ministry 
findings, concerning Minamata dis¬ 
ease. The cause of the disease 
was held to be methyl mercury com¬ 
pounds produced during acetaldehyde 
processing in the Minamata factory 
of the Chisso Corporation and 
drained into Minamata Bay, where 
it polluted the fish and mollusks 
living there and comprising a major 
portion of the diet of Minamata f s 
fishing population. 

Shortly before the government’s 

view was made public, President 

Eto of the Chisso Corporation 


12 


Ibid. 


pp. 205 - 206 . 


13 Ibid., p. 275. 
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made a speech, hinting that the 
company was about to leave Mina¬ 
mata. ’’Minamata faces a grave 
and abnormal situation. Unless 
we secure the full support and 
cooperation of the people of 
Minamata, we will be unable to 
fulfill our five-year expansion 
plans.” Subsequently, on 
September 14, handbills were 
distributed with the newspapers 
in Minamata under the imprint 
of the Chisso Labor Union. The 
handbills began, ’’The government 
is about to declare that Mina¬ 
mata disease is caused by pollu¬ 
tion. We can well imagine that 
you are feeling anxious that 
this might cast a dark shadow 
over our city and its future 
development,” and they concluded, 
’’The Chisso Labor Union wi I I 
work with the people of Minamata 
to convince the company to re¬ 
verse its decision to leave our 
city and dispel the dark shadows 
threatening us in order to con¬ 


tribute to the further prosperity 
of Minamata.’’*^ 


The day after the government 
made its pronouncement regarding 
the disease, President Eto came from 
Tokyo to visit the disease victims 
in Minamata. The company had to 
make some gesture. Ishimure hired 
a taxi for the day and followed the 
huge black limousine that carried 
Eto around the town. 


I went first to the house of 
Mr. Yamamoto, the new chairman 
of the Mutual Help Society. I 
missed the Chisso people by a 
few minutes. Mr. Yamamoto’s 
eyes were bloodshot, showing 
signs of the complex thoughts 
behind them. He must not have 
slept for days. Just then a 
woman appeared in the front yard, 
staggering as if blown by the 
wind. She called to Mr. Yama¬ 
moto in a strained voice and 


crouched in front of the door, 
sobbing very hard. I did not 
recognize her at first as her 
hair was so fiercely unkempt, 
her shoulders exposed from her 
underwear, but it was Mrs. Tagaya 
Kimi, 48 years old, one of the 
seriously ill patients who was 
convalescing at home. ”What’s 
the matter? What happened?” 

Mr. Yamamoto called to her, ris¬ 
ing to his feet. ’’Please, lis¬ 
ten, I don’t want any more money. 
No more money! We’ve tried so 
hard not to complain about the 
disease for the sake of the peo¬ 
ple of Minamata and for the com¬ 
pany, but this is really the end. 
Popular opinion is going to 
kill us. This time, they’re 
going to murder us for sure!” 

She was barefoot. ’’What are 
you saying? We’re about to be¬ 
gin negotiations with the com¬ 
pany. Who told you things like 
that?” ’’Everybody’s saying so. 
Everybody’s saying that the com¬ 
pany is finished, that Minamata 
is going to be wiped out because 
of us. ’Lend us some money 
when the company’s closed down,’ 
they say. ’We hear you’re 


going to get twenty million 


out of this, 
going to get 


This time, 
us for sure! 


they’re 
Ml 5 


Ishimure writes that there was 
a citizens’ mass meeting for the 
development of Minamata City on 
September 29. The meeting declared 
that, the people of Minamata would 
support the disease victims, but 
at the same time it expressed its 
willingness to cooperate with 
Chisso in carrying out their re¬ 
construction program. The chairman 
of the youngmen’s association told 
the meeting that he thought every¬ 
thing would be all right again if 
the citizens and the company were 
to cooperate. The mayor also em¬ 
phasized the importance of mutual 
cooperation, saying, ”lf the corn- 
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pany, the employees, and the peo¬ 
ple of Minamata all work together, 
Chisso can be restored to its former 
place in our community.” On 
September 13, 1968, the city spon¬ 
sored a joint service for those 
who had died of Minamata disease. 
Aside from the city employees who 
were there to set things up and 
handle the reception of guests, 
however, not a single representative 
of the general townspeople appeared 
except Ishimure herself. 

There were threats from citizens 
against the patients. There 
were conversations in the streets: 
"We ? re in a terrible spot. 

Minamata disease has been treated 
as such a big deal, now the 
company ! s going to collapse. 

When our city is about to go 
under, how can we spend our time 
worrying about those damn 
patients?"* ^ 

As early as January 1957 there 
had been an article published con¬ 
cerning Minamata disease, stating 
the suspicion that it might be 
caused by polluted fish and shell¬ 
fish since occurrence of the disease 
was limited to fishermen. 

Examp Ie 

Case I: Yamanaka. Female. 

Age: 28. 

Occupation: fishery. 

Date of first attack: July 
13, 1956. 

Symptoms: Numbness of fingers; 
difficulty in hearing; speech 
impediment; ataxia; periodic 
loss of consciousness; frenzy. 

In August [1956] the patient 
showed signs of ataxia and was 
admitted to Shirahama Hospital 
(quarantine hospital) August 7. 

The following day, the patient 
was struck by serious chorea Iike 
seizures. Ballismulike move¬ 
ments were also observed. From 
time to time the patient emitted 

l6 Ibid., p. 272. 


barklike cries and entered a 
state of total frenzy. Under 
sedation the patient slept, but 
involuntary movements of the 
limbs did not cease. September 
I: temperature 39° centigrade, 
pulse 122, respiration 33. 
September 2, 10:00 p.m.: 
respiration 56, pulse 120, blood 
pressure 70l60mmHg. September 
3, 3:35 a.m.: deceased.^ 

During the summer of 1952 and 
1953, Minamata fishermen suffered 
a serious loss as a result of the 
shortage of gray mullet, a fish 
they had formerly caught with ease 
during the summer by using rice- 
bran bait. All the fishermen could 
do, however, was complain about the 
money they had lost purchasing rice 
bran and discuss how they would 
make good the debts accumulated 
during the summer without income. 

It was also around this time that 
fishermen discovered that boats 
anchored in Hyakken inlet collected 
no barnacles. They thought it very 
strange but convenient, as it saved 
them the work of scraping them off. 
The Hyakken inlet is where Chisso 
has its drainage pipe. One unusual 
phenomenon after another appeared. 
Cats kept by families living along 
the shore of Minamata Bay began to 
die. Kittens died before growing 
up. Fishnets thrown into the bay 
were pulled in empty but heavy with 
some fouI-smeI Iing, sticky, blue- 
brown substance. 

This organic mercury permeated 
the mitochondria in the cere¬ 
bellum and the cerebral cortex 
of the fishermen T s brains and 
began to devastate them. It 
never entered from the front gate 
of people T s lives, but sneaked 
into their everyday routine 
where they were least cautious. 

It waited in the secret depths. 

It hid itself in the water of 
gray mullet, in the sunny days 

^Ibid. , pp. hl-k2. 
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of octopus fishing, in the 
phosphorescent night sea. It 
proceeded through their food, 
fish heaven-sent, into the 
deepest regions of their 
bodies.* 8 

The size of their catches declined 
severely. Even the small haul 
they were able to send to market 
was boycotted by retailers. Their 
lives became incredibly stringent. 
The families of victims were not 
only impoverished but were despised 
and shut out because of the af¬ 
fliction, as if they were from a 
different planet. And perhaps they 
were somewhat different. They are 
not engaged in modern industry. 

They do not have the farmers 1 at¬ 
tachment to the land. Minamata 
fishermen regard fish as a gift 
from heaven and take only as much 
as they can use. They refer to 
Minamata Bay as "our front yard," 
but they feel no need to possess 
it as a piece of property. They 
are the people one must get to 
know before marching for conserva¬ 
tion of resources and the preserva¬ 
tion of the environment. Here are 
some profiles of these people: 

Sakagami Yuki was born in 1914 
in Amakusa. After her first hus¬ 
band died she remarried Sakagami 
Mohei and moved to Minamata. In 
May 1955, she had her first attack 
of Minamata disease. Before the 
attack she could not have been 
healthier, but now her hands and 
mouth are numb of feeling. She suf¬ 
fers from impeded speech and con¬ 
centric constrictions of the visual 
field. She is often stricken 
with violent convulsions. Her hus¬ 
band, who had looked after her in 
the hospital ever since her hos¬ 
pitalization, showed signs of ex¬ 
treme exhaustion one day, walked 
out of the hospital and never came 
back. Mrs. Sakagami and her hus¬ 
band have subsequently been divorced. 
She talks to Ishimure: 

i ft 

Ibid., p. 121. 


It was so nice out on the sea. 

It was really so wonderful. I f ve 
got to recover. I want to row 
my boat again. I want to work. 

I want to work on my boat again. 
My health has got to be restored 
no matter what. This is too 
miserable. I can f t even take 
care of my own monthlies. I 
asked the doctors at Kumamoto 
University to stop my monthlies 
forever. I was nuts with this 
disease. It f s not done, you 
know. They said it would only 
make things worse. I’m so 
ashamed. I can’t even wash my 
own underwear. I used to be 
such a healthy woman. My limbs 
were strong and light. I was 
always praised as a hard worker. 
But now I’m in bed like this. 

The only thing I think about is 
my work. It’s time for the 
wheat, time to plant wheat, isn’t 
it? I want to work with my own 
two hands. It sure was nice on 
the sea. My husband sculled the 
stern and I worked the side. 

We used to go around picking up 
the squid and octopus traps. 

From ApriI to October the shal¬ 
lows of Shiranui were always 
very calm. When I was at the 
university hospital, whenever 
it rained or the wind blew I 
couldn’t think of anything but 
our boat. It was the boat my 
husband bought us when we got 
married. We treated it as 
if it were our baby. You can’t 
Imagine how I loved it, how I 
looked after it. I wiped and 
polished the sides and the sculls. 
We loved and respected our 
equipment. But the boat we 
cherished so much had to be sold 
when I got this queer disease. 

This is really too hard for me 
to bear. I want to go to the 
sea. 

I had a miscarriage. Actually, 
the doctors forced me to when I 
was in the hospital. What hap¬ 
pened that evening was funny. 

It was already dark outside. 
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There was a fish on my supper 
pla+e. It was right after the 
abortion. I saw the fish and 
thought it was my baby. I 
thought it had come back to me. 

I got this idea into my head all 
of a sudden. As I gazed at the 
fish, it began to look Iike a 
fetus. Poor thing, I thought, 
l f d better take care of it. The 
more I tried to reach the fish, 
the more violent my convulsions 
grew. The plate and the chop¬ 
sticks made a clattering noise. 

My chopsticks pushed the fish 
off my plate. I was beginning 
to cause a great riot a I I by my¬ 
self. My baby, I thought, was 
running away from the supper 
table. Come to me, darling, 
come to your mother. The con¬ 
vulsions grew worse. I fell off 
the bed with my tray and every¬ 
thing. But I didn T t give up. 
Looking around, I found the 
fish on the floor near the leg 
of the bed. I told myself that 
it was only a fish, but pretty 
soon I was thinking about the 
baby again. All the blood rushed 
to my head. I felt I had to 
catch the baby. With violent 
convulsions attacking you, you 
can f t put your hands together, 
you know, but all of a sudden I 
managed to pick up the fish with 
both hands. Don T t run away, 
l T ll eat you right away. I re¬ 
membered I had ten fingers and 
grabbed the fish. I ate it as 
if I were trying to rub it into 
my face. The fish felt sticky 
and tasted awful. Very, very 
strange. I was eating my favorite 
food, but I felt like I was 
eating my own baby. When you 
have this disease, you can ? t 
taste anything but you can smell 
things. I suppose when your 
mind f s like this you call it 
insanity. I T m very sad. Look 
at my fingers; there isn ! t a 
single thing I can do for myself 
anymore. I want my body back. 

It feels as if it belonged to 
somebody else.^ 


Kinoshita MokutarO was born in 
November 1959 with congenital 
Minamata disease. His mother a- 
bandoned him and two other children 
and went back to her own family when 
one of them came down with the dis¬ 
ease. She never returned to her 
husband and children. Mokutaro f s 
father used to be known as a very 
diligent worker, but he too has 
fallen victim to Minamata disease. 

He is no longer able to work. 
Mokutaro was looked after by his 
aged grandfather and grandmother 
until just before his grandfather 
died. Mokutaro is not able to 
walk or even to stand up. He is 
extremely thin and moves by roI I — 
ing on the floor, which makes his 
fingers and elbows perpetually raw 
from rubbing against the floor. 

There is thus always a tiny amount 
of blood on his skin. He cannot 
speak and is forced to wear diapers. 
His grandfather refused to take him 
to the Yunoko Rehabilitation Hos¬ 
pital but finally relented just 
before his death, as if anticipating 
what the future held in store. 

Before he passed away he spoke to 
Ishimure: 

Sister, this Mokutaro is a saint. 
He has never offended anybody in 
the family. He can ! t utter even 
a single word. He can T t eat or 
go to the bathroom for himself. 
But, his eyes can see, his ears 
can hear, and his soul is so 
deep there f s no bottom to it. 

I wish he T d annoy us once in a 
while, but he doesn f t trouble 
us. He just smiles all the time 
like a saint. When he isn f t 
smiling, his sad eyes are quiet¬ 
ly, mistily gazing into something 
we don T t see. There f s no way 
to know what ! s going on in his 
mind. lt T s hard to bear. You 
know, people say it T s only the 
poor fishermen who get sick 
like this because we don f t have 
enough to eat. That makes me 

19 Ibid., pp. 125-131. 
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feel terrible. Look, I can ! + 
read a word. I might as well 
be blind. Fishing T s an ideal 
way for someone like me to make 
his living. Nobody's tempted 
to go far out where the water f s 
rough. We 1 re content to have 
our little bay out there Iike a 
garden or a little plot of land. 
You go out there, and the fish 
are always waiting for you. 

When you come right down to it, 
how could any way of life be 
more blessed than ours? City 
people take a train out to the 
seashore on Sundays. They stay 
in inns and pay a lot of money 
to rent boats and go out fishing. 
Well, it ! s understandable. To 
be out there on the water is 
such a magnificent thing. You 1 re 
alone and feel like a king. 

Fish taste best when you eat 
them right on your boat. You 
take along a few pots and pans, 
a cooking stove, plates, bean 
paste, and soy sauce. They say 
that only kings are supposed to 
eat sea bass, but we've always 
had them. By my reckoning, 
that means we lead the life of 
kings. Fish is a gift from 
heaven. We catch only what we 
need. Where else can you enjoy 
a life so blessed, so splendid? 
Now listen to me. My wife and 
me, our clothes were always get¬ 
ting torn, but we always mended 
them. We lived on what the 
gods gave us. We respected and 
worshipped our ancestors and 
made it a rule never to envy 
others but only to rejoice in 
their qood fortune. That's 
how we've always been. u 

MokutarS's grandmother came to 
visit him at the rehabilitation 
hospital. In this sparkling, 
modern environment, the old woman, 
clothed so modestly, seemed marked¬ 
ly out of place. The nurses grew 
nervous the minute she walked into 

^Ibid. , pp. 176-I8L. 


the hospitaI. 

The moment Mokutar5's grand¬ 
mother walks into the room, she 
creates an atmosphere that is 
Iike a world in itself. She 
enters without inhibition, car~ 
rying boxes filled with food, 
and looks into each child's 
face, greeting them in her spe¬ 
cial way. Unable to speak or 
move, children all over the room 
sense her presence and crane 
their necks to follow her. 

They wait with their whole being. 
They wait for her to greet them 
with a gentle pat from the dry 
backs of her hands. Wearing a 
modest, lined cotton kimono 
rather too short, she moves 
lightly with her thin, wrinkled 
feet, poking children's cheeks, 
circling about the room. When 
she finally comes to her grand¬ 
son, I notice the atmosphere of 
the room and the tenor of the 
children's feelings have been 
attuned to her presence.2* 

When Mokutar5 was informed of his 
grandfather's death, he understood 
immediately. 

He swallows hard, his eyes 
growing into the pools of those 
who are forced to tolerate the 
intolerable. But he cannot 
speak. Not a word. He realizes 
that the world able to read the 
color of his eyes is no more. 

His grandfather, the world of 
flesh that had enveloped him, 
the only person with whom he 
had been able to communicate 
by staring into each other's 
eyes, was gone. He shivered, 
then sank into the depth of the 
color of his own eyes. Slowly, 

21 

Ishimure Michiko, Kugai Jodo 
Dainibu: Ashibune no Sho 
[^Paradise in the Sea of Suf¬ 
ferings, Part Two: The Reed 
Boat]], Henkyo , no. 2, September 
1970, p. 27. 
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he resumed the pained expression 
of a grandson who has experienced 
the loss of one destined to go 
before him. He endured, smiling 
with his eyes still and half- 
closed. 

Sugimoto Yuri fell ill on July 
8, 1956, when she was five years 
and seven months old. She is clas¬ 
sified as ’’patient 41.” She is 
extremely beautiful. 

Behind long, black lashes her 
eyes look out on her daylight 
mystery, the burden of her fate— 
the ’’devastation,” ’’disin¬ 
tegration,” ’’disappearance” of 
the mitochondria of her cerebraI 
cortex and cerebeI Ium.23 

Yuri’s mother talks as she looks 
after her daughter in the hospital. 

Sometimes I become very fright¬ 
ened. I dream often, you know. 

I see in my dream a small bird 
lying dead on a rock by the sea. 
The bird has its arms and legs 
folded on its chest. There’s 
a brown blood stain around its 
mouth, and I discover that the 
little bird is really our daugh¬ 
ter Yuri. I squat there and 
talk to her. What has made you 
this way? When you were born, 
you were a normal baby. Why 
should you have become this way? 
News reporters write that Yuri’s 
soul has fled her body. Univer¬ 
sity doctors say the same thing. 
But then what are these breaths 
she’s taking? Is she a plant? 

Do plants breathe like this? I 
don’t understand, so I smell her 
to make sure. That smelI is 
Yuri’s smell. It’s her sweat 
and her breath. When I give her 
a sponge bath, she smells good. 
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It’s a different smell from the 
way she smelled when she was a 
baby. It’s a little girl smell 
now. Am I wrong to feel this 
way? How can she be without a 
soul? I’ve never heard of any 
such thing. The trees and the 
grass have souls. Even if it’s 
true that she’s become a plant, 
there must still be a soul in¬ 
side her, don’t you think? I 
bore her as a normal baby, but 
now where has her soul gone? 

Where has her lost soul gone? 

If you die a natural death or 
from a regular illness, Buddha 
will receive your soul. But 
who will look after souls melted 
by organic mercury? WiI I the 
Chisso Company do that? For 
Yuri, this world as well as the 
next are just darkness. Yuri 
has no place to go. When I die 
and go to that other place, I 
won’t be able to find her. She 
won’t be there. Where has Yuri’s 
soul gone? I mustn’t think 
this way. I know I mustn’t. 

But what are those tears? What 
are those tears that run from 
Yuri’s eyes?^4 

On October II, 1972, the Minamata 
disease trial entered its final 
stages. That day the Tokyo Shimbun 
[[newspaper] reported, ’’Everyone 
[the patients and their families] 
seemed to have tears in their eyes, 
as if they were recalling the hard¬ 
est days of their struggle.” The 
word recalling struck me as some¬ 
thing very strange; it made it 
sound as if something had come to 
an end. The Asahi Shimbun [news¬ 
paper]] of the same day noted, 

Perhaps the patients have tran¬ 
scended their original purpose 
in bringing their case to court, 
to obtain decent compensation 
for the damages they have sus¬ 
tained. Mrs. Sakamoto Fujie 
(43), mother of Sakamoto Shinobu, 
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a victim of congenital Mina¬ 
mata disease, who has extended 
her pilgrimages all the way to 
Stockholm to attend the United 
Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment, expressed this 
opinion, f, Nothing f s going to 
end with the trial. As long as 
there are victims, Minamata dis¬ 
ease will continue to exist.’ 1 
These patients will continue to 
appeal their cause, continue 
to cry out as long as pollution 
exists. 

The victims of Minamata disease have 
not transcended their original 
purpose in bringing their case to 
court. They sued because it was 
the only legal thing they could do. 
Asking for compensation was the 
only legal demand they could make. 
They have been aware from the very 
beginning that it would not solve 
their problem. Compensation is 
important and a vital concern. But 
the patients have known all along 
that the souls of the dead and the 
living lost to Minamata disease 
will have no resting place even if 
some compensation is granted. It 
may not be entirely wrong to say 
that they will continue to appeal 
their cases as long as pollution 
exists. What is of the first 
priority for us, however, is that 
we come to understand the specific 
nature of their disease, the 
exact way it has developed and been 
treated, before we concern ourselves 
with pollution in general. We must 
pause for a while before we praise 
the victims of Minamata disease 
as heroes fighting against pollution 
in general. They have been the 
victims, not of pollution in 
general, but of a specific ailment 
with identifiable causes and 
characteristics. Concern with the 
general problem of pollution too 
often serves only to obscure the 
specific problem at hand. 

Numberless banners stood outside 
the courthouse in Kumamoto. On 
them only one character was written— 
the character for resentment. This 


expresses something much, much 
deeper than determination to fight 
against pollution in general. I 
am suspicious of journalism, both 
in terms of the attitudes it re¬ 
flects and those it creates, for 
being full of easy praise. It seems 
both arrogant and superficial to 
so easily count the victims of 
Minamata disease as members of the 
antipolIution crusade. This is a 
device that enables us to overlook 
all the unsavory (human) aspects 
of their dilemma—their suffering 
as human beings, the suffering 
human beings have inflicted upon them. 
Idealize their struggle and you can 
forget their despair. Subsume 
their complaints under the rubric 
of pollution, and the problem as¬ 
sumes manageable form. But what 
of the people themselves? What of 
those long years when Minamata 
fishermen were regarded askance 
for not joining the march toward 
modernization? Has this changed? 

Have they not been mercilessly vic¬ 
timized because they were different 
from modernized folk? Is their 
despair not inextricably tied to 
the aspirations of their neighbors? 
There is no way this nation, the 
company, or we the general public 
can rescue them from their despair. 

I don’t want any money, not a 
penny. I’d just like the 
executives of that company, in 
descending order of their posi¬ 
tions, to drink that mercury and 
see what it’s like. I’d like 
forty-two of them to drink that 
stuff and die one by one. I’d 
like their wives to drink it, 
too, so they’ll have diseased 
babies. After that I’d like 
another sixty-nine of them to 
get Minamata disease like us. 

And then I’d Iike to see another 
hundred or so with latent Mina¬ 
mata disease. Then I’d be 
sat i sf i ed 


^Ibid., p. 289 . 
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As a transition from this portion 
of my essay to the next, it may 
be instructive to note that in 
May 1968 Chisso halted production 
of acetaldehyde. At the same time 
the company attempted to export 
in drum cans one hundred tons 
of the liquid mercury responsible 
for Minamata disease to Korea. 

They were stopped by members of 
the Chisso First Labor Union. It 
is this mercury to which the 
speaker refers above. 

Anti-Korean Prejudice in Japan 

The relationship between Japan 
and Korea dates far back into the 
past to a time before Japan had 
emerged as a national entity. It 
is thought that rice cultivation 
was first introduced by Koreans 
during the Yayoi period (ca. 200 
B.C.-250 A.D.) and that during 
the Tumulus period (ca. 250-552 
A.D.) some of the richest and most 
powerful Korean clans moved en 
masse into Japan. In the official 
version of Japanese history these 
Koreans are termed "naturalized 
elements," but this seems a misno¬ 
mer as Japan did not yet exist 
as a nation nor did it have citi¬ 
zens, naturalized or otherwise. 
Nevertheless, one finds throughout 
Japanese school texts the inter¬ 
pretation that Koreans have parti¬ 
cipated in Japanese history only 
as the subjects of conquest. 

Author Kim Dal Su has been explor¬ 
ing the problem of Korean culture in 
Japan and has published two 
volumes on the subject.^6 Kim 
presents the thesis that almost 
all of the Buddhist art and archi¬ 
tecture preserved in Japan’s an¬ 
cient remains and tumuli can be 
attributed to craftsmen who had 


Kim Dal Su, Nihon no Naka no 
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emigrated from Korea. Far from 
subjugating and naturalizing the 
Koreans, the main current of Japa¬ 
nese civilization as we know it 
seems to have begun with them. 

It is not necessary here to 
outline the whole history of 
intercourse between Korea and 
Japan, however, for when we speak 
of the problem of Koreans in Japan 
we are speaking of a problem of 
modern history. 

Japan’s modernity has been 
achieved at the expense of the 
peoples of Asia. Japanese op¬ 
pression and exploitation have 
left an indelible mark on the na¬ 
tions of Asia, and even today 
Japanese capitalism, in its new, 
"democratic" guise, is treading 
well-worn paths. The dream of a 
"Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere" is with us once again. 

The rapaciousness of Japan’s 
wars of conquest in Asia is all 
but indescribable, but the ex¬ 
perience of no nation beggars 
description more than Korea. The 
few documented incidents that 
have come into public view repre¬ 
sent but a fraction of the crimes 
committed by the Japanese against 
the people of Korea, and the 
complete picture has been tucked 
away deep in the dark and inacces¬ 
sible recesses of our memories. 
Current estimates put the number 
of Koreans presently residing in 
Japan at 600,000. Most of these 
people are those driven from their 
homes by the harsh colonial poli¬ 
cies adopted by Japan during the 
early twentieth century, forcibly 
conscripted into Japanese industry 
and into the Japanese armed forces 
for the execution of World War II, 
and their offspring. With 
Japan’s defeat and the loss of 
her former colonies, these people 
became "aliens." From the day of 
Japan’s defeat, August 15, 1945, 
they have remained deprived of 
their fundamental human rights 
to livelihood, education, health, 
and equal protection under the law 
Even those who fought in the Japa- 
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nese army and were wounded have 
yet to receive any of the benefits 
afforded other veterans. The 
postwar Japanese government has, 
moreover, done everything it 
can to hinder Korean initiatives 
to establish their own schools. 

Even the American occupation forces 
took an exceedingly discriminatory 
attitude toward Koreans in Japan 
and in November 1949 issued an 
order closing Korean schools. 

Japan f s annexation of Korea 
took place in 1910. Expropriation 
of Korean Land, conducted under 
the pretense of ’’land surveys,” 
was backed by an intimidating ar¬ 
ray of military and police power. 
Japanese ownership resulting from 
these ’’land surveys” amounted to 
one million hectares of field and 
paddy land and 11.2 million hectares 
of forest—or fifty percent of 
the entire country . Those farmers 
not driven from their lands, lands 
that in most cases they had re¬ 
ceived as their ancestral birth¬ 
right, into lives as refugees, 
wandering eventually to Manchuria 
and Japan, were forced to accept 
the yoke of tenancy, which sub¬ 
jugated them not only to the wi I I 
of their landlords but also to the 
double structure of military and 
civilian foreign rule. 

Of course Japanese and Korean 
versions of what happened differ. 

Japanese A: Now, you see, 
the first time Korea ever got 
a regular system of land owner¬ 
ship was after Japan got there 
. . . The first time land sur¬ 
veying was ever systematically 
undertaken was after the Japa¬ 
nese arrived . . . They claim 
we expropriated Korean land, 
but let’s be fair about this 
thing, I mean, during the last 
years of the Yi dynasty E1392— 
1910] the political system was 
corrupt as hell and there wasn’t 
anything like what you might 
call personal property rights. 
Then Japan stepped in and.... 
well, a system of land owner¬ 


ship was set up, and so that 
way personal property rights 
were guaranteed. 

Korean C (male): When you say 
that land ownership wasn’t clear 
doesn’t mean that nobody owned 
the land but only that the names 
of certain individual landowners 
weren’t listed in the land reg¬ 
ister. But that really didn’t 
make much difference because 
most of the land belonged to 
families... 

Korean B (female): In our 
viI I age we were farmers. We 
had big persimmon trees and a 
chestnut grove. Then the 
Japanese came and surveyed the 
chestnut grove and everything, 
and then they said that from 
now on the chestnut grove was 
Japanese property and that we 
weren’t supposed to take the 
chestnuts. Before we knew 
what’d happened, our land just 
disappeared. All our paddies 
and our fields were taken away 
from us. 27 

Having made huge profits during 
World War I, Japanese capitalism, 
to further solidify its monopolistic 
position in Asia, to remedy the 
domestic labor shortage, and to 


Watanabe Hiroshi, ” Chosen no 
Koe” EThe Voice of Korea], Henkyo , 
no. 8, June 1972, pp. 8l-82. 

These are comments actually re¬ 
corded by Mr. Watanabe more than 
thirteen years ago for a three- 
part radio series to be broadcast 
in Japan over Bunka Hoso on three 
consecutive nights. After the ini¬ 
tial program, however, broadcast 
of the remaining two portions, 
which dealt with the colonial and 
postwar eras respectively, was sus¬ 
pended by the broadcasting company 
without explanation. The publica¬ 
tion of the contents of the tapes 
in Henkyo represents their first 
public appearance. 
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ensure even greater profits, turned 
to the cheap labor available in 
Japanese colonies and began re¬ 
cruiting Korean workers. Japanese 
labor brokers recruited Korean man¬ 
power and were not above using 
the false promise and every other 
fraudulent technique. Driven from 
their land and beguiled by fast- 
talking labor brokers, Korean 
workers were at first employed in 
spinning mills, shipyards, steel 
and glass factories, and so forth. 
They were set to arduous labor 
at subsistence wages. Large num¬ 
bers of Korean laborers were also 
sent to work in coal mines. 

With the Panic of 1929, Japan 
faced a crisis. In order to 
restore the economy, Japanese 
monopoly capital embarked on a 
policy of invasion into continental 
Asia. Events progressed rapidly. 
The Manchurian Incident of 1931 and 
the Shanghai Incident of 1932 were 
followed by the withdrawal from the 
League of Nations in 1933. Japan 
signed the Anti-Comintern Pact with 
Germany in 1936, and the invasion 
of China took place in 1939. 

During this interval, Korea became 
Japan’s "supply base." Foodstuffs 
and minerals headed a long list 
of war materiel stripped from the 
country. Koreans in Japan fared 
even worse, if that is possible. 
"The conditions under which Korean 
laborers live," reported one ob¬ 
server in 1924, "are wretched¬ 
ness itself. Especially in terms 
of their diet, it is hard to be¬ 
lieve they can derive enough nour¬ 
ishment from it to survive. They 
live entirely on rice, salt, and 
greens. "2® Furthermore, since 
Japanese refused to rent to Korean 
workers, many of them lived in 
tents while others, workers on 
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construction gangs and other day 
laborers, set up shanty towns. 

In Korea, independence movements 
were launched. The March First 
(Samil ) Movement of 1919 is the 
best known. Most of these ef¬ 
forts toward independence were 
crushed in short order, but the 
partisans who organized themselves 
in 1930 under Kim II Sung, long¬ 
time premier of North Korea, 
were not so easily discouraged. 

The Japanese response to anti- 
Japanese independence movements 
was both immediate and brutal. 
Japanese themselves, for example, 
record jailing 19,000 and killing 
2,000 of the unarmed demonstrators 
who participated in the March First 
Movement,^9 but the bloodletting 
was by no means left solely to the 
professionals. Everybody had to 
get into the act. The massacre 
of Koreans in Tokyo after the 
great earthquake of September I, 
1923, is an example of what 
amateurs and professionals can do 
if they cooperate and, unlike the 
March First Movement catastrophe, 
which the Koreans had in a sense 
"provoked," one that took place 
without any provocation whatsoever. 
In the midst of the confusion 
following the earthquake, which 
had leveled much of Tokyo and 
left much of it in f.lames, the 
rumor was spread of a "Korean up¬ 
rising. "*^ The army, the police, 
and public vigilance committees 
were mobilized and those Koreans 

quoted by Pak Kyong Shik, Chosenjin 
Kyosei Renko no Kiroku [A Record of 
the Forcible Conscription of 
Koreans], (Tokyo: Mirai-sha, 1965), 
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unlucky enough to be found were 
unceremoniously slaughtered. It 
was only in 1963, a full forty 
years afterwards, that material 
attempting to expose the truth 
of the incident finally became 
available.31 It has been estimated 
that at least 6,000 Koreans were 
kiI led at that time. The monthly 
magazine Ushio compiled a special 
report on "the Korean problem” 
for its September 1971 issue, and 
among the articles were several 
eye-witness accounts of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the massacre. The 
following excerpts have been 
taken from these witnesses 1 
testimony.32 

* 

Tabata Kiyoshi, company employee. 

Nakamura-cho in Yokohama w£s 
an area dense with cheap inns. 
Korean laborers had settled in 
these inns. I think there must 
have been several hundred living 
there at the time. 


fire, and ruins, hysterical mobs, 
incensed with racial hatred and 
whipped up by the recent newspaper 
campaigns against T subversion, f 
massacred possibly as many as several 
thousand Koreans and hundreds of 
Chinese. Scores of socialists, 
anarchists, Communists, and radical 
labor leaders were locked up by the 
police ! as a security measure. 1 
Some were tortured, some expelled 
from the Tokyo area which had been 
placed under martial law. At the 
Kamedo Police Station eight alleged 
Communist leaders of the Nankatsu 
Labor Union and one from another 
union were shot to death, while in 
another police cell in Tokyo the 
anarcho-syndicalist leader, Sakae 
Osugi, his wife, Noe Ito, who was a 
well-known advocate of women's 
rights, and his seven-year-old 
nephew were strangled to death by 
Captain Amakasu of the Gendarmerie. 
The earthquake and fires that raged 
in its wake destroyed about 80 to 90 


As I was visiting a friend’s 
house in the vicinity at the time 
of the earthquake, I was able to 
observe at first hand the actual 
circumstances of the infamous 
massacre. The hunt for Koreans 
began the morning of the second 
[September 2, 1923], when the 
rumor began to spread that they 
were going around setting fires. 

Near the approach to Negishi 
Bridge was the Yokohama prison, 
which people used to call "The 
Villa." Its concrete walls had 
been totally destroyed by the 
earthquake and the convicts tem- 
porari ly set free. Seven or 
eight hundred of these convicts 
joined the search party that had 
been formed, and after searching 
every nook and cranny of the town, 
they took their search into the 
hills and continued right 
through the night. 

Any Koreans found were im¬ 
mediately rounded up by the search 
party before the police could 
confirm their identities and take 
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them into custody. The atmosphere 
was so bloodthirsty that the 
policemen themselves were in dan¬ 
ger of being killed if they weren ? t 
careful. When a Korean was 
found he was surrounded and the 
searchers would begin to prod him 
with their bamboo spears and sabers 
before he could explain himself 
or try to make them listen to 
reason. What made it even worse 
was that nobody was willing to 
do the deed, and so they a I I stood 
around torturing the poor devil 
and never getting down to business. 
Sabers poked his head; bamboo 
spears pierced his eyes; his ears 
were cut off; his back was thrashed; 
and the.insteps of his feet were 
slashed open. The groans of the 
Koreans intermingled with the 
abuse of the Japanese to create 
a gruesome scene out of another 
worId. 

The corpses of the tortured 
Koreans were strung up over the 
river from branches of cherry 
trees that stood in a line along 
the bank near Kuraki Bridge. And 
it wasn T t just from one or two 
trees—bloodied bodies were sus¬ 
pended from a I I of the more than 
two hundred trees that had been 
planted from Miyoshi Bridge to 
Nakamura Bridge to commemorate the 
Meiji Restoration. Those who were 
still breathing were put to death 
as they hung helplessly from the 
trees. It was a hellish sight 
one would not have thought pos¬ 
sible of human beings. After 
each victim was stone dead, the 
rope was cut and the corpse 
a I I owed to fa I I into the river. 
Hundreds of corpses piled up in 
the river and its clear water 
turned dark red. 

The town search party continued 
this gruesome drama through the 
fifth, when martial law was pro¬ 
claimed and a regiment arrived 
from Kofu to establish order. 

There were even "interludes" be¬ 
tween the acts when convicts who 
had "distinguished" themselves in 
the hunt for Koreans were addressed 


deferentially and thanked by the 
townspeople despite the fact that 
wherever they went they had pil¬ 
laged rice, food, and tobacco and 
reveled in riotous drinking. 

Any number of reasons might 
be suggested for this massacre of 
Koreans: the resentment of 
Japanese workers whose jobs had 
been taken by Koreans who worked 
for less, the longstanding Japanese 
prejudice against Koreans as 
filthy and thus despicable—which 
is unfounded and seems to derive 
from the Korean style of life, 
their passion for garlic and their 
wiI Iingness to take their meaIs 
right in the hole where they are 
working, for example—or the mis¬ 
conceived sense of superiority 
the Japanese developed toward the 
Koreans after the annexation of 
their country to Japan. 

What upset me more than any¬ 
thing, though, was the two-faced 
way these very Japanese had re¬ 
acted to the Nikolaievsk In¬ 
cident.^-* The ease with which 
the Japanese had denounced Rus¬ 
sian brutality revealed within 
them a hidden capacity for brutal¬ 
ity of even more awesome pro¬ 
portions. 


33 

The Nikolaievsk Incident, March- 
May 1920. Russian partisans at¬ 
tacked Japanese troops and civil¬ 
ians at Nikolaievsk, a Siberian 
port city at the mouth of the Amur 
River serving the Sea of Okhotsk. 
The Japanese Kojien dictionary 
(2nd. ed., Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 
1969 , p. 1690 .) reports that ap¬ 
proximately TOO Japanese lives 
were lost. The Encyclopedia 
Americana, however, records only 
about 350 casualties (Sakhalin en¬ 
try, vol. 2 b, 1966 ed., p. 17 U.). 
In either case, the incident pro¬ 
voked the Japanese occupation of 
the northern portion of Sakhalin, 
which had been ceded to Russia by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth after the 
Russo-Japanese War.—ed. 
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Mita Kenjiro, self-employed. 

It was just murder committed 
publicly in broad daylight, that f s 
all. My house was in Nakamura- 
cho, the part of Yokohama where 
the anti-Korean uproar was worst. 

I shudder even now as I recaI I 
what happened. Koreans were lashed 
to telephone poles with wire and 
hit and kicked. Gaffs were used 
to break their skulls, and bamboo 
spears were thrust into their 
bodies. It was just incredible. 

Everybody bragged openly about 
how many they had killed. I felt 
intimidated to say the least. I 
still remember one incident in 
particular. A Korean man had 
plunged into the river and was 
being pursued by Japanese in a 
boat. The image of that scene 
was burned into my brain. 

It was almost five minutes 
after he had submerged that his 
face finally appeared once again 
above the surface. Because they 
had lost him the Japanese had been 
propelling their boat without di¬ 
rection, but when the Korean fel¬ 
low’s head emerged they started 
for him at top speed. When he no¬ 
ticed that he had not eluded his 
pursuers, the Korean instantly 
began swimming frantically in the 
other direction. It was incredible 
how much speed he could muster. 

But in the end he was no match 
for the boat. A gaff was brought 
down on the Korean’s head. There 
was a soft, deep sound as blood 
spurted out, coloring the water a 
deep red. As if even that wasn’t 
enough, they then maneuvered the 
body to the side of the boat, 
slashing it with swords and run¬ 
ning it through with bamboo spears 
until it was thoroughly mangled. 

All expression had long since 
left the victim’s face, but with 
flesh slashed away, it hardly ap¬ 
peared human. Cold beads of 
sweat coursed down my back as I 
stood on the bank watching this 
brutality. If he had only been 
able to swim a little faster. 


Sato Denji, store owner and 
former policeman. 

The great earthquake occurred 
soon after I became a patrolman 
attached to the Tobe police sta¬ 
tion in Kanagawa prefecture. My 
post was the Karuizawa police box, 
but since we had lost telephone 
contact with headquarters I had 
no idea what was going on. During 
the first day of the earthquake, 
September I, I had my hands full 
with relief work and the evacua¬ 
tion of refugees, so it wasn’t un- 
tiI dawn on the second day that I 
was able to report in. 

That’s when I heard the news 
that the Koreans were rioting. 

The atmosphere at headquarters was 
charged with tension. Into that 
atmosphere came word that several 
dozen armed Koreans had begun to 
assemble. Immediately, all the 
officers present hurried to the 
scene, but there wasn’t so much 
as a sign of human life. ”To 
the right! To the left! Over 
there!” people would shout, and 
as we ran back and forth the 
Korean uprising took on a certain 
reality in our minds. Any really 
frightened person will see mon¬ 
sters in the dark, and we ended up 
actually brandishing our sabers 
and taking up the chase. 

Water stoppage and power 
failure along with property damage 
and fire had driven the populace 
into a state of high excitement 
even greater than ours. Vigilance 
committees were organized by 
each town unit and armed with bam¬ 
boo spears, swords, and clubs to 
participate in ’’the Korean hunt." 
The sight of vastly outnumbered 
Koreans being beaten and kicked 
in the street became frequent. 

These Koreans were just general 
townspeople, hardly the type you’d 
suspect of rioting, but the situa¬ 
tion at the time was such that 
anybody who attempted to calm 
people down, even if he was a 
police officer, was literally tak¬ 
ing his life into his own hands. 

I was in danger of being run 
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through and decapitated myself. 

In the end, after searching a 
full day and night, not a single 
bit of evidence turned up to sup¬ 
port the contention of an armed 
Korean insurrection. Neverthe¬ 
less the same state of affairs 
continued and as the number of 
victims mounted, headquarters di¬ 
rected us to take Koreans into 
protective custody. I remember 
that we collected about fifty or 
sixty in the gymnasium of a near¬ 
by schooI. 

On the third I received new 
orders to guard the residence of 
the prefectural governor, even 
though there was still plenty to 
be done to restore order among 
the common people. I do want to 
add, though, that there was ab¬ 
solutely no rioting or raiding by 
Koreans. Young and hot-headed 
as I was, I had exchanged my 
Western-style saber for a Japanese 
sword with the idea of wading 
into the midst of any riot that 
might happen and flourishing it 
masterfully in all directions, 
but instead the experience of 
that week taught me how dangerous 
rumors and gossip can be. 

* 

Korean killings were an almost 
daily occurrence in many parts of 
Japan. The massacre that took 
place in 1922 at the Shinanogawa 
hydroeIectric power station is 
another well-known incident.-^ 

At railroad construction sites, in 
mines, and elsewhere untold numbers 
of Koreans died, but because of 
collusion between law enforcement 
agencies and the companies in¬ 
volved, few cases were prosecuted 
and little documentary evidence 

34 

See Pak Kyong Shik, Chosenjin 
Kyosei Renko no Kiroku LA Record 
of the Forcible Conscription of 
Koreans], (Tokyo: Mirai-sha, 1965), 
pp. 212-213 for details concern¬ 
ing this incident. 


remains .^5 

n The National General Mobili¬ 
zation Law M was enacted in April 
1938, and the prime ministers 
newly formed planning commission 
( Kikakuin) drew up a ’’Plan for 
Labor Mobilization.” Needless 
to say, these were measures in¬ 
tended to deal with the spiraling 
demand for material and labor power 
that accompanied intensification 
of the war of aggression against 
China. The labor force required 
for 1939 was set at l.l million 
workers, and Korea was scheduled 
as one of five sources to supply 
labor for key industries. 

Until September 1944 the forci¬ 
ble conscription of laborers from 
the Korean peninsula was invariably 
referred to as "recru i t i ng. 11 During 
this time, a steady stream of 
laws and ordinances poured forth 
from government agencies, setting 
down in detail the terms of em¬ 
ployment for Korean labor, the 
regions of recruitment, the period 
of service, means of transportation, 
and so forth. Conscription was 
executed on the basis of these 
precisely worked-out plans and the 
"intimate cooperation” of the 
Government-Genera I of Korea, the 
police, employment agencies, and 
the so-called workers* coordinating 
societies. The "Labor Recruitment 
Regulations" set forth in Government- 
General of Korea Order No. 6, for 
example, stipulated that each 
Korean laborer be made to agree in 
advance to the following points: 

1. That he accept employment in 
timely industries and be aware 
that while doing so he is working 
in the national interest. 

2. That upon arrival in Japan 

35 

The history of the conscription 
system has been carefully re¬ 
searched and presented in Pak 
Kyong Shik, Chosenjin Kyosei Renko 
no Kiroku . The description that 
follows depends heavily upon this 
work. 
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he enter the designated train¬ 
ing school and accept instruc¬ 
tion. 

3. That his employment is per¬ 
manent and cannot be changed. 

4. That he join the Workers’ 
Coordinating Society and carry 
his membership card on his per¬ 
son at a I I times. 

5. That he report any change 

of address to the Workers’ Coor¬ 
dinating Society within five days. 

6. That he observe Japanese 
customs and commit no act 
abhorrent to the Japanese. 

7. That he use the Japanese 
language. 

8. That he obey all instructions 
issued by the governing board 

of the Workers’ Coordinating 
Society, police-officers, or 
personnel of the employment 
agency.36 

In 1939 labor was being con¬ 
scripted for coal mines, ore 
mines, and civil engineering and 
construction projects. Enterprises 
sent their representatives to 
southern Korea to hasten "recruit- 
ment” of the workers allotted to 
their industries, and in September 
and October alone 10,797 workers 
were conscripted. In 1941 the two- 
year contracts signed during 
this first period expired; 
’’encouragement societies” were or¬ 
ganized with the cooperation of 
private bodies and such government 
agencies as the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare, and workers were for¬ 
cibly ’’encouraged” to extend their 
contracts. 

In February 1942 official 
management of the conscription sy¬ 
stem was formally shifted to the 
Government-Genera I of Korea, open¬ 
ly acknowledging the government’s 
role. Of the 1,960,000 workers to 


Maeda Hajime, Tokushu Romusha no 
Romu Kanri [[The Labor Management 
of Special Labor], (Sankaido, 19^3), 
quoted by Pak Kyong Shik, p. 51. 


be mobilized that year according 
to the national mobilization plan, 
130,000 were to be Korean. In 
1943 the conscription target was 
raised to 200,000 Korean workers, 
who were to be fed into aviation, 
chemical, and transport industries, 
as well as into mining, etc. In 
September 1944 the Personal Ser¬ 
vice Drafting Law, which was the 
legal basis for the mobilization 
of domestic labor, came to be 
applied to Koreans as well, and the 
quota of Korean laborers to be 
conscripted during that year was 
set at 400,000. Counting Korean 
nationals conscripted for work in 
Korea and those conscripted for 
military service, the total number 
of Koreans drafted in 1944 was 
I,340,000. 

Due to open insubordination, 
collective sabotage, feigned ill¬ 
ness, and desertion during this 
period, a biI I was introduced into 
the Imperia I Diet calling for a 
police propaganda campaign of 
public lectures, symposiums, and 
kamishibai shows to stem the tide 
of discontent. The Diet concluded, 
however, that Korean resistance 
was ’’already being handled by the 
police through resolute leadership 
and rigorous discipline." 

Until 1943, mobilization of 
Koreans for service in the armed 
forces and paramiIitary occupations 
was conducted on a volunteer 
basis, but after the 1944 Military 
Draft Law was promulgated, 186,980 
men were conscripted by the army 
and 22,290 by the navy, a total 
of 209,270 Korean men. This law 
became effective only in 1944, but 
the Cabinet had decided as early 
as May 8, 1942, to initiate a 
Korean military draft, and prepara¬ 
tions in Korea had progressed apace. 
Officers in active service had been 
attached for training purposes to 
all government and public schools 
above the junior high school level; 
graduates were drilled at special 
training schools; and those not 
enrolled were trained at special 
youth training stations. 
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As noted above, Koreans brought 
to Japan were "recruited” until 
September 1944, after which time 
they were "drafted.” "Recruiting" 
posters were displayed throughout 
Korean towns and villages, but the 
truth of the matter is that laborers 
were not recruited but commandeered 
by coercive means. Enterprises 
would first determine the number 
of Korean employees they wanted and 
file an application with the 
governor of their prefecture in 
Japan. Applications were processed 
by the Ministry of Health and Wel¬ 
fare and passed on to the Govern¬ 
ment-Genera I of Korea. After the 
application had been further pro¬ 
cessed by ten or more related a- 
gencies, each village in Korea was 
instructed as to the number of 
workers it would have to provide 
to fulfill its quota, and conscrip¬ 
tion would get under way with the 
cooperation of the police and in- 
fluential viI lagers. Each vi I I age 
had its village chief, usually a 
Japanese, who supervised the for¬ 
cible conscription. Myriad are the 
stories of people out for an even¬ 
ing stroll being arrested and sum¬ 
marily deported to work in Hokkaido 
coal mines, of people asleep in 
bed when village labor officials 
broke in and took them away, of 
farmers working in the field casu¬ 
al ly being loaded onto a truck 
and never heard from or seen again. 
These stories indicate not the ex¬ 
ception but the rule of Korean 
labor conscription. Force was 
not necessarily always employed, 
but where it was not present, 
deception was practically univer¬ 
sal. In a preponderant number of 
cases, even the laborers desti¬ 
nation was never made clear. 

The treatment Korean conscripts 
received at their destinations 
can only be compared to the treat¬ 
ment dealt laborers in Nazi con¬ 
centration camps. Torture and in¬ 
timidation to prevent escape were 
just the beginning. Koreans were 
isolated from Japanese workers, and 
given living quarters that were 


"virtual pigpens" according to 
those who experienced them. Their 
diet was also meager and poorly 
balanced, leading to widespread 
malnutrition. Daily shifts were 
twelve to fourteen hours long, in¬ 
variably involving the heaviest 
work available. Summer clothing 
alone was supplied even during 
severe winter weather, and lacking 
footgear miners wrapped their feet 
in rough straw rope. 

Supplies were depleted and the 
tools of production and transport 
deteriorated as the war pressed on, 
and accident rates began to spiral 
upward. In the Hokkaido mines, 
for example, accidents were seven 
times higher than normal. Workers 
too iI I to carry on were accused of 
"loafing" and were frequently as¬ 
saulted by their supervisors and 
even buried alive. The dimensions 
of the Korean sacrifice can be 
understood through a phrase still 
current in Miyagi prefecture, where 
Korean laborers were forced to 
work under the most atrocious con¬ 
ditions to construct a rai I road 
between Sendai and Yamagata: "One 
Korean for each and every tie." 

The number of Koreans who lost 
their lives due to illness, accident, 
and murder is not known. Their 
corpses are buried throughout the 
country, in coal and ore mines, 
at hydroeIectric power stations, 
airports, and other construction 
sites. A story is still told in 
Miyagi prefecture of several 
Koreans who became human pillars 
supporting the Namida Bridge near 
Tagaj5-cho Naval Arsenal when they 
were compounded within a concrete 
pile. Public agencies joined 
civil engineering and construction 
companies when the war ended in 
burning their records pertaining 
to Koreans, so today comprehensive 
factual information is almost 
unavaiIabIe. 

According to the Korea Manual 
(Chosen Benran) published in 1961 
by the Asian Affairs Bureau of the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry, ap¬ 
proximately 1.5 million people 
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were repatriated in mass to southern 
Korea by the end of 1946. This 
repatriation program was dis¬ 
continued only in 1950, when the 
Korean War broke out. 

Koreans residing in Japan were 
initially categorized as liberated 
people by the U.S. Occupation 
Forces upon their arrival in Japan, 
but shortly thereafter Korean 
residents were redefined as sub¬ 
ject to the laws governing the 
Japanese. That is, until April 
1952 when the Occupation ended, 
Koreans were not afforded the 
privileges granted other foreigners 
but were treated as "Japanese" 
by the Occupation. Even today, 
nationals of the Democratic 
People f s Democratic Republic of 
Korea, i.e., those Korean residents 
in Japan since before the war who 
never applied for citizenship in 
the Republic of Korea, are denied 
the right granted to other foreign¬ 
ers to travel freely between Japan 
and their native land. Under the 
present Alien Registration Order, 
Korean children born in Japan after 
1952 must have their residence 
permits renewed every three years; 
deportation, in other words, re¬ 
mains a real possibility and a 
permanent threat. Koreans are 
discriminated against in daily life, 
too. Legal restraints are im¬ 
posed on Korean credit unions, for 
example, and business loans are un¬ 
available from other sources. 

Public housing, moreover, is not 
available to Korean residents. 

With the Koreans’ sudden change 
in status from "Imperial subjects" 
to "foreigners" after the war, it 
became necessary for them to 
register as aliens and carry an 
alien registration certificate on 
their person at a I I times. Between 
1947 and 1956 no less than 180,000 
Koreans were convicted of registra¬ 
tion irreguIarit?es and punished 
with imprisonment, hard labor, and 
fines. As many of those arrested 
appear to have been guilty of no 
crime more serious than being unable 
to produce their registration certi¬ 


ficates on the way to a public bath 
or during a school class, it 
may be fair to conclude that the 
inordinate number of arrests re¬ 
sulted largely from police harass¬ 
ment . 

With the signing of the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty and the end 
of the Occupation on April 28, 1952, 
the presence of Korean residents 
in Japan entered a new stage. 
Although technically governed un¬ 
der the Alien Registration Order 
and the Emigration and Immigration 
Control Order, it was decided that, 
in view of their "unusual circum¬ 
stances," those Koreans who had 
resided in Japan since before the 
war would be allowed to continue to 
do so without additional formali¬ 
ties until such time as new laws 
might be established. As of I960, 
Korean residents in Japan eligible 
for this special status numbered 
roughly 480,000 people. 

Until ratification of the Mutual 
Security Treaty with the Republic 
of Korea (R0K) on December 18, 

1965, Japanese government policy 
had held that citizenship in the 
Republic of Korea was a matter of 
individual preference for Koreans 
in Japan whose presence antedated 
the war and the division of Korea. 
All Koreans in Japan after the 
cessation of hostilities had been 
given "Korean citizenship" ( Chosen - 
seki ). With the formation of the 
ROK, this "Korean citizenship" 
came to be regarded as North Korean 
citizenship, and any individual 
wishing to apply for citizenship in 
the ROK was free to do so. On 
October 26, 1965, as the terms of 
the Japan-Korea Mutual Security 
Treaty, which was ratified the 
following December 18, were decided, 
the Japanese government announced 
that citizenship in the Republic 
of Korea was to be the only Korean 
citizenship it would henceforth 
recognize. In effect what this 
meant was that Korean residents 
were presented with the ultimatum 
of either becoming citizens in the 
Republic of Korea or being clas- 
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sified as "aliens without proof 
of citizenship," a curiously am¬ 
biguous category the prime func¬ 
tion of which has been to stigmatize 
recalcitrant Korean residents in 
order to force them into accepting 
citizenship in the ROK. 

Although a pact on the legal 
status and treatment of Korean 
residents in Japan was concluded 
simultaneously with the Japan- 
Korea Mutual Security Treaty, the 
articles concerning application 
and permission for permanent resi¬ 
dence in Japan were accompanied by 
regulations concerning deportation 
that occupied nearly one-third 
of the document, and citizenship 
in the ROK was made prerequisite 
to applications for permanent resi¬ 
dency. In short, the Japanese and 
South Korean governments have done 
everything in their power to 
coerce Korean residents in Japan 
to accept South Korean citizenship, 
and this government policy has 
been reflected in severe discrimi¬ 
nation in the private sector as well. 

It is clear that Korea as a 
nation and the Korean people have 
suffered greatly at the hands of 
the Japanese over the course of 
Japan T s march toward modernization. 
They have been enslaved and 
murdered; the fruits of their labor 
have been stolen from them, and 
they have been alienated from their 
language and their cultural 
identity. The thanks they have 
received have been continued dis¬ 
crimination in Japan and victimi¬ 
zation at the hands of the regimes 
that have ruled Korea. 

Sengo-shori is the word used 
in Japanese to refer to the various 
measures taken after the war to 
return the country to "normalcy." 
Among the other applications of the 
term, it has been used to de¬ 
scribe the various measures intended 
to deal with the aftermath of 
atrocities committed by Japanese 
during the war. For the most 
part, the disposition of these 
unsavory matters has been under¬ 
taken bureaucraticaIly at home 


and by means of foreign policy on 
the international level. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the problem of Koreans 
left in Japan after the war has 
been approached by redefining them 
as aliens and dealing with their 
presence in those ways prescribed 
by the laws and bureaucratic 
procedures dealing with foreigners 
in Japan. "What f s done is done. 
Times have changed. Now such 
problems must be dealt with on the 
basis of international law." 

This has been the official attitude 
toward the postwar disposition 
of "the Korean problem." 

One of the concrete manifesta¬ 
tions of this attitude is Omura 
detention camp, an "immigration 
camp" for the internment of Korean 
deportees. It is impossible to 
deny the importance of discussing 
from a humanitarian point of view 
the facilities in the camp and the 
way the prisoners there are treated, 
but what is more essential here is 
to consider the absurdity of an 
immigration camp designed to con¬ 
tain Koreans who are being deported 
for "illegal entry" and "illegal 
residence" within the context of 
Japan f s history of exploitation 
of Korea and its people. From its 
inception, the camp has been used 
almost exclusively for the in¬ 
ternment of Koreans living in Japan 
illegally . Since the vast majority 
of Koreans living in Japan came 
to do so as a result of forcible 
conscription or because they were 
forced off their land by Japanese 
requisitioning, however, the very 
idea of legality is a mockery. 

Having been exploited and abused, 
they are now told that there is 
some question with regard to the 
legality of their presence as aliens 
in Japan. Having been uprooted 
and robbed of their culture and 
their self-respect they are now 
told that their presence in Japan 
is contrary to internationaI Iy ac¬ 
cepted practice. Most of the Koreans 
interned at Omura today are said to 
be youths who have been smuggled 
into the country. But even these 
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youths, born during the height of 
Japanese exploitation of their 
country of parents who suffered 
under the yoke of Japanese ty¬ 
ranny, have by no means been ex¬ 
cepted from the fate of their coun¬ 
try and their people. History is 
continuous; it does not break it¬ 
self down neatly into pre-.and 
postwar periods. 

The impact of Japanese imperi¬ 
alism has not been negated by the 
sudden acceptance of international 
law and the end of the colonial 
era. The Democratic People T s Repub¬ 
lic of Korea and the ROK did not 
appear out of a vacuum. The divid¬ 
ed Korea that we know today stands 
upon a half century of Japanese 
violence. Nevertheless, Japan 
today sees fit to impose legal 
restrictions on Korean residence 
in Japan based on the ambiguous 
dictates of international law. 

The reasons for this are to be 
found both at the national level 
and with the Japanese common man. 

It would be an_oversimp Iifica- 
tion to say that Omura detention 
camp owes its existence to Japanese 
prejudice against Koreans. By the 
same token, however, seen in the 
context of the history of Japanese- 
Korean relations, the argument 
that the law must be applied 
equally to everyone and that illegal 
residents are illegal residents 
regardless of their nationality is 
exceedingly spurious. 


The official name of the camp 
is ,f The Ministry of Justice Omura 
Immigration Center." The law 
under which it was established 
states, "In order to repatriate 
persons served with deportation 
orders under the Emigration and 
Immigration Control Order, immi¬ 
gration centers under the juris¬ 
diction of the Minister of Justice 
shall be established as agencies 
for their temporary accommodation." 
Under the cover of the law, the 
Japanese government has been de¬ 
porting unwanted Koreans through 


Omura since 1950. The first years 
of the camp’s operation were years 
of turbulence. Riots were fre¬ 
quent and police measures repressive. 


Even the record officially corn- 
pi led by immigration officials 
reads Iike a history of postwar 
activism: April 14, 1953, 
demonstration at the camp; 
December 21, 1953, demonstrators 
interfere with deportation pro¬ 
cedures; March 26, 1954, "mass 
rioting" by interns. These 
many earlier events made lively 
reading in the newspapers. On 
May II, 1952, 125 Korean de¬ 
portees who had been residing in 
Japan since before the war and 
who had served prison sentences 
of more than one year were re¬ 
fused the right to repatriation 
by South Korean officials. 

Six months after their return to 
Omura trouble broke out. 

Prompted by the fact that their 
chances for release from the 
camp seemed slim, those who 
had already been detained in 
the camp and waiting for some 
time, approximately one-half of 
the full complement of 654 in¬ 
mates, presented three demands 
to immigration officials: im¬ 
mediate release, better treat¬ 
ment, and interviews with the 
press. When these demands 
were refused, they unfurled 
Korean flags, broke down the 
wooden walls of the old arsenal 
and escaped outside. Stones 
whizzed, blood flowed, clouds 
of tear gas rose, and heavy 
streams of water from fire hoses 
blasted the interns of the camp. 
Not only were people on both 
sides injured and twenty-seven 
interns arrested, but the old 
wooden walls were replaced by 
an even more oppressive ferro¬ 
concrete enclosure.^7 


3T 

Nakazono_Eisuke, " Shizuka naru 
Omura Shuyojo ," Sekai , November 
1965 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten); 
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Prisoners in the camp were also 
used as political pawns in negoti¬ 
ating the release of Japanese 
fishermen imprisoned in Korea. 

In recent years, however, the 
atmosphere of the camp has been 
more subdued. The only interns are 
said to be ’’simple illegal entrants,” 
whose fate is determined by ’’equit¬ 
able bureaucratic procedure” far 
from the public view. Just how 
simple these simple illegal en¬ 
trants are, however, is open to 
question. As Nakazano Eisuke points 
out, 

’’The primary motivation for 5 0% 
of the illegal entrants has been 
to visit relatives, while another 
20% have sought to escape economic 
hardship. Other motives include 
education, smuggling, job-hunting, 
medical treatment, and so forth. 

Actually, only 60% of the iI IegaI 
entrants in Omura are discovered 
’on the beach.’ Another 40%, in¬ 
cluding Koreans successfully 
smuggled in but discovered later, 
represent latent illegal entrants 
Thus, judging from the statements 
of those sent to Omura, we cannot 
conclude that the term ’’simple il¬ 
legal entrants” does justice to 
their character as refugees . . . 

’’Let us name the family Shin, 

There is a mother, a daughter 
twenty-three years old, and two 
sons, one of whom has just entered 
college. Leaving the father behind 
in Japan, the family had been evac¬ 
uated to Korea during the war. Fol¬ 
lowing defeat, travel between the 
two countries had become impossible, 
but ten years ago the family had 
stolen back to Japan in order to 
escape a hard and wretched existence. 
The father, in the mean time, had 
married a Japanese girl and had 
even fathered children. The day 
the family celebrated their re- 


also included in Zainichi 
Chosenjin [^Korean Residents in 
Japan], {Tokyo: Zaikai Tenbo 
Shinsha, 1970), p. 72. 


union from a war-enforced separation 
was the same day their lives be¬ 
came difficult. When they left 
Korea they had followed the advice 
of the smuggling agent and had 
bought the family registration 
papers of a Japanese woman who had 
remained in Korea after the war. 

They had thus entered Japan as 
repatriates, and so began their 
Iives as Japanese. The daughter 
got a job with a Japanese firm and 
even fell in love with a Japanese 
boy. Their wedding was to have 
been this fall. 

”!n the end, however, the false 
registration proved to be fatal. 

An inquiry had been sent to her 
original place of domicile by the 
real owner of the documents, thus 
exposing the secret of the mother 
and her children. To make matters 
worse, Mr. Shin had applied for 
naturalization as a Japanese 
citizen. The mother and children 
were sent to Omura, and they 
have been here five months . . . 

’’There is no lack of evidence 
to prove that, for those interned 
in Omura Immigration Camp, ’simple 
iI IegaI entry’ is not quite as sim- 
ple as the term would make it ap¬ 
pear. One example from two and a 
half years ago involved Yun Su KiI, 
who was held in Omura for eight 
months and then provisionally re¬ 
leased. Yun had escaped to Japan 
at the peak of the Korean War in 
April 1951 in order to acquire an 
education. After becoming a re¬ 
search assistant in theoretical 
physics in the physics department 
of Tokyo University, be became ac¬ 
quainted with Cho Yong Su, an in¬ 
fluential member of the Society of 
Korean Residents in Japan [Zainichi 
Kankoku Kyoryu Mindan ] and became 
actively involved in the society. 

Cho returned to Korea when the re¬ 
gime under Syngman Rhee collapsed 
on April 19 1 1 960] to publish 
’’The People’s Daily,” which urged 
unification of North and South 
Korea. After the army coup d’6tat 
that followed soon after [May 16, 
1961], however, Cho was accused of 
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treason and executed. 

n ln the hope of arousing world 
opinion Yun set his studies aside 
and became the head of the Ibaragi 
prefecture branch of the Society of 
Korean Residents in Japan and 
plunged himself energetically into 
the amnesty movement and on-going 
attempts to achieve a peaceful re¬ 
unification of the country. 

"In April 1962 Yun was suddenly 
arrested, served with a deportation 
order, and sent to Omura on 
July 16. Because repatriation to 
South Korea would have resulted in 
serious political persecution, an 
appeal was lodged on his behalf by 
the Committee for the Protection 
of Korean Political Refugees in 
Japan [_Zainiohi Kankoku Seiji Nanmin 
Taisaku Iinkai ]. After eight months 
he was provisionally released due 
to illness. At present HI965U 
Yun's case is in administrative 
litigation, with the Japanese 
government being sued for attempt¬ 
ing to deport a political 
refugee . . . 

"At the hearings considering 
Yun f s case, the Immigration Bureau 
examiners, who have been designated 
to represent the government's 
position, have introduced numerous 
points of legal contention in 
their defense. They have argued, 
for example, that the principle of 
non-extradition of those accused 
of political crimes does not grant 
an individual the right to flee a- 
broad; that although the general 
trend is toward the international 
protection of refugees there is no 
law against extraditing a political 
refugee to his home country; and 
that, since no legal proceedings 
or requests for extradition have 
been initiated by the home country, 
Yun f s request for political asylum 
is baseless, resting on nothing 
more substantial than an abstract 
fear. Thus the argument goes on. 
Even to a legal layman like my¬ 
self, it is clear that if these 
arguments are not pure sophistry 
they display a vast political ig¬ 
norance . . ."38 


0 Lim Jun, in his book Chosenjin 
no Naka no Nihon [Japan as seen by 
the Koreans]], quotes a poem by 
Hyo Nam Ki. The poem expresses 
what the Korean people have suffered 
at the hands of the Japanese and 
why they fear Japanese nationalism. 

Oh, what a spectacuIar comeback! 
Only four years since forty-five. 
Steel skeletons of burnt and 
bIistered buiIdings 
Stand in the autumn rain. 

In the midst of hunger, patches, 
and poverty. 

At a time when the people 
Are still trapped beneath op¬ 
press i ve 

War-wrought ruins, 

Oh, what a spectacular comeback! 
Japanese militarism, rebudding 
so soon, 

Chin-straps, billy clubs op¬ 
press i ve 

In columns four abreast 
Setting siege to this building. 

Oh, tribe of ferns— 

On Iy four years 

Charred girders and zinc roofs, 
Everything stands denuded in 
the autumn rain; 

But you alone have lost no time 
In resuming your old guise. 
Thundering boots, oppressive too, 
Now besiege this building. 
Japanese militarism, Iisten well. 
We stand on the roof of this 
buiIding,3^ 

Built with the sweat and the 
blood of six hundred thousand, 

And to you who scream like ants 
We bid a momentary farewell. 

But, tribe of ferns. 

Remember we I I 

That after the age of ferns 
Came the age of ice.^O 


^Ibid. , pp. 78 - 85 . 

39 

The building referred to is the 
general headquarters of the 
League of Korean Residents in Japan, 
which stood in front of Tokyo station 
at the time, 19^9- 
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I have tried with this portion 
of my essay to give an extremely 
general and highly simplified 
description of the nature of the 
relationship between Japan and 
Korea in the twentieth century. 
Simply extending the application 
of the approach I have taken 
above wouId in a I I probabiIity do 
us very little in our attempts to 
grasp the totality of M the Korean 
problem." Even the term "Korean 
problem" itself is extraordinariIy 
vague, and this is only the begin¬ 
ning of our linguistic problems. 

The problem that we must face is 
a multifaceted, multi leveled one. 
Even limiting ourselves to trying 
to describe what happened or what 
is happening, we still face an 
enormous and as yet unbegun task. 
Next it will be necessary for us 
to tackle the question of why the 
Japanese have acted as they have, 
and this is a question that cannot 
be answered solely at the level 
of government policy. It wiI I be 
necessary for us to explore the 
nature of the encounter between the 
Japanese and Korean peoples. How 
might this be done? Discovering, 
exposing, and decrying prejudice 
and discrimination do not help us 
understand the quality of the Japa¬ 
nese mind that has made prejudice 
and discrimination possible. in 
order to understand "the Korean 
problem," we must begin by achiev¬ 
ing some understanding of the pre¬ 
cise nature of the Japanese human 
community. Morisaki Kazue, examples 
of whose work follow, has noted 
that although the Japanese have 
in fact taken a great deal from 
alien cultures, this process has 
always ended in self-satisfaction 
and has failed to create any sense 
of rapport with alien groups. 

ho 

0 Lim-jun, Chosenjin no Naka no 
Nihon , (Tokyo: Sanseido, Sanseido 
Shinsho, 1971), pp. 37-39. We 
would like to thank Hori Takeshi 
for his assistance with this 
translation.—ed. 


The point is that the Japanese 
people have never developed a 
sense of the meaning of contact 
with people with different ways 
of life. This has led to the 
notion that it is normal to use 
the state as a medium for ap¬ 
proaching alien peoples and that 
national principles may be ap¬ 
plied in their relations with 


them even at the persona I 
I eve I. * 


The minute we begin to consider 
prejudice and discrimination against 
Koreans, we also encounter the 
problem of seeing them, of under¬ 
standing who they are. The problem 
of perceiving others is intimately 
related, moreover, to the problem 
of perceiving oneseIf. Occasionally 
even the Japanese, who have seen 
fit to collectively neglect the 
problem of seeing others, are 
forced to accept the challenge 
presented by their existence. That 
challenge presents itself, for 
example, in crimes against Japanese 
committed by Korean residents in 
Japan. Those whose identities 
have been irreparably damaged by 
society attempt to challenge that 
society in its totality by vio¬ 
lating its most sacred taboos. 

The victim of this sort of crime 
is a hostage representing the en¬ 
tire community. The Japanese com¬ 
munity, however, has consistently 
disposed of these challenges with 
judiciary methods and sentimen¬ 
talism. Without ever asking who 
the criminal is, the Japanese have 
consistently reduced every crime 
to the proportions of the private 
individual and have dealt with it 
in those terms alone. And so life 
for the alienated Korean resident 
in Japan continues as he tries 
to make himself as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

kl 

Morisaki Kazue, Doshitsu-sei 
no naka no Izoku no Hakken ," 

Izoku no Genki (Tokyo: Daiwa 
Shobo, 1971), pp. 10U-105• 
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I hope that with the above ! 
have begun to outline the reasons 
why I value the work of Morisaki 
Kazue and why we have chosen to 
publish some of her writings in 
Concerned Theatre Japan . Miss 
Morisaki (who possesses a much 
broader range of views than those 
represented in this issue, which 
are necessarily Iimited to the prob¬ 
lem of discrimination) is one of the 
few people to have consistently ad¬ 
dressed herself to the perception 
of disparate structures, their 
comprehension and description in 
depth. 

Miss Morisaki was born in Korea 
during the period when it was a 
Japanese colony. She "returned" to 
Japan at the age of seventeen, 
having received all her early educa¬ 
tion in Korea. Returned? She 
had been born in Korea. Neverthe¬ 
less, the people who "welcomed her 
home" never questioned her affilia¬ 
tion with Japan. Morisaki’s "re¬ 
patriation" represented for her the 
discovery of an alien land, but 
in Japan this discovery could not 
be shared. By the same token, she 
could not be Korean, for liberal as 
they might have been, her parents 
were Japanese in a Japanese colony. 
During a recent trip to Korea, 

Miss Morisaki was reunited with the 
nurse she had called omoni (Korean 
for mother) as a child. When, un¬ 
able to control her emotions, she 
burst into tears, her "mother" 
comforted her by saying, "You have 
good reason to cry. After all, 
you 1 re one of us." 

Two souls in a single breast. 

Two languages on a single tongue. 
Alienated by the Japanese mentality, 
which labeled her arrival on the 
archipelago a "homecoming," Mori¬ 
saki Kazue sustained a sense of loss 
that has been the source of much 
of her work to date. Taking a 


bird’s-eye-view of the country we 
are told is historically, racially, 
and linguistically one of the most 
homogeneous in the world, it may 
seem possible to describe Japanese 
history since the Meiji Restoration 
in terms of modernization, indus¬ 
trialization, or political transi¬ 
tion. The great assumptions upon 
which such analyses are based spawn 
schools of smaller assumptions. 

In fact, however, it is not pos¬ 
sible to deal with the people who 
have lived their lives on the 
Japanese islands during the past 
one hundred years with these as¬ 
sumptions alone. Oda Makoto has 
suggested that the world looks aw¬ 
fully different from a bug’s-eye- 
v i ew. 

Morisaki Kazue ? s interest has 
laid with the lowest strata of 
society, those strata that have 
actually supported the moderniza¬ 
tion and industrialization pro¬ 
cesses and which have been treated 
with brutality and contempt in 
return. Morisaki has noted that 
these people have somehow remained 
free from the malignantly expanding 
structures of modernization and 
industrialization. They have their 
own, independent structures—alien, 
disparate. Invisible from the 
bird’s-eye-view, yet just as real. 
Real languages, real feelings. 
Little heterotopias. The people 
about whom Morisaki Kazue has 
written are the lowest class of 
laborers, the men and women who 
have mined Japan’s coal in Kyushu; 
the Koreans living in Japan; the 
people of Yoron Island in the 
Ryukyus; the vast, marginal popu¬ 
lation of women; the people of 
Okinawa. 

Fujimoto Kazuko is co-editor of 
Concerned Theatre Japan . 
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To talk about Korea is a burden. 
It makes me feel so heavy-hearted, 

I hardly know how to begin. I 
was born in Mikasa-cho, Taegu, 
Kyongsangpukto, Korea. 

Sensing that your birth—not 
the way you lived your life,- but 
the fact of having been born—was 
in itself a crime is not something 
you speak about easily. Ordinarily 
I try to maintain my equilibrium 
by telling myself that the fact of 
my birth is linked to the nucleus 
of history. Ever since defeat I 
have been living lost among the 
Japanese, but unlike them I am 
not allowed the comfort of believ¬ 
ing that the crimes of Japan f s 
colonial policy were committed at 
the national level, while we common 
folk, etc. It does me just as 
little good to think that I was only 
a child, that I wasn't born in 
Korea because I wanted to be. It 
is the very fact that I was born 
in that land without having chosen 
to do so, that I absorbed its cul¬ 


ture, which in turn gave shape to 
my being, that gives rise to my 
dilemma. I find it impossible to 
remain objective about Korea or the 
activities of Koreans; I lose my 
composure. The hair of my Korean 
mother and nanny who carried me on 
their backs sticks to my lips. It 
fills my mouth with memories I 
never would have had had we parted 
in a different way. Each strand is 
more filled with the contents of 
my soul than words will ever know. 

I have not the power to compromise. 
Words are shrunken, unable to con¬ 
tain the fullness. Korea raised 
me, fed me at its breast. I want 
to see my Korean mother, but I 
am in no posit ion.to proffer words 
of thanks. I hope this essay never 
meets Korean eyes. Without bat¬ 
tling these emotions, I cannot 
speak of Korea. I begin to write 
and the tears begin to flow. I 
remember once when I was talking 
to a Korean resident in Japan the 
look of contempt on his face when 


tears welled up in my eyes. "The 
problem goes beyond your damned 
Japanese sentimentality," he said. 
One really should not display tears 
before Koreans. I am not at 
liberty to put down facts about 
Korea—that which became my flesh 
and blood. I have expended great 
effort to suppress those facts. 

By suppressing them I have sup¬ 
pressed my nanny, pushing her far¬ 
ther and farther away. Somewhere 
here, in my flesh, is her grave. 

UntiI today, with the strength 
that has enabled me to avoid dealing 
in the currency of facts, I have 
lived, trying to build something. 

I have just wanted, indiscriminate¬ 
ly, to be. 

It is not that I am above as¬ 
suming an attitude of servility to¬ 
ward the Koreans. I have simply 
lost the means to express what 
there is to say. In moments of dis¬ 
traction I find myself thinking 
l f l! be damned if I Ml let my per¬ 
ception of myself as a Korean nisei, 
as one Korean-born, dominate my 
being. But shoulder to shoulder 
with this self-repression in the 
ranks of my emotions is the burn¬ 
ing sense of crisis that unless I 
do something Korea will go to the 
dogs. Hard as I might try to control 
it I continue to feel l f ll be 
damned if IMI stand by and watch 
as Korea assumes the quasi ideology 
of international humanism that ig¬ 
nores national character and ex¬ 
perience. The total experience of 
the Korean people must be the 
source of their intelligence; the 
mind of the Korean people must not 
be disciplined to a narrowly polit¬ 
ical perspective by a country that 
politics has divided. The Korean 
people must never again allow them¬ 
selves to be transformed from with¬ 
out. I am anxious to encounter 
Koreans so that we can together 
open the box of my dementia and be¬ 
gin to work together. 

Perhaps my personality really 
is split—there is one part of me 
that is Korean through and through 
no matter how I might try and deny 


it. I need Koreans around me. I 
would like to open their graves and 
give them voice. (Which means, 
from another perspective, that by 
savagely freeing myself from the 
fact that my dementia is itself my 
reason for being I seek intellec¬ 
tually at least to free myself 
from that reason for being.) 

Circuitous reasoning, that ! s 
me. What I want to say is straight 
as an arrow and not in the least 
circuitous, but I get this way the 
minute I try to enlist the medium 
of words. Just as strong and im¬ 
mediate as my desire to lend reality 
to my Japanese voice, I want to 
give voice to Korean reality—I 
want to give birth to Korea. 

Yes, that probably is immodest. 

If a Korean reads this essay, I beg 
him to try and bear with the dis¬ 
comfort it brings. Preserve and 
protect the storm that brews in 
your depths. Without the imminence 
of its power everything I try to 
say about Korea and Japan is for 
nothing. My debt to you is not 
the kind that can be repaid by 
random posturing and calls for the 
overthrow of capitalist imperial¬ 
ism. My indebtedness has to do 
with whether or not human beings 
can extrapolate their experience 
of ruling and being ruled into 
communicable language, whether or 
not language is capable of ex¬ 
pressing the contents of our minds. 

Two different and overlapping 
cultures color my perception of 
"I." This is no seIf-protective 
subterfuge. "I" is innately a 
comprehensive expression of the 
historical structure of the in¬ 
dividual. The word is thus com¬ 
prised of two appositive dynamics— 
the reductive dynamic that dis¬ 
tinguishes between the individual 
self and other and the extensive 
dynamic that encompasses the area 
of shared experience that exists 
between self and other and that 
necessitates the inclusion within 
"I" of an indefinite number of others 
without whom "I" would have no 
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meaning. Ordinarily, as it is 
used in everyday parlance in 
Japan, the latter function of the 
word is closer to the surface. 

Through it the range of responsi¬ 
bility the individual must accept 
for everyday life is more or less 
ambiguously defined. 

I came to Japan after the war 
and learned that the Japanese used 
the word ,f I" around the axis 
of the latter function. In my 
life in Korea my use of the word had 
been biased in favor of the former 
function. I thought to myself 
quizzically that the Japanese were 
a people unable to grasp the full 
functional range of !f l. M 

In any event, relative to the 
Japanese way of life, my M l n has 
this bias. I am not yet entirely 
sure that this is an appropriate 
example, but in Korea when one wants 
to convey the same meaning that 
Japanese convey when they say, for 
instance, "Come over to my house," 
or "l T d like you to meet my mother," 
one does not say "my mother" or 
"my house" but states quite ex¬ 
plicitly "our house" and simply 
"our mother." I wonder if this might 
not help to clarify the nuance of 
the word "I" as it is used in Japa¬ 
nese. It seems to me that the 
nuance of the word in Japanese im¬ 
plies, not merely a difference in 
the nature of the relationship of 
possession or a simple use of the 
singular when one means the plural, 
but rather the commonness, the com¬ 
munal ity of experience and the ex¬ 
tent to which life is a group af¬ 
fair. This nuance also appears, 
for example, in everyday expres¬ 
sions like "my school." More to 
the point, however, although I do 
not feel particularly moved when a 
Korean resident in Japan calls me 
friend or comrade, when he says 
"we," including me, regardless of 
the pretext for his doing so, I 
feel deeply disturbed and find it 
difficult to maintain my composure. 
Even with the totality of my ex¬ 
perience and all the strength of my 
being, I cannot contend with the 


historical structure that supports 
that word. At times like those, it 
is a I I I can do to just stand there 
and try to keep people from notic¬ 
ing that I have gone pale as stone. 

Conversely, when I am sitting 
alone and lost in thoughts of Korea 
(or Japan), without realizing it I 
robe myself in the shadows of the 
indefinite number of others that 
populates my "I," that has made me 
who I am. They are the shadows of 
formless, nameless Koreans. They 
are the undulations of the land and 
mind of Korea. The day conscious¬ 
ness denies their existence is the 
day I cease to be. 

I have nothing against people 
interpreting my conception of the 
word "I" as an inverted version of 
the sensibilities of the ruling 
class. All I want is to state the 
fact that when I use the word "I" 
in the Japanese context, as well 
as with regard to the Korean prob¬ 
lem, I veer radically away from the 
self-other dichotomy in favor of 
the relationship of dynamic tension 
with my indefinite number of others. 
I do not mean to imply that my "I" 
is the product of a simple identi¬ 
fication with the oppressed coloni¬ 
al masses per se. Rather, I want 
to get across the point that it is 
the dissonance between the self- 
other dichotomy and the relation¬ 
ship of dynamic tension that ob¬ 
tains between me and the indefinite 
number of others that infests my 
being that is the source of my 
vocabulary. Sometimes when I am 
visiting with friends or fighting 
alongside them in an all-Japanese 
environment where people are com¬ 
pletely closed off to each other, 

I lose myself in that source. And 
then I am criticized. I suppose 
I seem uncooperative. 

I hope that I can maintain the 
courage to continue accepting the 
fact of this dissonance. I pray 
that it wiI I be the source of a 
creative mentality, for I believe 
my life is nothing more than the 
attempt to find a means of prevent¬ 
ing that dissonance from perishing 
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with me. That is what I mean when 
I say I want to give birth to Korea. 

It was on a day not too long ago, 
a cold day when the snow had ac¬ 
cumulated even in Kyushu where I 
live. Kim Hui Ro, a Korean resi¬ 
dent in Japan, had shot two Japa¬ 
nese mobsters to death and, rifle 
in hand, barricaded himself m a 
hot springs hotel in Sunsakyo, Hai- 
bara-gun, Shizuoka prefecture, where 
he resisted the police. By em¬ 
bracing crime, Kim Hui Ro had at 
last achieved the ability to ex¬ 
press himself publicly in words. 

Kim Hui Ro railed against anti- 
Korean prejudice in Japan.* 

It was on the fourth day of Kim ! s 
resistance that I received a let¬ 
ter from a friend who wrote that 
she was following Kim f s campaign 
closely and prayed for his safety. 
She wrote of how impressed she 
was by the daring of Kim's suicide 
tactics, taking on the whole of 
Japan single-handedly. Compared 
to Kim f s tactics, she wrote, the 
resistance movement in Japan seemed 
Iike a game of pi tty-pat. My 
friend is a housewife born in Japan. 
For a moment I felt a little diz¬ 
zy. The connection between the 
two of us had evaporated. A day 
or two later I received a postcard 
from someone else with the same 
message. 

At the time, Japan was in 
something of an uproar. Or 
rather, a current of linguistic 
seIf-repression flowed through 
Japan, indicating people T s deter¬ 
mination not to make statements 


A great many people have written a 
great many things about Kim Hui Ro 
and his one-man campaign—a fact 
that Morisaki refers to cynically 
elsewhere in this essay—but per¬ 
haps the best single source is the 
published record of his trial: 

Kin Kir5 K5han Taisaku Iinkai, 
ed., Kin Kiro no Hotel Chinjitsu 
(Tokyo: San'ichi Shobo, 1970). 

—trans. 


they might later regret. Volun¬ 
tary regulation of the way one 
uses one's own language is a 
state several stages prior to 
the inteIIectuaIization of every¬ 
day speech. I knew, however, that 
Japan was not a country to main¬ 
tain this seIf-repression long. 
Japan, while accepting a mood like 
this with one hand, with the other 
soon finds the means to create a 
stratum to liberate the masses 
from its tension. The Japanese 
people as a whole never suffer 
the pangs of perseverance all at 
once. By means of this mechanism, 
the situation of nascent conscious¬ 
ness in which the people had seemed 
to be involved is spun back to its 
former equilibrium. People are 
thrust back to their original 
loquacity; they are closed off 
from each other by the inconsid¬ 
eration of their everyday speech. 

I shuddered to think that I would 
once again have to witness the 
repetition of this syndrome, that 
I would once again have to look on 
as attempts to apply the logic of 
responsibility to the history of 
Japanese-Korean relations once 
more disintegrated before Korean 
eyes. I hoped against hope that 
that stratum which seeks to repre¬ 
sent the masses by self-indict¬ 
ment would this time not appear. 

But at the same time there was 
a part of me that remained aloof 
from that peculiarly Japanese 
tragicomedy. My dizziness upon 
receiving my friend T s letter re¬ 
sulted from the fact that, from 
the well into which I had fallen, 

I was unable to understand her 
support for Kim Hui Ro. 

But where exactly was I? I was 
in the position of one who had 
been taken hostage. Then what was 
I doing? I was standing tense, 
glaring at Kim, holding back my 
words. As I had done so often as 
a child. Did I have something 
lucid to convey? Yes, I did. Then 
was I able to say it? No. And 
now? No. 

I can't say it. I'm almost 
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able to and then I can’t. I can 
see Kim Hui Ro’s naked ass hanging 
out. I can see what Kim is saying 
and what at the same time he is not 
say i ng. 

The Korea I traversed since 
childhood was more than just one 
Kim Hui Ro. It was nameless and 
indefinite, adults and children. 

I lived in an all-Japanese com¬ 
munity—on the hilltop where the 
official residences for army of¬ 
ficers in Taegu prefecture stood— 
and from there I passed along the 
road traveled by both Koreans and 
Japanese to meet with the grass and 
touch the water. Senses enveloped 
in two, perhaps three layers of 
perception, that was everyday life 
to me. Children who walk alone 
get their bellies ripped open. I 
am not speaking metaphorically. 
That’s why I never went across the 
Taegu River to Kun-Eub except in 
daylight. I thought that the world 
was that kind of place. When I 
met Koreans individually they were 
soft and warm. But the minute 
they were metamorphosed into that 
indefinite number of others, they 
became a speechless corset that im¬ 
posed a regimen of tension upon me, 
forcing me to find within myself 
a fountainhead of words. 

The Kim Hui Ro herd surrounds me 
as its hostage. They stand a 
little boy about four years old in 
front of me. The little boy is 
facing me while everyone else turns 
away. That is the world of a lit¬ 
tle girl born a Korean nisei. No 
one laughs; everyone is silent as 
ice. No compromises are allowed 
in the negotiations that now ensue 
between us, that little boy and 
me. 

I can see the rows of little 
boys’ eyes deep within his. I can 
see that they are looking at me. 

My response has been carried into 
the depths of their ranks .... 
And then they are all gone. I be¬ 
gin to p I ay hopscotch. I touch 
the poplars. Then I see the lit¬ 
tle boy again .... That was the 
air I breathed, the love I knew, 


the sweet nipple that suckled me. 

Now as I am threatened by Kim 
Hui Ro’s naked ass I confront him 
with that which was formed inside 
me. Can I put it into words? No, 

I can’t. Even at knife point I 
could not. 

But if I did pronounce from my 
position as hostage, Korean resi¬ 
dent in Japan Kim Hui Ro would kill 
me with one shot. But, would that 
something inside me form itself 
into Japanese, I wonder? Or would 
it be Korean? 

I listened to Kim Hui Ro recit¬ 
ing Japanese thirty-one-syllable 
tanka poetry on television and felt 
as if I were being tossed about 
inside a bag of thorny wild roses. 

I couldn’t stand it. My children 
sat quietly before the television 
set, sneaking guilty glances at me 
clenching a towel between my teeth 
as I raised havoc with the grease 
spattering in my frying pan. 

After I had been left no choice 
but to live in Japan, I struggled 
to concentrate my sensibilities on 
writing tanka the way a log caught 
by the current struggles to re¬ 
main afloat. While in Korea, I had 
off-handedly fabricated tanka and 
other forms of poetry. Writing 
poetry in Japanese was truly a 
matter of fabrication. Poetry? 
Humbug! I couldn’t imagine that 
the pen stronger than the sword 
would ever write Japanese. 

I have an unforgettable memory. 
The war got worse and we were 
told that people in Japan were 
willing as those at the front to 
fight to the last man. Each day 
soldiers bound for China passed 
through Korea. As a civilian on 
the home front I was made to pre¬ 
pare a composition to further the 
war effort. I was told to make it 
good since my essay would be used 
to represent the whole school. 

Make it good? I whipped off 
my essay without a second thought 
and submitted it. They gave me a 
certificate of merit. I still have 
that certificate with my other 
papers. ’’Cert i f icate of merit pre- 
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sented for the Kyongsanpukto rep¬ 
resentative essay composed on the 
occasion of the fourth anniversary 
of the China Incident. Presented 
by the Korean League for Total 
National Mobilization, the seventh 
day of July in the sixteenth year 
of his Imperial Highness f s Reign, 

1941 ." 

I had concocted something and 
called it "Let’s Play War." It 
was about Korean boys pretending 
they were at war. I figured the 
theme would be a sure-fire success. 

My teacher had said the essays 
would be judged back in Japan, so 
I felt free to write whatever I 
pleased. I didn’t really understand 
the song the- Korean children sang 
as they played—"I hate war more 
than anything/ When I grow up and 
am big and strong/ I’ll join the 
Korean independence movement and 
it won’t be long!"—but they seemed 
to enjoy it so much that I left 
it out of my essay. And so my as¬ 
signment was completed. 

I arrived in Japan and what was 
I to do? The Japanese heart knows 
nothing of love, only what is 
written in novels. "I want to know 
Japan": this was my greatest de¬ 
sire. I clung to the portable 
charcoal stove called the shiohirin . 
Slowly the world returned to normal 
and friends gave me advice. "Try 
to be more rational," they said. 

And each time I answered jokingly, 
"You’ll never understand Japan un¬ 
less you’ve been cured in the smoke 
of the shiohirin ." My friends 
laughed. "What? You mean you 
still don’t understand? How many 
years do you think it’s been?" 

After I married I took my place 
beside the shiohirin . How I cursed 
cooking! How I cursed the smoke- 
filled daily life I led enslaved 
to my inner need to be Japanese. 

And my poor Japanese-born family, who 
had to abide with my state of mind, 
suffered most of a I I. As I walked 
along with my baby strapped to my 
back, trying to pretend that I was 
just normal folk, I don’t know 
how many times I actually reached 


down to reassure myself that my 
skirt and the special coat I wore 
to cover both me and my baby had 
not rolled up to my waist, exposing 
me to public view. Blindly I 
tried to fashion a plausible image 
of myself bundled in that exagger¬ 
ated garment, and I saved myself 
with the few words that lay within 
my reach: cooking smoke and woman’s 
work, social position, the problem 
of sex, and so forth. How shal¬ 
low is the linguistic world to 
man. And how narrow and intoler¬ 
ant are the confines of his na¬ 
tional idiom. 

There isn’t a household chore 
I dislike. But even as my body 
is lost in the joy of touching 
things, mind and consciousness 
leap in a million directions as 
if they had nudged fragments of 
steel on an ice floe. I try to 
grasp the Japaneseness in my cook¬ 
ing utensils, and murderous intent 
erupts inside me. If I had been 
raised as the daughter of the same 
parents here in Japan I would 
probably have grown up as a woman 
who enjoyed things in the abstract 
but who could never love them in 
their concreteness. 

I listened to Kim Hui Ro 
hurricane through the Japanese 
language like someone totally in¬ 
capable of seIf-Iiberation and yet 
maintaining his antiauthoritarian 
instinct like the contracting, 
stiffening stump of a tree. His 
commitment to his act was far from 
lacking in ambivalence. People 
can’t die for anything so super¬ 
ficial. Then where can Koreans in 
Japan find a struggle that will 
balance the sacrifice of their 
Iives? 

I don’t like holding forth like 
this about Korea (or, for that 
matter, about Japan). Unless 
Japan breaks through the impotence 
of this approach it will never 
transcend the provincialism of the 
Japanese idiom. This approach is 
limited to the fragmentary expres¬ 
sion of ideas. It even lacks the 
potential to augment our conscious- 
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ness of the implicit and explicit 
meanings of our intellectual vocab¬ 
ulary. And yet I have a reason for 
going on Iike this. 

I want to point out that there 
is nothing in the least peculiar 
about the fact that the Japanese 
are at times and at random unsus¬ 
pectingly, without the least per¬ 
sonal reason, taken hostage by 
Koreans. I want to point out that 
this happens sometimes. To be a 
hostage is to be put under the 
authority of a Korean’s autono¬ 
mous being. But at the same time, 
the freedom to respond to the 
Korean T s autonomy with sincerity— 
the freedom, that is, to use the 
sense of vital danger to discover 
one’s own Korea within oneself— 
also belongs to the hostage. 

Whether or not crime is in¬ 
volved, the Japanese find being 
put under the authority of a 
Korean f s autonomy outrageous. This 
attitude is a very natural aspect 
of the mental life of the Japa¬ 
nese masses. The Japanese self- 
image of superiority also finds 
this situation outrageous, but this 
reaction is not quite so natural. 

In order to find the basis for this 
reaction it wiI I be necessary to 
scrutinize the Japanese self- 
image. 

For example, suppose that a 
Chinese had taken the Japanese 
hostage. Both China and Korea were 
the subjects of Japanese invasion. 
Nevertheless, there is a gap in the 
way the Japanese people feel toward 
each. The reaction to the collo¬ 
quial idiom of each, for example, 
is as different as night and day. 
Sometimes I have the opportunity 
to act as guide for a foreign visi¬ 
tor able to speak only imperfect 
Japanese. We stop a passerby to 
ask directions. The visitor in¬ 
quires distances and fares in a 
combination of Japanese, English, 
and his own native tongue. A young 
Japanese responds politely. Then 
he asks, "Are you from China?" 

The visitor answers, "No, Korea." 
"Really? I thought you were speak¬ 


ing Chinese. They sound alike, 
don’t they?" Expressing disappoint¬ 
ment, the young Japanese continues 
on his way. 

Sometimes I have occasion to 
take a book in Korean with me to 
read on the train. The passenger 
sitting next to me, who has been 
looking at the close horizontal 
printing, asks, "Is that writing 
from Nepal?" "What? No, it T s 
Korean." "Really? Korean?" the 
man says as he undresses me with 
his eyes. "I didn’t know they had 
writing in Korea," he says after 
a pause. 

Ever since I had that experience 
I have made it a point to take with 
me on the train a Korean language 
text I received from a child 
attending Korean grade school in 
Japan. The book has pictures. 

There are pictures of Korean dress 
that are titled in Korean and 
easy to identify. Otherwise I 
keep a children’s textbook sent 
to me from Korea open on my lap. 

The paper is still crude, and 
there are pictures accompanying 
the text, so it’s easy to identi¬ 
fy. And the looks I get! I 
wouldn’t mind so much if it were 
just the whispering and clicking 
of tongues. But I faiI to under¬ 
stand the need for the kicking 
feet and poking elbows. At one 
point someone advised me, "Why do 
you study Korean? If you’re going 
to go to the trouble, you’d be 
better off studying Chinese." 

This reaction expresses the feel¬ 
ing of the Japanese common man. 

If these people were taken hostage 
by a Chinese, I doubt if they 
would find the situation similarly 
unbearable. 

Even though these two countries 
were both invaded by Japan, the 
feelings of the Japanese people 
differ toward each of them, and 
with defeat this difference 
manifested itself in different ways. 
Above and beyond their individual 
feelings, people regained a sense 
of cultural parity with the 
Chinese. Toward the Koreans they 
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regained a sense of categorical 
difference. 

The Japanese paid for their 
relationship with the Chinese in 
blood. In contrast, their rela¬ 
tionship with the Koreans cost 
them no blood but rather accrued 
from their attempts to assimilate 
the heathen. Yet, while there is 
this more or less explicit feeling 
in Japan, that we fought the 
Chinese but we ain f t licked yet, 
the life of the Japanese common 
people is founded upon an unwrit¬ 
ten, implicit history—upon the 
world of women’s thoughts. Upon 
that basis the balance sheet of 
everyday speculation is worked 
out. All those strata that are 
unable to maintain any semblance 
of power have protected themselves 
by their unique organizational 
character, which rotates around 
women’s labor. The rules and 
principles of that method of or¬ 
ganization has determined the 
obliqueness of their mind and has 
distinguished them from communities 
of consciousness created through 
the medium of some form of social 
authority. When Japanese meet 
each other for the first time 
they greet each other by asking, 
’’Where are you from?” They are 
inquiring, of course, about the 
location of each other’s hometown, 
but more importantly they are in¬ 
forming each other of the spatial 
affiliation of their everyday 
lives, which is presumed to cor¬ 
respond to a parallel social con¬ 
sciousness. This double structure 
imposes upon people a unique 
image of the world. 

Because I lacked this image of 
the world when I first arrived in 
Japan I found the incredible 
presumptuousness of the people who 
greeted me so amicably incompre¬ 
hensible. They consumed me with 
a naked greediness that can only 
be described as aboriginal. Their 
attempts to force their mode of 
thought upon me were as obscene 
as if they had spread the legs of 
their lives and invited me to 


drink from their loins. That was 
their way of life. They could not 
have cared less about the life 
principles I may have held for 
myself. All they had to know was 
that I was my father’s eldest 
daughter. Perhaps they did sense 
something different about me, 
but they would not be happy untiI 
they had eradicated that taint from 
their minds, and they expressed 
their affection for me by totally 
ignoring the essence of my identity. 
And if this was true with me, how 
much more so with my father. He 
sustained a mortal wound because 
of the principles by which he 
governed his life, but the world 
of that wound, which was everything 
to him, was an alien presence whose 
incursion the Japanese denied. 

They trundled in carrying the 
this-and-that of their daily life 
like tokens of good will, vegetables 
fresh from the field to be fed to 
my father. And when Father set 
aside his own personal history to 
deal with them on their terms, I 
was left isolated and alone. I 
came to Japan and I understood 
the essential character of Japan’s 
colonial policies of assimilation. 

As yet my own attempts to assimilate 
have met with little success. 

Be that as it may, however, 
groups maintaining this sort of 
mentality tend to exclude those 
who differ in affiliation more 
readily than those who differ in 
essence . Should a person or per¬ 
sons determined by the group to 
be categorically different appear 
on its fringes, the group has no 
choice but to see that the new ar¬ 
rivals put down their roots out¬ 
side its boundaries. When cir¬ 
cumstances (almost always the re¬ 
sult of the whims of power) make 
unavoidable the presence of a per¬ 
son or persons determined to be 
categorically different within the 
group, the group extends the arms 
of assimilation and acculturation 
and envelopes the new arrivals on 
the basis of the principle that, 
just as they have ignored dif— 
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ference in essence in the past, 
they will now ignore difference in 
affiliation as well. Those anom¬ 
alous areas of consciousness and 
affiliation (e.g., differences in 
bloodline, class, and geographic 
origin) that stubbornly persist are 
ignored as expressions of individu¬ 
al perversity within the homoge¬ 
neous community of assimilation. 

I am attempting to describe the 
mental mode of life of the Japanese 
masses, not a principle as it 
is expressed in formalized politics. 
In the terms of this mental mode, 
the assimilation of the other is 
perceived as a kindness performed 
on his behalf and not as a life 
principle implying his extinction. 
People do not, in short, maintain 
the intellectual apparatus to trace 
to their conclusions the implica¬ 
tions of their mental mode of life 
—for themselves as well as for 
others. It appears to me, moreover, 
that relationships within the com¬ 
munity—the relations between all 
the various unquestioned symbolic 
characteristies as well as those 
between individuals—are governed 
by the mutual acceptance of their 
prescribed limitations. Should 
circumstances necessitate it, those 
who extend the arms of assimilation 
also maintain the capacity to with¬ 
draw them. This capacity for 
withdrawal functions less to save 
oneself and others from extinction 
than to enforce and guarantee the 
continued observation of native 
life patterns. To introduce the 
principle of legitimate opposition 
into a community based upon the 
principle of assimilation is im¬ 
proper; it offends the sensibilities 
of daily life. 

Japanese power formalized this 
mentality of daily life and applied 
it to Korea as its colonial policy. 
The majority of Japanese submit 
that they did not discriminate 
against Koreans. They maintain 
that they merely extended the arms 
of assimilation. Even after de¬ 
feat, moreover, people continued 
to feel that when the authorities 


had recognized that an aspect of 
life one did not question was in 
fact authentically different, 
they promptly absented themselves 
from that area, making it possible 
for each to follow his own path in 
life, and they are not in the 
least doubtful that this was in fact 
the case. When I was ten, my 
father was appointed the first 
principal of the middle school in 
the ancient Si I la capital of 
Kyongju. Father, whose passion 
was to realize the spirit of the 
Shoka village school2 in his 
own, threw himself whole-heartedly 
into the daily work of realizing 
this dream. So filled was I with 
my father’s determination to respect 
and support the individuality of 
each of his students that the names 
and faces of those young men he 
loved so dearly remain with me to 
this day. At Father’s dimension 
there was not so much as a hint of 
racial prejudice. The nonexistence 
of even a hint of racial prejudice 
made our lives after defeat con¬ 
tinuously hard and cruel. I ar¬ 
rived in Japan and though I strug¬ 
gled against them, the insensitive 
waves of the sea of assimilation 
continued to beat incessantly at 
my shores, and I realized that 
the depth of my father’s love had 
been directly responsible for 
parents’ death. 

The misfortune of the Japanese 
is that they have been unable to 
include as one aspect of their 
mental life the concept of legiti¬ 
mate opposition between self and 

2 

The Shoka village school was founded 
"by Yoshida Shoin in 1856 as a private 
academy near Hagi in Yamaguchi prefec¬ 
ture. The principles of the school 
included intense self-discipline and 
self-scrutiny as well as a keen sense 
of responsibility to one’s society 
and country. Some of the most impor¬ 
tant figures in pre- and post-Restora- 
tion politics, including Ito Hirobumi, 
Takasugi Shinsaku, Shinagawa YajirC, 
and others, attended this school.—ed. 
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other. At the same time, moreover, 
they have empowered as the leaders 
of their community a stratum capa¬ 
ble of consciously exploiting the 
principle of assimilation in pur¬ 
suit of specific goals. Conscious 
goal-orientation, even though it 
may spring from the sincere good 
intentions of the individual who 
employs it, suppresses other forms 
of consciousness in the same 
community. Letters from the scars 
that are all that remain of Kyong- 
ju ! s Shoka viIlage school are 
delivered to me in the place of my 
deceased father. The letters are 
written in Japanese. I try hard 
to relax and read into the Japanese 
words the distinction between 
Korean "we," Korean "I," and Japa- 
nese-style "we." When Korean "we" 
appears in a letter unmistakably 
(and with an unabashed nobility) 

I am blessed with an incommunica¬ 
ble peace. Keenly as I peruse 
a letter, Korean "I" seldom makes 
its presence known. Even if my 
correspondent is a person with whom 
I have had a good deal of 
experience, and even if we have 
had the opportunity to meet and 
talk, I find it impossible to get 
a clear grasp of what is meant by 
the Japanese first-person pronoun 
as it is used by Koreans. This is 
unfortunate in terms of its conse¬ 
quences for my persona I specula¬ 
tions, but when, feeling not un¬ 
like a criminal returning to the 
scene of a crime, I read those 
letters and perceive in them traces 
of the history of two generations 
who lived much of their lives in 
Korea, I stop and thank heaven. 

Assimilation is after all the 
defense mechanism of those strata 
who have been deprived of the means 
to inquire for themselves into the 
fundaments of their existence. 

When necessity prompts the applica¬ 
tion of the mechanism of assimila¬ 
tion, it performs a valuable life 
function, but exploited conscious¬ 
ly for the attainment of certain 
goals, it does not maintain the 
capacity to force individuals or 


groups who do not share the same 
mental mode of life to transform 
themselves in order to conform to 
a given totality. How much more 
true this is when it is used as 
the basis for ruIing another peo¬ 
ple, for, deprived of its implicit 
character as a mechanism of self- 
defense but put forward by the 
Japanese masses as an opportunity 
for self and other to live together 
in unity, it degenerates into a 
purely political device. Even 
though political oppression may 
destroy every concrete, every for¬ 
mal aspect of a culture, it can 
only succeed in strengthening the 
tension that energizes the formless, 
wordless space of the oppressed. 
Those who fail to recognize the 
reality of that space perish. 

This is the medium of popular re¬ 
sistance. 

I cannot help but wonder at how 
the organization of my childish 
soul must have been influenced by 
that formless, wordless space as 
it was maintained by the Koreans. 

I was simply playing, surrounded 
by them, without even knowing their 
language. I was simply following 
in the footsteps of a father given 
to austerity and deep feeling. I 
was simply loving with all my heart 
that ancient capital whose hills 
and mounds and stone ruins, re¬ 
flected in a child ! s mipd, appeared 
to talk to her of time eternal. 

If perchance the second generation 
should happen to return to that 
colony and the third generation 
should happen to walk its lands, 

I cannot believe that they would 
consider Japan their home. In 
an atmosphere not very different 
from that in which the whites rule 
South Africa, they would at best 
divide into camps of the good and 
the bad and spend their time ar¬ 
guing about whether it would be 
more advantageous economically to 
align themselves with Japan or 
with China. But after several 
generations, the formless, wordless 
space of the Koreans would have 
permeated the being of the colonists 
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and would have given birth to a 
language capable of expressing 
their intelligence. If I only 
think of it in this way, a ray of 
light pierces a corner of my sensi¬ 
bility. Human beings really are 
creatures of history. And in this 
context I can only think of the con¬ 
sciousness and sub-consciousness 
of Korean residents in Japan. 

In order to wake the Japanese 
masses to the limitations of their 
everyday mode of thought, they 
must be assaulted by Korean resi¬ 
dents in Japan. One way Korean 
residents can launch such an as¬ 
sault is by producing out of their 
wound of separation from the 
motherland, a wound far deeper than 
the one I sustained, a compendium 
of ideas, an intellectual stance 
that transcends the kind of arti¬ 
ficial Koreanness to which so many 
Korean residents in Japan aspire. 

The period during which their ex¬ 
periments in this direction will 
necessarily take the form of a 
certain direct contrariety to the 
world of Japanese everyday think¬ 
ing will continue for some time 
to come. The Japanese masses con¬ 
tinue to believe that the un¬ 
concernedness implicit in their 
distinction of the Koreans as 
categorically different is ap¬ 
propriate expiation for the crimes 
they have committed. Moreover, 
because they know no other way of 
dealing with difference except 
through assimilation, the Japanese 
need to be exposed to the dis¬ 
comforting experience of facing 
something to which they cannot 
relate. It was only after defeat 
that at long last and ever so 
faintly Japan consciously ex¬ 
perienced having the complacency 
of its whole conceptual method dis¬ 
turbed . 

The responsibility of the Japa¬ 
nese population for the colonial 
experience lies in the fact that 
they have, both before and since 
the war, continuously maintained 
a social and mental structure that 
forces them to feel within a coun¬ 


try that has raised hard-core 
prejudice and discrimination to the 
level of formal politics that at 
the level of their everyday lives 
they are neither prejudiced nor 
practice discrimination. Their 
guilt resides in the fact that they 
do not grapple with this structure. 
It would seem that the unique 
characteristic of this structure, 
whether one chooses the view that 
the core of its dualism is unclear 
or that it does not exist at all, 
is that it is impossible to put 
your finger on it. The essential 
thing about it, however, is that 
by a certain process whereby I am 
just like you, and you are just 
like me, and so we are just like 
each other, and there is no guilt 
to be found anyplace, it has the 
capacity to reduce every essence 
to obscurity. Guilt is impossible. 
From one point of view this is the 
mechanism of defense the masses 
maintain against authority. 
Authority cannot destroy the com¬ 
munity; the source of all opinion 
and all acts, the epicenter of 
activity, does not exist, and so 
it is impossible for the community 
to be destroyed from without. 
Furthermore, anyone can participate 
in this structure at the level 
of everyday life. 

Nevertheless, it is easy for 
those who maintain the ability to 
rule to mobiIize the principles 
of this defense mechanism at every 
stage for other purposes. If the 
medium for assimilation and a 
reason for unity are provided to 
a specific group of people, that 
group can move steadily toward the 
goal of power while the locus of 
responsibility remains entirely un¬ 
clear. Most probably, the less 
important this defense mechanism 
is to those who maintain the 
ability to rule, the easier this 
will be. It was on the basis, it 
seems to me, that the American 
Occupation carried out its policies. 

The worst thing that one can 
do is, as if announcing the arrival 
of a new god, encourage people 
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with this structure to maintain 
class consciousness. You and I, 
filled with class consciousness, 
line up side by side like corn in 
the fields and await orders from 
our superiors whom we believe to 
be our comrades in arms. It is 
not possible to transcend this 
structure in one or two genera¬ 
tions. It is not easy to fix the 
idea of legitimate opposition in 
an individual’s mind. In the final 
analysis, the Japanese Korean 
problem only becomes meaningful 
when Japan itself is made the sub¬ 
ject of intellectual conflict. 

The Japanese cannot otherwise 
realize that the Koreans exist in¬ 
dependently, beyond the range of 
their preconceptions. The Japa¬ 
nese find it difficult otherwise 
to answer life questions for them¬ 
selves in their own fashion while 
allowing others to do the same. 

When a Korean, not only Kim 
Hui Ro but any Korean, commits a 
crime or drives his family to ruin 
in order to impress the legitimacy 
of his identity on the Japanese, 
it is the easiest thing in the world 
for Japanese to discharge words 
at that Korean without themselves 
making any sacrifices, without 
staking the least bit of themselves. 
Without the fear that even the 
smallest chip will fall from their 
love, without the need to with¬ 
hold their names, without being cut 
off from their fellows, they can 
arrogate to themselves the role of 
apologists indirectly ordained by 
authority and even earn the respect 
of antiestabIishment upstarts, 
while still maintaining the ability 
to condemn and commend Koreans for 
their actions. 

One of my deepest impressions 
of the faTlacy of Japanese solidar¬ 
ity with Koreans derives from the 
Japanese Communist Party’s Korean 
policy after the war. The atti¬ 
tude of the JCP toward Korean party 
members was an almost stereotypi¬ 
cal abuse of the life emotions of 
the Japanese people. The Party 
took the nascent feeling of the 


people that the arms of assimila¬ 
tion might be withdrawn so that 
each people could pursue its own 
destiny and used it cynically 
to defeat the Koreans’ newly ac¬ 
quired sense of liberation: Ko¬ 
reans had not fought for their 
liberation. The Party had. put 
Koreans in a position to have their 
say without the sacrifice of blood, 
so now they could act as cannon 
fodder without complaining. This 
attitude was central to Party policy. 
Reports of Japanese Party members 
in provincial labor movements 
actually putting this implicit at¬ 
titude into words and actions still 
ring freshly in my ears. The roots 
of ’’assimi lation” run deep indeed. 

I wonder how the scars left by the 
colonial policy of other capitalist 
countries compare to the Japanese- 
Korean experience. I understand 
that this relationship is histori¬ 
cally close to the relationship 
between Ireland and Great Britain, 
but their colonial policy seems to 
have been entirely different. I 
am extremely reticent about reduc¬ 
ing the Japanese-Korean problem 
to the lowest common denominator 
of prejudice in general and thus 
preventing the roots of our under¬ 
standing from going deep into the 
problem’s most sacred reaches. 

I was talking to a Korean resi¬ 
dent in Japan who lives nearby 
recently when she altered her ex¬ 
pression a bit and asked, ’’Please 
don’t take it wrong, but are you 
really a foreigner like they say? 

The Koreans were saying so. Your 
Japanese is so good, I thought you 
were Japanese. But according to 
the rumor you’ve got foreign 
blood. They won’t listen to any¬ 
thing I say. Is it true?” I 
asked what she meant by foreigner. 
’’You know, from America or places 
like that, not from Japan or 
Korea or such." I wondered how 
one attests to affinity with one’s 
people. Told that my neighbor 
thought I was Japanese because 
I spoke the language well, I 
felt my knees weaken slightly. 
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Sometimes my son asks me, "Mommy, 
if you f re a Korean how come your 
Japanese is so good?" When I 
first heard this I paled slightly 
and tried to demonstrate my identi¬ 
ty to him. But he protested, 

"Korea used to be a Japanese 
colony, I know that much." After 
we had gone through the whole 
thing, my son looked at me straight 
in the face and said, "I get it. 
That’s why you f re Korean. Then 
what about me?" "You? You’re 
Japanese." "Mommy’s Korean and 
I f m Japanese?" "What f s wrong 
with that?" My daughter looked 
at me and then informed her 


little brother, "Of course Mommy f s 
Japanese, stupid, what f d expect. 
She f s Japanese by race." Those 
words wrung still more tears 
from my heart. 


"Two Languages, Two Souls" was 
originally published as " Futatsu 
no Kotoba, Futatsu no Kokoro" in 
Kotoba no Uchu , May 1968; it is 
also available in Morisaki Kazue 
Hyoronshu: Haha no Kuni to no Gen- 
so Kon ^Collected Essays of Morisaki 
Kazue: My Imaginary Marriage to My 
Motherland!! (Tokyo: Gendai 
Shicho-sha, 1970). 


SINGING VOICES 

THE BOTTOM OF THE WORLD! 
ONE OF MY FAVORITE POEMS 


Work Song of the Coal Mines 

Don’t look down on miners, 

Coal doesn’t grow on trees. 

One complaint, a storm of blows. 
My kerchief ? s dyed in blood. 

Rice goes up and wages down, 
Ain’t enough money for a pack 
of butts. 

What won’t buy butts won’t buy 
grain, 

Ain f t enough money for third- 
grade rice. 

Don f t marry your daughter to 
a mining man, 

When the bota-yama goes, she’ll 
be widowed young. 

Down in the mines since I’s 
seven or eight, 

Carrying a lantern for my 
parents’ sins. 


Trains pull their loads, maggots 
their tails, 

Riverbank criminals pull baskets 
of coaI.3 

This is not the sort of thing 
one calls a favorite poem. Not, 
that is, unless a favorite poem 
is one that has made its home in 
your mind, one that has permeated 
your very depths and refuses to be 
moved. 

I first learned this miners 1 song 
about a decade ago, when, for the 
first time in my life, I came to 
a town where bota-yama, the mountains 
of waste and residue from the 
mines, could be seen. I was wear¬ 
ing a pair of high-heeled shoes 
and could feel quite unmistakably 

3 

The frequency with which coal mines 
are located in the vicinity of a 
river and the pariahlike status of 
the miners accounts for the appella¬ 
tion "riverbank criminals." —trans. 
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the way the earth rejected me. 

You can f t walk the coal fields in 
high-heeled shoes. The earth moves 
under your feet. It moves and the 
roofs of the houses sway to its 
rhythm. It is not the sort of 
movement you sense with your eye. 
Below the surface is a void. The 
earth subsides and ridicules the 
plane. There were times when the 
bottom would fall out of a river, 
and its swirling waters would flow 
into the tunnels, killing dozens 
of miners digging for coal. 

Most mining songs date from the 
Meiji, Taisho, and early Showa 
eras, the sixty-odd years from the 
1870s through the 1930s. A name¬ 
less somebody would start to sing 
a song, somebody else would repeat 
it, and then it would be handed 
down by the children who were born 
in the mines or who began to work 
beside their parents at the age of 
seven or eight. When this latter 
generation of men and women remi¬ 
nisce about their lives in the mines, 
they almost always speak of the 
sound of straw-sand Ied footsteps. 

It f s a sound, they say, that will 
never leave their ears. It is 
the sound of nocturnal flight, the 
sound of miners fleeing because 
they could no longer bear the harsh 
labor or keep up with their debts. 

The sound has continued to echo in 
the ears of children who fled 
strapped and dozing on the backs 
of their mothers and brothers. The 
hundred-year history of coal mining 
in Japan since the Meiji Restoration 
has been carved in the earth by 
miners who wandered from mine to 
mine, sending up to the surface the 
energy for Japan f s modernization. 

I once had the opportunity to 
assist with the arrangements for 
an elderly woman who had once been 
a worker in the mines to talk about 


her experiences on a Japan Broad¬ 
casting Cooperation (NHK) radio 
program. She was living in the 
same mining town where I had come 
to live. Her eyes were radiant as 
she looked at the kandelaar lamp, 
the sura basket used to send coal 
up to the surface, and the miner ? s 
pick, and she talked enthusiastical¬ 
ly about her work in that pitch- 
black underworld. 

"We were poor, but we worked 
and we knew where our heart was. 

We didn f t think just of ourselves 
but helped each other by lending 
and borrowing everything. Man f s 
got to work. That T s what man is 
all about. Those who dontt work 
don ! t count as human beings. We 
worked our heads off, but the 
townspeople looked down on us all 
the same." 

Toward the end, with tears 
streaming down her face, she told 
us that although she knew nothing 
about what went on above ground, 
she knew the underground world 
like the palm of her hand. 

As she and I were going home, 
she said to me, "l f m glad I lived 
to see this day. This chance to 
talk has made it all worthwhile." 

It sounded as if that subterranean 
world where the sun never shines 
had paid a compliment to its ter¬ 
restrial brother. Much as we might 
like to repay the kindness, we do 
not possess the words to penetrate 
the darkness. 


"Singing Voices from the Bottom 
of the World: One of My Favorite 
Poems" was originally published 
as " Chi no Soko no Utagoe: 
Watakushi no Suki na Hitotsu no 
Shi" in Gakusei Tsushin , December 
1969 ; it is also collected in 
Morisaki Kazue Hyoronshu . 
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TOUCH GNUS 


I suppose everybody feels the 
same way. You stand at the entrance 
to the mine and watch the loads of 
coal coming up endlessly one after 
another, and you really want to 
see the inside of the pit. You 
wonder what it T s like down there, 
how people move about underground. 

It makes you think the world below 
is something magnificent. Though 
I was just a child then, I really 
wanted to go down into the pit. 

I f ve lived here in Shinnyu since I 
was small, and I went down into the 
pit for the first time in 1913 or 
14. I was fifteen years old. The 
regulation was that you had to be 
sixteen, but I persuaded the labor 
broker. "If somebody asks you, 
tell them you 1 re sixteen," he said. 
And so down I went for the first 
time in my life. I had expected 
the pit to be dark all right, but 
when I saw how dark it really was 
I was amazed. It frightened me. 

A moonless night was nothing com¬ 
pared to how dark it would get 
down there if your light went out. 
The darkness of the night just 
couldn't compete. Inside the pit 
there were forty or fifty tunnels 
spreading out like the branches of 
a tree. The darkness sat there 
and made you feel like it was ex¬ 
tending itself to infinity. 

There were old shafts where the vein 
had been exhausted long ago. 

Water accumulated in them, and they 
were eerie and dangerous. 

That T s how it was down there 
inside the pit. I went down with 
my motherinto the Fourth Shaft at 
Shinnyu. At first I did odd jobs, 
carrying tea and clearing away un- 


usuable coal and pieces of rock 
along the coal wagon tracks. If 
coal and rocks dropped from the 
wagons and stayed on the tracks, 
it was dangerous. I was paid 
18 sen a day. First I was a bit 
scared, but when I got used to 
working there, I sang along with 
the voices in the pit. What kind 
of a song? It went, 

Down in the mines since seven 

or eight. 

Carrying a lantern for my 

parents 1 sins. 

We sang this song more than any 
other. We were never scolded for 
singing while we worked. I sang 
with my friends and felt as if 
I was doing a man f s work. After 
a while, one of my friends said, 
"Well, we're working all right, 
but it's no fun just doing errands 
like this. Let f s start carrying 
coal baskets." So we learned how 
to work carrying baskets. You 
carry two baskets, one in front and 
one behind, on a pole that rests 
more on your back than your 
shoulder. In order to help sup¬ 
port yourself, you use a short 
stick called a shumoku . The ceil¬ 
ing was so low you couldn f t walk 
standing up straight. The first 
time I received a wage of twenty 
sen was for doing this work. Later 
my pay scale went up to twenty- 
two sen . My father was unable to 
work down in the pit because he had 
a weak heart. So I went down 
with my mother. 

Five or six friends from that 
-time are still around. They 1 re in 
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the mine here, as you might ex¬ 
pect. The old friends are the 
best. Just yell, and everything’s 
understood. We still see each 
other often. We Iike to taIk about 
the good old days. There were so 
many of us girls down working in 
the pit that we f d pull pranks and 
make fun of the men. Ha, ha, ha! 

It sure was fun! Four or five of 
us would grab a man, throw him 
down on the ground, and tie his 
hands and feet together as we sat 
astride him. Then we f d leave him 
tied to the tracks. You see, there 
were men who didn’t show proper 
respect. "Bastard! You son-of- 
a-bitch! ff we f d shout. "Let’s get 
him. We’ll make him sorry. You 
give these guys an inch and they’ll 
take a mile." We waited for a 
a chance to get him. Even a young 
man would start to tremble when left 
tied to the tracks, you know. "Help! 
Help!" they’d cry. 

I’m from Hiroshima, and I al¬ 
ways went around talking in 
Hiroshima dialect. I was skinny 
and not very tall, either, but I 
was young and hot-blooded. I 
didn’t give a damn about anything. 
People liked me, though. I was 
never left lonely. When it got 
close to the end of the day, we 
girls would call out to one another 
and come out together. "Why don’t 
you call it a day, Ton-chan, we’re 
going up." 

"All right, wait a second, 

I’ll be right with you." We 
hurried up to the surface. Then 
we started pulling our pranks 
again. It was a long way from the 
coal faces to the entrance of the 
pit. We had to walk about forty 
minutes to get from one to the other. 
Since the coal wagons were pulled 
up by a steam winch, we rode up 
on them. We plotted beforehand 
and got the wagon man tied to the 
tracks so we could get on a wagon 
without any problems. We threatened 
the wagon man by telling him that 
we’d make sure to get him if he 
let out what we’d done. We hung 
onto the wagon with our heads down, 


putting our lights between our 
legs. Of course, we weren’t supposed 
to go up on the wagon. 

Everything went all right with 
the wagon man, but after we’d 
tried this two or three times, we 
discovered that someone was watch¬ 
ing us. Even if they knew somebody 
was riding on the wagon, though, 
it was too dark to tell who we 
were, so we rode up on the wagon 
untiI we got about three hundred 
meters ahead of the entrance to 
the pit and then jumped off the 
moving wagon. Then we started 
walking along the regular footpath. 
The tracks running in the twenty- 
eighth shaft had a turn where 
somebody was hiding. We didn’t 
notice at first, because it was so 
dark, but four or five days after 
we’d started our little system, I 
felt something on my neck. It 
startled me. We continued our 
journey, though, and jumped off at 
the usual spot to check what we 
had gotten on our necks. It 
was shiro . All of us had gotten 
shiro on our necks. Shiro is lime 
dissolved in water, which the 
mine foreman uses in measuring 
distance when they put in mine sup¬ 
ports. "If we go out like this, 
we’ll have trouble for sure. Let’s 
wash it off here," I said. We 
washed with water in the pit, 
clothes and everything. Then, we 
went out pretending that nothing 
had happened. Girls who came up 
on wagons in other shafts were 
scolded very badly. Starting the 
next day we boarded the wagon with 
our heads covered with a hand 
towel. Covering your head inside 
the mine is supposed to be bad 
luck, but you can’t work in the 
pit if you spend alI your time 
worrying about ghosts. So, we 
went on riding the wagon with our 
heads covered, wearing our clothes 
inside out and with our lights 
between our thighs. They marked 
us with lime water without fail, 
but we always jumped off the 
wagon at the same spot, put our 
clothes on again right-side-out, 
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and left the mine. They never 
caught us. 

One day, though, a supervisor 
by the name of Yamashita came up 
to me while I was working down in 
the pit. "Hey! You think you’re 
smart riding up on the wagon every 
day, don f t you? 

"I don f t know what you f re 
talking about." 

"You got shiro on your back, 
didn f t you?" 

"Yeah? Who says?" 

"It was you, all right. You f d 
better watch your step." 

I pretended I didn f t have any 
idea what he was talking about. 

One of my girlfriends, the oldest 
one, said after listening to our 
exchange and seeing Yamashita go 
away spitting out a curse, "Ton" 
chan," (my name is Toshie, but 
everybody called me Ton-chan) "let’s 
get that bastard Yamashita and 
teach him a little respect. He’s 
getting a little too big for his 
britches." 

"It’s all right with me," I 
agreed. 

Inside the mine there were 
three kinds of supervisors. The 
chief, the regular supervisor, and 
the assistant supervisor. They 
were supposed to look out after 
our work, but mostly they were 
just pains in the neck. There’s 
a song we used to sing that goes, 

One complaint, a storm of blows, 

My kerchief’s dyed in blood. 

I’d Iike to be a supervisor, 

And sleep all day in the 

sasabeya. 

The sasabeya is the office 
down in the pit. The supervisors 
would sit around there, smoking and 
shooting the bull and so forth. 

The saotori were the wagon men 
who winched wagons up and sent 
them back down to us. They had 
this habit of handling the wagons 
like they were their own personal 
property, sending them down to 
their favorite women and things 


like that, the spoilt bastards. 

I couldn’t forgive them for acting 
so high and mighty. I wanted to 
get the wagon man and outwit the 
supervisor. Next day, we quit 
work just before Yamashita usually 
made his rounds and started to 
go up. It was around ten o’clock 
and six of us were going along 
singing in a loud voice. Yamashita 
started coming toward us. 

"What are you doing quitting 
work so early, you stupid bitches?" 
he said. 

"What do you mean ’early’? 

We’ve been here since four o’clock 
yesterday. You don ’t send us 
enough wagons. You make us work 
as if we’re on some kind of chain 
gang. Get your ass down off your 
fuckin’ high horse!" 

"Toshie, say that again!" 

"I’ll shout it to the world if 
you like. Just you remember we’re 
human beings, that’s all." 

We got more and more excited 
and started closing in on him. One 
of the older girls knocked Yama- 
shita’s light out of his hand, and 
with that we attacked him with our 
poles. It happened all at once. 

We twisted his arms and beat him 
down on the tracks. It hurts on 
those tracks, too, because there’s 
rails and ties and coal lying 
around too, so even this tough 
Yamashita shouted, "Forgive me, 
forgive me." 

"Will you let us ride the wagons?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"You’ll never beat us again?" 

"Never, never again! Just 
let me go!" 

"Bullshit! You’d just as soon 
see us get killed as look at us. 

From now on maybe you’ll know what 
it’s Iike to suffer." 

Somebody suggested that we’d gone 
far enough, but everybody else 
said he still needed to be taught 
a lesson, so we tortured him some 
more. We were girls, all right 
but we were strong enough to work 
carrying those heavy coal baskets, 
too. In the pit there’s no dif¬ 
ference between men and women. We 
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did everything. On top ,of that we 
weren f t about to take any nonsense 
from anybody. We were ready for 
anything. There aren’t girls 
like us around these days. We 
threw everything into whatever we 
did. We played our share of pranks, 
it’s true, but we weren’t about to 
give in to anything or anybody. 

Girls today are like balloons, so 
fragile and weak. You can’t find 
girls with the spirit we had back 
in those days. The closest thing 
around today is those women who 
hire out as day laborers. It makes 
you wonder. Since the war, women 
have really gone to the dogs. They 
don’t care about anything but deck¬ 
ing themselves out in fancy clothes. 

It was the day after we tortured 
Yamashita that we were cal led up 
to see the chief supervisor, Iwano. 

”1 hear you’ve been giving 
Yamashita trouble.” 

”lt would’ve served him right 
if we’d killed him. He works us 
like we were horses.” 

’’That’s no way to talk. Girls 
should behave like girls.” 

"We’re not girls, we’re women.” 

"Girls shouldn’t be going 
around beating up on people. We’ll 
overlook it this time. I under¬ 
stand how you feel. Everything’s 
all right. Don’t you go beating 
up on the men anymore, though." 

"Is Yamashita still breathing?” 

"You just be leaving him alone 
now, you hear?" 

Iwano was a nice guy about 
fifty. If he’d bawled us out, we’d 
have let him have it too, but 
since he was trying to be nice about 
it, we couldn’t hold it against 
him. As we were going out of the 
underground office, one of the 
girls said, "Are we going to let 
that son-of-a-bitch Yamashita off 
so easy?" 

"If we try anything funny, 

Iwano’s going to lose face," I 
rep lied. 

"But Yamashita’s got it coming. 

He behaved like shit. He told us 
he’d never bother us again, but 
the first thing he did when we let 


him go was tattle to Iwano. The 
guy’s rotten to the core." 

"Aw, leave him be. You heard 
Iwano, we’re supposed to behave 
like girls." 

"A fine chicken you’ve turned out 
to be, Ton-chan." 

"I’m no chicken. Yamashita 
hasn’t the guts to try anything 
again, you’ll see. If he tries 
anything, then we can get him." 

We continued this argument as we 
went back to our work. 

Our work was very, very hard, 
but we worked unyieldingly. If 
you were slow, regardless of your 
sex, you couldn’t survive. There 
weren’t enough wagons, and we had 
to struggle to get one. We waited 
for the wagons coming down on the 
winch and tried to claim one by 
throwing a towel or safety lamp 
in it. Then we’d race back with 
it to the coal face we were working 
on. Sometimes we’d jump into a 
wagon on its way down into the 
pit. I was young and worked as 
hard as I could. You see, the 
ceilings of the tunnels were so 
low there wasn’t even enough space 
to stretch your kerchief from top 
to bottom. You had to crawl on 
your hands and knees to mine the 
coal. Then, we gathered up the 
coal and put it into our baskets. 

The paths leading out were also 
very low, so you had to walk all 
stooped over. You bent over, 
hoisted the carrying pole with a 
basket on each end onto your 
rounded back, and then let inertia 
carry you out. Why don’t I just 
show you? See, like this, you 
bend your knees, rounding your 
back, and use a short stick about 
a foot long to give you support. 
Setting a brisk pace, we virtually 
ran back and forth. 

I was seventeen and mining coal 
with my mother when the forty-eighth 
driftway exploded. I was up at the 
winch. A bunch of wind banged up 
against us, and I was almost blown 
down. I heard a voice screaming, 
"Gas explosion! Go up!" Everybody 
ran for safety, but after we’d run 
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up a few hundred meters, we 
realized that nothing was happen¬ 
ing. Everyone working in the 
forty-eighth had been up at the 
winch to get a wagon at the time 
so nobody was hurt, but our 
safety lamps wouldn’t light. Even 
just a little gas like that can 
set up a pretty fierce gale. It 
was about the same time that a 
woman in thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight was killed when the roof 
caved in. The cave-in made a lot 
of noise, so we went to have a 
look. Her skull was smashed. Her 
stomach was cut open, and the 
grains of rice she had just eaten 
were scattered all around. The 
rice grains still held their shape 
and were wet with blood. I could 
hardly stand to look at it. I 
didn’t know what to do. People 
used to die like that all the 
time. When we heard the walls of 
the tunnel going crunch-orunch 
around us, we ran, shouting, ’’Get 
out, get out!” 

When something like that happened 
and miners died, they were usually 
buried near the mine they were 
working. The people who worked the 
mines were usually those who had 
lost their fields and their homes 
and had no other choice. When 
they’d really reached the end of 
their rope, they’d come to the mines 
feeling as if they were already 
dead. That’s why their bones were 
seldom sent back to their native 
place. After I married my present 
husband, I went to a small mine 
deep in the mountains. There were 
so many people there without the 
normal family registration that 
they didn’t even bother to report 
the deaths. No priest ever came 
for the dead, either. 

I married a man I’d never met 
or seen before when I was nineteen. 
We stayed here at Shinnyu for a 
while, but later we moved to a 
small coal mine called Fukasaka. 

They were using a kind of coal 
scuttle there called a sura, and 
we used the kind called uke-zura 
that you pulled backwards against 


your head or behind you while 
crawling. My man died all of a 
sudden when the shaft he was work¬ 
ing filled with water, though. We 
were together only two years. It 
wasn’t long enough to grow very 
fond of him. And me being only 
nineteen . . . You know, I even 
felt that dealing with a man was 
a sort of a pain in the neck. That 
man certainly loved musical in¬ 
struments, though. Nowadays I 
like to sing and listen to the 
radio, but at the time I wasn’t 
like that. I didn’t care much for 
musical instruments. It wasn’t 
so much that I disliked them, but 
life was so difficult that there 
wasn’t any room for music. It 
was all I couId do to make a living. 
That man played the shamisen, nicho 
drums, harmonica, Taisho-goto> sha- 
kuhaohi , flute, and violin. He 
could handle anything that made 
noise. He took shamisen lessons 
for two days and learned to play 
three songs, Yasukibushi> Sanosa - 
bushi, and one other. He didn’t 
have a biwa, but he’d collected 
every other kind of instrument 
one after the other. He somehow 
managed to find these beat-up old 
relics lying around somewhere, and 
he’d come home looking happy as a 
kid. When he was up topside he’d 
always be playing on something. 

I’d get mad and yell at him, ’’Let’s 
have a little quiet around here! 

I just come out of the pit and 
what have I got to Iisten to but 
yoi*r hacking and plucking. Take 
the damned things out by the river 
or something! You’re giving me 
a headache. This is no time for 
music!” I chased him away to the 
river, poor thing. He was only 
twenty-three and playing music must 
have made him feel good after 
working all day underground. He 
must’ve loved it. When we ran 
out of money, he’d take those 
instruments to the pawnbroker. 

When every* single one of them was 
gone, he put the strings from his 
shamisen on a wooden ladle and 
played it very nicely. Everybody 
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called him a musical genius. 

Today, I’d have liked it too. 

When a festival came around, he 
was hired to beat the nioho drums. 
He looked like he was having the 
time of his life, beating those 
drums all day long without a break. 
He was a first-class go player 
and taught the game to the young 
men at the mines. He also played 
catcher in baseball games. He 
died too young. 

Then, I went to Takamatsu in 
Shikoku to work as a housemaid. 
People there used to say to me, 
"Kyushu people are so tough they 
scare the wits out of me.” Kyushu 
people talk tough, but they use a 
language that anybody can under¬ 
stand. In Shikoku, on the other 
hand, you 1 re never quite certain 
what they’re trying to say. They 
say, "You took it,” instead of 
"Please take it." I was confused 
when I first started to work there. 

I didn’t take anything, but they 
kept saying, "You took it, you 
took it." "No, I didn’t," I’d say, 
but they’d insist and get all mad 
at me. The master of the house 
came out and saved me. "She’s from 
Kyushu, and their way of saying 
it is right. You’ve got to say, 
’Please take it,’ or nobody will 
understand you." Boy, was I sur¬ 
prised! Kyushu people are sociable, 
too. We have tea all the time. 

We care about people. Shikoku 
people aren’t like that. They 
don’t socialize over tea much at 
all. I prefer Kyushu people. 

They’re straightforward and 
pIeasant. 

I married my present husband in 
Takamatsu. This time it was a 
love marriage. He came from 
Kyushu, too. We came back to the 
mines together. My husband was 
a foreman, and I worked behind him. 

I carried mine timbers twelve feet 
long. A lot of women had mis¬ 
carriages right down there in the 
pit. We had to climb up and down 
these steep inclines carrying 
things was why. I had two mis¬ 
carriages myself. We never took 


time off because of that, though. 
Cotton cloth and the like was a 
luxury no one could afford, so 
when a baby was born, we wrapped 
it in a worn-out kimono or some¬ 
thing. What we usually did when 
we had a miscarriage was stick a 
straw sandal or a piece of news¬ 
paper or whatever we had on us up 
our hole. And then we’d go on 
working as if nothing had happened. 

If you had children, you’d ask 
your neighbors to look after them, 
and you’d give them something for 
their trouble. In the process of 
growing up, kids had to flee from 
one mine to the next with their 
folks. When their folks got 
caught, they’d be beaten, and the 
kids would sit bawling beside them 
on the mud floor of the office 
where they were down on their knees. 
They’d kick a kid half way across 
the room if he tried to go to his 
mother. Both the mother and the 
father were beaten with a cane un- 
tiI they were out cold. Then 
they’d get tags saying they were 
being punished for trying to es¬ 
cape hung around their necks and 
they’d be forced to sit in front 
of the office room in full view. 

The sight of children turning blue 
in the face with crying was just 
too painful to bear. Even so, 
people continued to work at the 
same place even after their at¬ 
tempt at escape had failed, and 
if they couldn’t get enough to 
survive on, that was it. Some 
people staked their lives on a 
second attempt. The second time 
around they escaped in a way that 
nobody’d notice unti I they were 
gone. 

Sorry to go back, but I remember 
around 1918 a lot of Koreans came 
to the Shinnyu coal mines for the 
first time. They started a riot. 

It was really something. They 
flourished swords. They drew long 
knives and took out after people. 
Some were running around with Japa¬ 
nese swords; it was so dangerous 
you couldn’t get anywhere near them. 
Knives and swords and the like just 
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naturally went with the mines, 
but there’d never been anything like 
that before. At first the Koreans 
were fighting among themselves. 
Japanese tried to intervene, but 
that only served to spread the 
trouble. There was one guy who told 
us later that he f d been cut down 
from behind, but since he was wear¬ 
ing a thick quilted jacket he’d 
escaped injury. It wasn’t winter 
at the time; he was just wearing 
that jacket for safety’s sake. 

The riot went on day and night 
for three days. That was back at 
a time when the cost of rice was 
way up to fifty sen a pint. 

There were riots all over the 
place at the time. The riots at 
the mines weren’t the famous rice 
riots, but a different kind. One 
of my friends at the time was 
working at Omine in Tagawa, and 
she told me about the riots that 
took place there a'round August 
1918. She said that soldiers came 
from Kokura. Some people got 
shot to death. Some were killed 
accidently: people who’d just 

come out to see what was happening 
were mistaken for rioters and 
were shot to death. It was just 
awf u I . 

I heard that there was rioting 
in Wakamatsu, too. Rice retailers 
put open barrels of sake out with 
a ladle attached. The rioters 
drank the sake like it was water 
and then moved on to wreck another 
house. The police marked the 
rioters with India ink and arrested 
them afterwards when things had 
calmed down. There were a great 
many dock workers in Wakamatsu. 

They went around beating on people 
with slate shingles. It sure was 
a time. 

That was also the time when the 
Spanish flu started going around. 
Fat, healthy kids dropped like 
flies. Yes, the Spanish flu and 
cholera. It sure had us scared. 
Labor was scarce, and young men 
and women walking along the road 
near the coal mines would be ap¬ 
proached by somebody who’d come up 


to them and say, ”Hey there, don’t 
you want a job?” They were recruit¬ 
ers from the mining companies. If 
you told them that you wanted a job, 
they’d take you to a cheap restaurant 
nearby and buy you food and sake. 

The recruiter would eat and drink 
with you and then take you to the 
mines. You’d be given some money 
in advance to get your tools and 
things together and start to live 
there. Once in a while, there 
were men who ran away as soon as 
they received their advance. All 
of these expenses, including what 
the recruiter had eaten, were 
later subtracted from your earnings. 

You want to know about my son? 

He’s working in the pit. When I 
was down there I was careful and 
knew what I was doing, but when it 
comes to the kid, I’m a little 
worried. The year before last 
(1959) there were gas explosions 
here at Shinnyu. There were 
twenty-seven detonations in a row 
before they finally filled the shaft 
with water and put out the fire. 
Twenty-three people died and nine 
were injured. The corpses of the 
dead haven’t all been recovered 
yet. They brought somebody up 
yesterday, and all there was left 
was bones. Yes, I do worry about 
my son. 

* 

In front of the retail stores 
crowded along both sides of the 
street, swarms of women seem to 
spend forever choosing a single 
egg. After wading through that 
sea of slowly swinging shopping 
baskets, I caught sight of the red 
banner flying over the office of 
the Shinnyu Coal Miners’ Labor 
Union. I had heard that one of 
the survivors of the gas explosion 
two years ago had begun to work 
there. The first explosion had 
taken place on the twenty-first 
of December 1959. At two o’clock 
in the morning on the twenty-second 
the second explosion occurred, and 
more than twenty detonations ensued. 
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The second and the third explosions 
turned back the rescue parties. 

It was too dangerous for anybody 
to go into the mine until things 
were finally brought under control 
by filling the shaft with water. 

It was May I960 when I visited 
Shinnyu, and even at that late 
date all the bodies had not yet 
been recovered. Twenty-three per¬ 
sons had died and nine had been 
injured; some of the injured were 
still in the hospitaI. 

In the union office, the names, 
ages, and occupations of the dead 
were posted in large letters. It 
had just been reported that another 
body had been recovered, and most 
of the people in the office were 
on their feet and moving about. 

The problem was that a positive 
identification was impossible, and 
the identity of the victim had to 
be established on the basis of 
a leather watchband and a cap that 
had escaped the flames. 

At the time, I was traveling 
to several mines where similar 
disasters had recently occurred— 
flooding, explosions, collapses, 
and the like—and I was trying to 
get people’s first-hand accounts 
of what had happened. In the 
process, I met some of the atoyama 
who had worked in the mines and 
had experienced similar accidents 
in the past. The narrative above 
is from one of these women. 

The lady to whom I was speaking 
had broad shoulders, pleasant 
features, and fair skin. She and 
her husband were working as live- 
in building superintendents. The 


modest furnishings of their apart¬ 
ment were polished and neat. 

The lady sat in front of a 
rectangular wooden brazier in 
which coals were burning in a bed 
of ash, warming a kettle of water. 
From these indications I suspected 
that I would find few remnants 
here of the woman who had once 
worked in the mines, and I sat 
down expecting very little. It 
was the first and last time that 
I listened to the tales of a coal¬ 
mining woman while seated on a 
fluffy cushion instead of the 
bare floor. My informant was also 
the only one who ever spoke to me 
in more or less standard Japanese. 

And yet, her shoulders rocking with 
laughter, she spoke enthusiastically, 
firing one story at me after 
another, eventually putting me at 
ease. I wondered at the way her 
level temperament and ingrained 
audacity functioned together to 
produce such a rich brocade of 
thought. I left thinking how 
regrettable it was that the law 
prohibiting women from working 
in the mines had forced her from 
the pit at such an early age. 


"Tough Girls" appeared originally 
as " Noshikakaru Musume-tachi " in 
Makkura: Onna Kofu kara no Kiki- 
gaki [Black as Pitch: The Oral 
History of Women who Worked in 
the Mines]] (Tokyo: Gendai Shicho- 
sha, 1970). This volume also 
includes some of the marvelous 
drawings of miners and their way of 
life by Yamamoto Sakubei. 
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atoyama: 

WOMEN AND LABOR IN JAPAN 


The total rationalization of 
the mining industry sent a tempo¬ 
rary sense of liberation flowing 
among mine workers. That sense 
of liberation, however, covered 
itself in a stubborn coat of 
grit, settled heavily on the mine- 
ravaged land, and soon became 
tainted with doubts that all of 
the unemployed miners experienced 
in common. Their anticipation and 
disappointment, though hard to 
express in words, appeared as 
defiant bluffs in their relations 
with each other—"I wouldn't work 
even if they got down on their 
knees and begged me!"—and in 
their relations with their children 
as abrupt words of reproach—"Put 
down those books! What do you 
think using your head will get 
you?” 

They loved the essence of 
their work—"work for guys like us 
who've thrown away their brains." 
They were proud of the fact that 
their physical labor gave their 
lives order from within and pro¬ 
duced its own life principles. 

It was their world, and it could 
stand up to all the wealth and 
knowledge of any other. There 
was a certain joy in giving 
existential shape to lives where 
muscle work and individualism were 
indivisible and self-regimenting. 
They called that physicalized joy 
"a real man" or simply "me," and 
they referred to those points where 
"the real men" came together as 
"the world" or simply "society." 

The unemployed workers dis¬ 
covered at first hand, however. 


that the fundamental rationaliza¬ 
tion of an entire industry differs 
from the simple rationalization 
of one local area and that it has 
much more far-reaching implications, 
approximating a second industrial 
revolution. In all the various 
sectors of the economy, which they 
had heard were making rapid prog¬ 
ress, little work remained for 
people with their self-contained 
notion of labor and their sense 
of working with their hands. 

It would not have mattered so 
much if they had been able to 
shrug off the problem by con¬ 
sidering themselves "behind the 
times," but the alterations taking 
place today are of a different 
sort. The miners were beset by 
a gnawing sense of futility, the 
feeling that the "society of real 
men" they had shared was rapidly 
being reduced to counterproductive 
nonsense. What is more, while 
making a farce of what to them was 
most dear, the all-leveling wealth 
(poverty, if you prefer) that was 
newly theirs reduced their exis¬ 
tences to the snot of democratic, 
individual life. They raged against 
the slightly more skilled jobs 
they had taken as the masters of 
the new houses to which they had 
moved. But without the means to 
enunciate their resentment, they 
shifted from one job to the next, 
took to wandering, then sunk to 
the depths of despair, which is 
where they dwell together today. 

While the men suffered over 
their relationship to the funda¬ 
mental changes taking place in the 
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economy, lacking the time and 
the interest (or the means to 
maintain these) to participate 
deeply in their upheaval, the 
women went out to work. As if 
trickling down the fissures in 
the men’s anguish—"I’m no philo¬ 
sopher, I just want to work!"—the 
women went out together as atoyama. 

Atoyama. The word has moved 
out of the coal mining districts 
and today has come to be applied 
to women in a wide variety of 
different industries. But during 
the years between the 1870s and the 
early 1930s, when the coal mining 
industry prospered and the stable 
system^ was in force, this was 
the generic term for women who 
worked in the mines. Atoyama 
(behind in the mine) derives from 
the word sakiyama (ahead in the 
mine) and denotes "back-up" or 
support work. The sakiyama 
would dig the coal and the atoyama 
would crawl back with it through 
the shaft to the cars or baskets 
waiting to take it to the surface. 
But although this is the deriva¬ 
tion of the word, the tasks per¬ 
formed by the atoyama were by no 
means fixed and unchanging. There 
are any number of women who can 
boast, "They cal led me the god of 
the pick and shovel. I had an 
arm Iike a jackhammer." Nonethe¬ 
less there is something calm and 
satisfied about the atoyama : "Feed 
your own face and spend your life 
with a good-for-nothing man." 

This attitude bespeaks neither 
arrogance nor frigidity. The 
atoyama worked together as a group 
distinct from their brainless male 
counterparts less on the basis of 
individual awareness than on the 
assumption that each must eat to 
live, and rather than quibbling 


The stable system ( naya seido ) is 
a modification of the oyabun-kobun 
system. Workers are affiliated 
with a stable that farms them out 
to work and accepts responsibility 
for their welfare. —ed. 


over the fruits of their united 
effort they cherished the feeling 
of satisfaction in their work at 
that particular time and that 
particular place. Perhaps this is 
the wisdom of women who, while 
receiving exceedingly poor wages 
and low social status, have day 
after day striven to reinforce 
their being. 

This wisdom is most easily per¬ 
ceived in the standards they apply 
to others, the obverse of their need 
for love from society at large. 

These women, while starved for af¬ 
fection, simultaneously internalize 
extraordinariIy strict standards 
that they apply to each other in, 
for example, a simple daily ritual 
like exchanging homemade pickles. 

An individual’s maintenance of 
these standards depends upon whether 
or not she has broken out of the 
nuclear family syndrome, which places 
women in the family and the family 
at the center of the world. The 
atoyama share the lucidity and 
intransigence of their standards in 
the same way a community of trolls 
shares the conviction that the sun¬ 
light that never pierces their 
subterranean world is but an ugly 
rash on the face of the world. 

These women have, of late, lost 
interest in their husbands, who 
sit staring vacantly into empty 
space, and men in general, and 
have begun to love members of their 
own sex working at the same sites. 
People find nothing remarkable in 
the virtual resurrection of the 
brothel system, where women leave 
their husbands and children to take 
up housekeeping with members of 
their own sex. In other cases, 
women take their families and 
settle in an area with other women 
they feel they can trust. As the 
men try out one,job, one style of 
life after another, declaring that 
these are nothing but interim 
measures, the women, their faces 
lit up and shining, go off to work 
as atoyama —today, when the yama, 
the mines, have disappeared from 
Chikuho.5 
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There is no more coal in 
Chikuho. The men who once organized 
themselves around the mines have 
lost not only their organizational 
medium but their means of self-af¬ 
firmation as well. Lacking both 
industry and unions, they sit glaring 
out at their vastly expanded world 
as if trying to distinguish between 
American-styIe individualism and 
Chinese-styIe communism as potential 
media for their "society of real 
men." And all the while they stew 
in the juices of their spontaneous¬ 
ly reproduced community of senti¬ 
ment . 

Even before the men lost their 
jobs, at the latest just after the 
war, the atoyama were excluded 
from the mines (the use of women 
in the mines was prohibited in prin¬ 
ciple with the amelioration of the 
stable system). Nevertheless, they 
have continued to shoulder their 
tebo , their baskets for transport- 
ing coal, and have continued to 
work in those small mines that 
have remained. Through the period 
when women seemed to have achieved 
their rightful place in society 
and doctors came to be cal led 
"lady doctors" and musicologists 
"lady musicologists," the atoyama 
have persisted with the rare dis¬ 
tinction of never having a re¬ 
ductionist modifier applied to 
their work. 

Even today. With the total ra¬ 
tionalization of coal mining, 
stab I e-system Iike industry and 
labor has covered Chikuho, and 
what was once considered the blue 
mold of feudalism is now the green 
fields of home. Scratch the 
rapidly modernizing industries of 
this country, and below the sur¬ 
face you will find unchanging 
modes of labor still singing the 
songs of Japan with unflagging 
vigor. Nor is this limited to 
Chikuho a lone. 


^Chikuho is a large coal field in 
northeastern Fukuoka prefecture. 


Those who experienced labor in 
the mines and the women who are 
their heirs continue to work 
today and look on their society— 
a society that has not changed in 
the least respect since they first 
descended into the pitch-black 
underworld at the age of twelve— 
as "the present." It is hard 
to imagine the lives of the families 
of unemployed miners where women 
are not in some sense working as 
atoyama . Of course, they continue 
to receive subsidies and unemploy¬ 
ment benefits, but being atoyama, 
while it of course derives in part 
from economic need, is also the 
means by which women continue to 
gain the strength for life. Each 
morning, as they pile into cars 
to go to work, they affirm with 
generous laughter the fact that 
they are immediately involved in 
"the present." The bosses of the 
labor stables to which they belong 
know perfectly well that they 
cannot do without these women, and 
so, while they are vastly greedy 
for their labor, they are also full 
of fear. After having dragged 
them into the dark recesses of 
the mine, grabbing them by the hair, 
and pummeling them until their 
eyes and nose are swollen out of 
shape, the boss is forced to ac¬ 
knowledge the fact that he is the 
slave of his attachment for, his 
desire to monopolize, and his 
anxiety over these women. Main¬ 
taining their distance from him, 
the atoyama who gather around their 
boss to select their work for each 
succeeding day know perhaps better 
than anyone the inflexibility and 
elasticity of Japan. 

Recently, Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir visited Japan, 
and during their stay we had the 
opportunity to discuss a variety 
of subjects related to work and 
workers. These situations of 
consciousness and structures of 
labor appeared to the European mind, 
it seems, as baffling reflections 
of Asian premodernism. I must 
admit that I was quite taken aback 
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by Beauvoir’s suggestion that all 
these people should join Sohyo, 
the General Council of Japanese 
Labor Unions, but I do not believe 
that she conceived of these situa¬ 
tions of consciousness and struc¬ 
tures of labor as almost prehis- 
torically backward either. None¬ 
theless, I found Beauvoir’s think¬ 
ing excessively simplistic, and 
I felt that I could understand 
why she has found it so difficult 
to free herself from the tired logic 
of ’’women’s rights.” Be that as 
it may, however, it is the delicate 


structure which characterizes a 
person’s thought that is the life 
of the mind, and I for one would 
think twice before making it an 
issue. 


’’Atoyama: Women and Labor in Japan” 
was first published as ’’ Atoyama: 

Nihon no Onna to Rodo” in the news¬ 
letter accompanying Bobuwaru Chosaku- 
shu [^Collected Writings of Simone de 
Beauvoir] and is included in Morisaki 
Kazue Hyoronshu . 


THE BEGINNING OF LIFE, 
THE END OF DEATH ’ 


The old woman spoke haltingly 
in a thin voice. 

’’There’s this shrub called 
deikusoba that looks like bamboo. 
You go out and get some and bring 
it home and sweep out the house 
with it early in the morning, 
saying, ’Uube-haabe, uube-haabe.’ 

’’That’s how you prepare for 
the arrival of the god of the 
shinyugu festival. The god 
comes to the saakura built in 
designated places around the is¬ 
land. We’d all get dressed up 
in our good kimono and dance and 
sing and have a fine time. 

”l’m sure they’re still dancing 
and singing on the island. The 
shinyugu god comes from over by 
Okinawa, from beyond the sea.” 

The old woman sat small in 
her bed and illustrated her 
description with gestures as if 
she were even now sweeping out 
her dimly lighted room with a 
shock deikusoba . From the bed next 
to hers, her ancient husband 
watched his wife with a face that 


no longer registered emotion. 

Both of them had come from Yoron 
Can island in the Ryukyu chain 
just northeast of Okinawa] in 
1897 as members of a mass party 
of workers to be employed by 
Mitsui Sangyo. Exploited since 
then in Mitsui’s Mi ike mines, they 
now nurse their aged bodies. 

As I watched their gently nodding, 
smiling faces, I thought to my¬ 
self that of a I I the hardships 
they had had to endure since 
they first emigrated to the 
Japanese mainland, all the capi¬ 
talist exploitation could not com¬ 
pare with the pain of being out¬ 
siders and being unable to in¬ 
tone those propitious words, 
’’Uube-haabe, uube-haabe.” The 
old woman said happily, ” 11 ’ s aw¬ 
fully nice of you to have come so 
early in the morning and on such 
a hot day, too. I’m sorry to 
trouble you with all this talk. 

I remember the island like it 
was yesterday. It’s so nice of 
you to take an interest.” 
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From his bed the old husband, 
his face still immobile, began to 
sing. His voice was thin but 
young still. In short, breathy 
phrases, stopping now and again to 
rest, he sang, and a smile spread 
across his face. 

"If I had wings to fIy/ I’d 
soar to the highest mountain/ And 
there my love and 1/ Would bill and 
coo to our heart T s content." 

Perhaps he felt better, perhaps 
something all but forgotten had 
sprung back to life, but the old 
man, having completed one song, 
looked at his wife and, in a quiet 
voice, began to sing again. "That’s 
just the way it was, too, wasn’t 
it?" "Ha, ha, ha!" his wife 
laughed in reply. 

"We played too much, my love 
and 1/ My parents threw me out/ 

The world is cold and cruel as 
stone/ But I am not afraid: I 
have my man." 

The old man sighed as if he 
wanted to sing some more. The 
old lady, referring to her island 
in its own idiom, said, "In Yunnu 
we had a fine time, that f s for 
sure." They sounded like words of 
gratitude to her husband. Then 
she began to talk about exposure 
burial rites. 

"It was the custom of the 
island. I think they must still 
be doing things that way. The 
people of the island are so kind- 
hearted, that T s why we have that 
custom. 

"In three years the bones are 
clean as can be. When we go to 
pray over the bones we a I I take 
wine and water. Everyone’s so 
gentle and kind, you see. The 
eldest daughter cradles the skull 
in her arms. She wipes it clean 
with a piece of white cloth. 

"The bones left out in the sun 
turn pure white. We carefully 
collect the beautiful bones. We 
all talk about the person and his 
life as we collect his bones. 

"When there’s still some 
flesh clinging to the bones, you 
rub them in your hands like this. 


and they come clean and bright. 

If flesh clings to a person’s 
bones it means that he was strong. 

If the person was vigor¬ 
ous, the flesh will cling to his 
bones even after three years have 
passed. ’He certainly was a 
strong person,’ we all would say 
and rub his bones until they 
were clean. Bones are beautiful, 
and that’s a fact. 

"Then we’d all go to the sea to 
wash our hands. Sure we did, 
because the sea was just over 
there, about where that paddy is. 

I think they must still be doing 
things this way on the island 
today." 

I had just been to Yoron and I 
could have told them that the 
custom had disappeared long ago 
(the law forbidding burial by 
exposure was issued in 1902), but 
I nodded and was silent before 
this old couple who caressed the 
bones with such love and warmth. 

The sea around Yoron had been 
beautiful. The people of the island 
greeted returning relatives by 
tearfully embracing and stroking 
each other’s backs. 

"Let me see now, who were you?" 

These people, who were returning 
to the island after forty, even 
fifty years or who had been born 
in Japan and were visiting their 
homeland for the first time, in¬ 
quired after the identities of 
the members of the palaji, the 
extended family that inhabits 
the island, who had turned out 
to greet them. The people on 
the boat with me were those who 
had emigrated en masse to work in 
Mitsui’s Mi ike coal mines and their 
chiIdren. 

"You remember me, come on! I’m 
the one who married the eldest 
daughter of your father’s older 
brother, and. ..." 

"You? Is it really you?" 

And they would both be overcome 
by tears, kneading each other’s 
shoulders, reddening their eyes. 
Unknown though the island was 
|o me, I was struck by the depth 
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of feeling their reunion had 
aroused and even felt myself being 
moved to tears. 

Watching the old lady, I could 
see in her feeling for ’’the 
beautiful bones,” like the ultimate 
spiritualism, a depth and density 
something like that I had ex¬ 
perienced upon arrival on Yoron. 

And, as a matter of fact, I had 
had a similar experience the night 
before. 

Mr. W, a member of the First 
Mi ike Mine Workers’ Union and a 
second-generation emigrant whose 
parents came to Japan at the same 
time as the old couple, speaks 
of himself and his fellows as ”we 
Yoronese.” 

’’When I came home from 
the war, my mother threw her arms 
around me. She said what a good 
boy I was for bringing my beautiful 
body back unharmed and sat caress¬ 
ing me for upwards of two hours,” 
he told me. ’’When I got called 
up, she had told me to make 
sure to bring my beautiful body 
back home in one piece, that I 
should be careful not to get killed 
or do it any damage, so I suppose 
she was pretty happy to see me.” 

I was talking then to several 
people. There was W, his wife— 
who was also from Yoron and who was 
doing her laundry as we talked, 
speaking up when we arrived at an 
important point—and K, who, 
with me, was also trying to unravel 
the career of the migrant laborers 
from Yoron. 

Suddenly K changed his tone and 
said that he had felt the same 
thing in Yoron itself, but that the 
idea of ’’caressing” seemed to come 
very naturally to the people of the 
island. He remarked that although 
his parents had hugged him as a 
child, he was unacquainted with the 
sense of caressing. Without 
thinking I nodded agreement. W re¬ 
remained silent. I had nodded to K 
because, all the while W was talking 
so unseIf-consciousIy about the in¬ 
tense physicality of his relationship 
with his mother, I had been thinking 


about how I, too, had in my heart 
violently caressed the bones of one 
of my family who had taken his own 
life. Lacking the emotional means 
to give him a fitting burial, I had 
entrusted his body to others. I 
have remained unmoved by the Japanese 
custom of gathering up the bones of 
the deceased after cremation, and so 
I also parted with the shining white 
remains of both my mother and my 
father. I said I didn’t care to 
keep the bones, and so my relatives 
accepted them in my place, respect¬ 
fully praying over them for the 
preservation of my parents’ souls. 
They pray over them to this day. 

This does not mean that carnal 
feelings for my own flesh and 
blood are alien to me, but only 
that the method of establishing 
the link between my own physical- 
ity and theirs structured around 
the act of caressing has wasted 
away within me. The feelings of 
affection and sadness prompted by 
physicality continue to maintain 
a strong hold on my heart, and 
loving a man is hardly unrelated 
to this immediacy. But what I 
have lost is the sense of this 
immediacy as capable of generat¬ 
ing a social matrix for life. 

On Yoron, the islanders touched 
their visiting relatives with a 
tenderness that was an integral 
part of their being. That ten¬ 
derness, merging with the words 
that welled up between the reunited 
islanders, informed me of the 
principles that governed life 
on the island. That immediacy 
did not stop at a single indi¬ 
vidual, or even at living beings, 
but reached beyond death to the 
bones, beyond bones to the world 
of the dead, circulating through 
both physical and metaphysical 
worlds, creating a matrix of 
relations that the islanders held 
in common. 

"I envy people with a language 
that speaks directly to the body, 
a language they can speak with the 
palms of their hands,” I said as 
we sat around W and talked. We 
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have long since lost the remnants 
of any such language. Or, more 
precisely, as I put it above, we 
have lost the social matrix 
created by such a language, which 
makes me wonder about the process 
by which this enervation took place. 

Despite the fact that the 
people from Yoron possessed what 
to me was such a refreshing matrix 
for life, however, we were unable 
to exchange more than a few com¬ 
ments or to develop our thoughts 
beyond certain rudiments, and I 
fled the conversation quickly 
thereafter anyway. The shattered 
brilliance of the day I had spread 
a sheet of straw matting in the 
shadows of hibiscus and mu I berry 
trees on pleasant Yoron to spend 
hours listening to the old people 
talk about the shinyugu festival 
and exposure burial rites was 
running through my mind. I had 
been amazed by the quiet radiance 
of their ancient eyes. Their warm 
limpidity had made me unpleasant¬ 
ly aware of the Japanese light 
of my own. And I had received the 
stories of washing the bones, so 
amicably related by the incredible 
elegance of those eyes, the way 
one might receive a picture. 

I had listened to their tales 
less as an expression of the soul 
of their island than as a descrip¬ 
tion of the mode of life that soul 
had created. I am really not much 
of a folklorist, but it would 
seem that I am able, through folk¬ 
lore, to ascertain the soul of 
life. 

The Yoron you hear about at 
Mi ike, though, is quite different. 

At Mi ike, neither the modes, the 
forms, nor the artifacts of life 
as it is lived in Yoron have been 
preserved. At Mi ike there are 
neither individuals who possess nor 
groups that hold in common the 
color of the beautiful bones, their 
feel, the austere yet vulnerable 
words of those who embrace them, 
their veiled fear, their suppressed 
sense of trespass, and the unin¬ 
terrupted correspondence between 


concrete and abstract, the hands 
that reach out to the flesh, to 
the bones, beyond to the world of 
the dead, to the abstract and then 
back to the concrete. 

Nevertheless, the second and 
third generation, who have never 
seen their island, continue to 
refer to themselves as "we 
Yoronese"; even into their twen¬ 
ties they are caressed by their 
mothers, and it is from these 
caresses, they say, that they re¬ 
ceive the living knowledge of 
their island. W, who is from 
Yoron and with whom we had spoken, 
even went so far as to make a 
tape recording of his voice say¬ 
ing that in the combination of 
his mother f s tears and caresses 
and his visit to his homeland he 
had found what to him was "the 
soul of Yoron." 

It seems to me that the pro¬ 
found emotions built up on these 
silent caresses are entirely 
different from the deep feelings 
we experience, which are so largely 
governed by their expressibiIity 
in words. Immediacy with the 
physical being of man serves the 
function ordinarily filled by 
words; one senses that the pro¬ 
fundity of these emotions is the 
peculiar possession of those to 
whom this immediacy is the most 
important aspect of life. I won¬ 
der if it would be wrong to sug¬ 
gest that it was the palaji, the 
extended family of Yoron, that 
made this immediacy its central 
generative pattern. The unity of 
the palaji, which integrates 
patriarchal and matriarchal systems, 
seems to me to be the natural 
social order selected by those 
emotions that seek to affirm the 
physical being of man. 

In this sense, I felt on that 
isolated little island only 
twelve miles in circumference the 
genius of the masses for creating 
conditions that would allow all the 
island’s inhabitants to live to¬ 
gether in mutual affirmation. The 
only difficulty is that when the 
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universe of the island has come 
into contact with the outside 
world its people have been unable 
to keep their life matrix func¬ 
tional. This fact has certainly 
caused the proprietors of that 
matrix considerable grief. The 
lack of a conscious grasp of the 
limitations of their matrix for 
life has, moreover, entrusted the 
fate of their entire community to 
the ravages of capital. 

Even so, however, consciousness 
is to every one of us a truly thin 
veneer, and so, to the extent that 
we do not adopt the consciousness 
of others, it is meaningless to 
criticize. 

Once upon a time I experienced 
raw terror. The fear of that 
moment wiI I never return. And yet 
that experience, like the sudden 
collapse of the rule of intelli¬ 
gence, continues to haunt me. 

I was walking beneath the blue 
sky. I felt alive, like humming 
a tune, and innocent. No one 
passed me. A girl, still very 
much a child, walked out from 
beneath an overpass. 

And I was standing in a field 
of grass. Why does she have to 
live! A horde of children rioted 
behind me. I felt the sudden 
impulse to stand up for my own in 
the horde of grass (I caught 
glimpses of the shadows of women 
and girls flitting among the 
children there). Reflex responded 
to the little girl, asking why 
they were made to live, and then 
I was filled with the terror of 
realizing that without knowing 
it I had been searching my person 
for a knife. The girl passed. 

I realized that I was standing 
stock still beneath the blue sky 
in the middle of my usual road 
to market. 

Filled with loathing, my whole 
body gave thanks that at that 
moment I was carrying nothing 
resembling a weapon. Chills 
running up and down my spine, I 
raced toward my house and escaped 
into the reality that awaited 


me there. 

The terror of that moment seemed 
to me a primal thing exploding out 
of the grimy depths of my con¬ 
sciousness, my un-consciousness. 

It frightens me to think that 
my reaction was one facet of man T s 
preverbal immediacy toward 
existence and survival, but at the 
same time, it is reassuring to 
know that true community is another 
facet of the same dimension of 
experience. My desire to make the 
latter as much a matter of in- 1 
stinct as the former is extraor- 
dinarily strong. 

I do not believe that this 
enervation of mine, which pre¬ 
vents me from experiencing as in¬ 
stinct an intense sense of im¬ 
mediacy—my loss of that matrix 
which commences from the verb "to 
caress 1 ’—is unique. The trend 
today, in fact, is toward a general 
enervation of this faculty and 
the investment of reality in 
words. This is not an occupational 
hazard peculiar to those of us 
who knead our bread from words. 

While I am making this generali¬ 
zation, however, I do not mean to 
imply that every aspect of our 
lives is today being subjugated 
to the regimen of language. I am 
rather trying to describe a 
situation like the one where I, for 
example, being unable to develop 
a fraternity with the physical 
evidences of humanity, allowed the 
rites of burial to disintegrate 
within me, and, further unable 
to create out of words a requiem 
to take their place, depended upon 
relatives who still maintained 
the power to perform these rites 
to fill the gap of my incompetence. 
What I mean, moreover, is that I 
have not yet been able to put into 
perspective a single aspect of 
death’s multifaceted warping of 
life. 

I am not presupposing that men 
have, both individually and in 
groups, always succeeded in creat¬ 
ing a precise correspondence between 
physical and metaphysical worlds. 
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Nor am I certain that man f s per¬ 
fection tends in this direction. 

And yet our cultural heritage and 
its metaphysical matrix, which 
boil up Iike a mushroom cloud at 
the root of the vicissitudes of 
our attempts to confront and dispell 
the depression that accompanies 
our daily struggles with problems 
in today f s Japan, are having an 
increasingly difficult time maneu¬ 
vering into a workable juxta¬ 
position with the physical world, 
and, furthermore, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for us to 
place ourselves squarely at the 
point where these two worlds in¬ 
tersect. 

This is the case with daily 
life. Even the perplexities of the 
child entering puberty share this 
trait. Even the wish for a uni¬ 
fication of physical and metaphysi¬ 
cal worlds that is the concomitant 
of loving faces this dilemma. 

Even though within the individual 
there may be some sense of unifi¬ 
cation, the farther away one moves 
from the individual, the deeper 
becomes the gap between physical 
and metaphysical worlds, and this 
is reflected in the relationship 
between a man and a woman. Con¬ 
temporary sexual love internalizes 
the pains of the age and resembles 
a magic spell pronounced in the 
pursuit of an anachronistic 
marriage of the symbolic and con¬ 
crete. 

The tendency for labor in society 
to function as a disruptive force 
in our lives is becoming increas¬ 
ingly severe, and even the search 
for some self-renewing privacy is 
close to meaningless. And yet at 
the lowest levels of the society 
where this situation prevails 
are people who continue to mini¬ 
mize the gap between physical and 
metaphysical worlds. We perceive 
them as a clue to our salvation; 
we try to identify them by call¬ 
ing them "the people"; we refer 
to their labor as handicraft; we 
sense in them the abode of the 
indomitable spirit. Of course. 


there is the possibility that 
their realities, too, are in 
flux, that they are a figment 
of our contemporary imagination. 

Several years after the war 
ended, I learned the word "fours."6 
I was told, "How dumb can you 
get? Everybody knows fours!" I 
felt as if I were being told that 
I was about as sensitive as an old 
clay pot. A few days ago I was 
invited to attend an adult educa¬ 
tion class in reading and writing 
for people from the untouchable 
community. People laughed at me, 
saying, "They say you f re afraid 
of fours!" Untouchable women in 
their forties, fifties, and six¬ 
ties held their bellies and 
laughed. They were beautiful. 

"Don't be silly," I laughed in 
reply, ff | T m not afraid of fours. 

I f m just afraid if I used the word 
it’d blow you all to bits." 

As I laughed I thought to 
myself about the treachery of 
language. Back in the days when 
we the people still believed a 
bit more firmly in physical 
existence and harnessed its 
power to create a maturing meta¬ 
physical environment, we had 
merely assumed the ability to create 
language. But the language we 
had thought we could create for 
ourselves no longer serves us but 
has turned against us and assumed 
its own independent existence. 

The man who taught me about "fours" 
told me that the standard for 
human beings was five. When he 
spread his fingers, sure enough, 
there were five. But I remembered 
that when I was a child I had 
seen a Korean child and adult with 

g 

"Fours" [yottsu], like eta , is a 
derogatory designation for Japan 1 s 
caste of untouchables, deriving 
from the fact that in a Buddhist and 
thus in principle largely vegetarian 
society they were given the work of 
dealing with four-legged animals as 
butchers, leatherworkers, and so 
forth. —ed. 
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six. That was the only thing that 
came to my mind. 

"I wonder why they couldn’t 
have come up with a better word,” 

I said. 

I was recently chided again for 
"being afraid of fours,” but as 
yet no spontaneous reaction to 
that word has developed inside me. 
It simply saddens me, as if the 
source of my powers of intellectual 
scrutiny were slowly crumbling in¬ 
side of me. If there is any word 
that arouses my sense of outrage 
in this context it is the official 
term "exceptional villages.” 

I realize, furthermore, that I 
derive this sense of outrage from 
bits and pieces of written history 
and that it is from a sense of 
outrage thus derived that my mili¬ 
tancy begins. I commence, in 
other words, from an abstraction. 

"Exceptional village," however, 
is nothing more than the official 
jargon of discrimination. The 
popular language of discrimination 
is beyond my reach. I believe 
that in order for me to confront 
the force, the urge to dominate 
others, which propagates the of¬ 
ficial jargon of discrimination as 
it moves toward the achievement 
of its goals, I will have to come 
to terms with the structure of the 
popular mind and the language of 
discrimination created spontane¬ 
ously within it. I do not mean 
to be placing emphasis on the 
heteronomy of the masses, who have 
consistently been governed by of¬ 
ficial organs of control; but 
rather, I want to make that area 
which is the source of the masses’ 
autonomy, despite the fact that 
authority has always seemed capable 
of exercising preemptive repression 
upon it, the point from which my 
mi I itancy begins. 

In other words, it is in pre¬ 
cisely that area where the popular 
vocabulary of discrimination was 
created that the possibility of 
a language of united struggle 
peculiar to the masses may arise, 
and, furthermore, it is change in 


this area that may be capable of 
reversing the quality of the masses 
that has made them susceptible and 
thus given rise to official 
jargon. As long as we remain in¬ 
capable of systematically under¬ 
standing this area, it is essential 
that people like myself, who are 
able to grasp things only as 
they are described in the official 
diction, refrain from insensitiz- 
ing ourselves to the authentic 
differences that exist and defy the 
expressive capacities of the 
official vocabulary. In short, 
without the language of self- 
recrimination, without the power 
to indict oneself for collusion 
in the creation and maintenance 
of the popular vocabulary of 
discrimination, one has no busi¬ 
ness intruding upon the world 
created by those who struggle 
against it. 

I consider the fact that ex¬ 
pressions like "fives" and 
"fours" derive from the relation¬ 
ship between the people to whom 
they are applied and the concrete 
objects with which they work. 

And then I consider the fact that 
from the time I wake up in the 
morning there is hardly a moment 
I am not in contact with something 
concrete, that my whole day is 
spent in conversation with things. 
Cooking, doing the laundry, clean¬ 
ing, and looking after the chil¬ 
dren; I have more contact with 
laborers who come to visit me 
through the preparation of meals 
than anything else. 

Nevertheless, I think about 
things by cooking, I establish 
a consistent pattern of thought 
while doing the laundry, and long 
before my ideas have been set 
down on paper they are complete. 

My encounters with things are my 
bridge to words. Words on paper 
freeze the encounter between 
language and things in a 
static dimension; words are the 
medium for the indirect transmission 
of things. Words commence from 
things and eventually return to them. 
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And between myself and others?, 

I juxtapose my individuality with 
that facet of a person where the 
physical and metaphysical are 
joined, and what I value in our 
relationship is that slight change 
in our individuality that occurs 
in our apposition. 

When a person ceases to integrate 
the physical and metaphysical, 
however, that is, when death 
descends upon him, I transfer my 
correspondence with that person en¬ 
tirely to the metaphysical plane. 

I cannot otherwise maintain the 
core of interpersonaI relations. 

The problem is not with the act of 
transference. The problem is with 
the pattern of the transfer. In 
other words, I am fleeing from 
the physical aspect of the person, 
which had once been an essential 
part of his being. 

The following is a summary of 
what a man from a certain un¬ 
touchable community told me. 

’’From the time I was a child 
I helped my father purify dead 
bodies. Strangers, people we 
didn’t know, would die of a con¬ 
tagious disease or a sickness 
people were afraid of, and even 
their families wouldn’t have any¬ 
thing to do with them, so they 
brought them to us. 

”1 don’t know how many dead 
men I’ve met over the years. I 
became friends with death and came 
to feel very strongly that even 
more than life, death is filled 
with variety and movement. There 
is individuality in death. 

”1 don ’t mean this in a re¬ 
ligious sense. My father would 
haul in a body. He’d take the 
shoulders, and I’d take the feet. 

I felt as if the man’s individuality 
were flowing into my gut. After 
my father got old and weak, I took 
the shoulders. 

”l’ve been in continuous con¬ 
tact with the dead like this, and 
I can tell they’ve given me a 
great deal. TB’s the only thing 
that’s come to the surface, but 
there’s something much bigger, 


much more important inside me. I’ve 
got no education, though, so I 
can’t tell what it is. 

’’After my folks died I went 
to the coal mines. I helped people 
there with funerals and they thanked 
me from the bottom of their hearts, 
and I got to feeling that I’d 
been thinking from the very begin¬ 
ning the thoughts that people are 
supposed to think at the very end. 

’’These days things have gotten 
scientific, and there’s not much 
left for people like me to do, and 
it feels like there’s nothing 
much left to think about either, 
if you know what I mean. I didn’t 
have any shoes so I couldn’t go to 
school, but when it rained we 
always used to throw a sheet over 
the caskets so the dead wouldn’t 
get wet. It’s that little at¬ 
tentiveness that seems to be dis¬ 
appearing. It’s a strange feeling. 

’’But of course, if that’s what 
people think discrimination is 
they’re wrong. People push off on 
others what they’re too weak to 
do for themselves and then dis¬ 
criminate against them for it. 

What they considered ’dirty work’ 
and pushed off on us was different 
from the ideas my father and I had 
about purifying the dead.” 

As he plumbed his deep heart 
for the conversations he had had 
with his father as they divided 
the vegetable wastes that had been 
their primary source of food, he 
told me that actually many things 
have their beginnings in the odds 
and ends people abandon. I felt 
that I had no strength to respond. 

"The people of Yoron are so 
kind-hearted, that’s why we all 
go and talk about the person as we 
wipe his bones with a piece of 
white cloth. Everyone’s so gentle 
and kind, that’s why.” 

I draw a picture in my mind of 
what that word "kindness" the old 
woman uses so often means. And 
then I begin to think that the 
disintegration of the relation¬ 
ship between physical and metaphysi¬ 
cal dimensions in our world derives 
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from the enervation of our con¬ 
sciousness, which defines life 
in terms of a very narrow range 
of living reactions, making it 
difficult to determine exactly 
where life begins and death ends 
and impeding our ability to involve 
ourselves emotionally in the full 
richness of human possibility. 

Those portions of our existence 
that have become difficult to bring 
to the surface of consciousness 
(or, rather, those portions with 
regard to which we have found it 
difficult to maintain an inte¬ 
grated physicaI-metaphysicaI per¬ 
spective) we thus attempt to im¬ 
pose on others. By shutting up 
the uncertainty of life’s begin¬ 
nings in the "impurity 11 of femi¬ 
nine physiology we intercept the 
possibility of a unified per¬ 
spective and turn it back upon 
itself; we define the limits of 
death by special social strati¬ 
fications, thus interrupting the 
process of understanding it; and 
we attempt in this way to force the 
exercise of our consciousness to 
conform strictly to the extremely 
short span between the end of life 
and the beginning of death. 

I examine that short distance 
as it has been left to me. And 
I see the love that quavers and 
hesitates because of its brevity. 
And I see death filled with sighs 
and frustrations because it has 
feared to love. And I see the 
inconstant tie between mother and 
child spun and broken by alter¬ 
nating tides of love and trepida¬ 
tion. And I see my stammering, 
unyielding encounter with Yoron. 

Perhaps the defining trait of 
cultures and consciousnesses 
that we perceive as alien is 
related less to the way they de¬ 
fine the short 1 span of life than 
to their unique method of deal¬ 
ing with those phenomena that 
refuse to remain confined within 
life’s limits (regardless of 
whether that method is based upon 
the direct awareness of the re¬ 
lationships between physical 


things or upon the denial of 
those things). And if that is 
the case, the sins committed by 
the masses in creating the popular 
vocabulary of prejudice are 
that, first, in their fear of 
death they have impaired our sen¬ 
sitivity and narrowed and im¬ 
poverished the area of our 
thinking; second, by viewing as 
pariahs those people who have 
developed a more flexible, deeper 
sensitivity outside that area 
they have given exaggerated im¬ 
portance to their own intolerance; 
and third, by acting as if these 
fundamental tendencies of their 
daily life resulted from damage 
imposed upon them by the class 
that created the official jargon 
of discrimination they have 
sought to avoid accepting the 
responsibility that accompanies 
the creation of language. 

In the creation of the popular 
vocabulary of discrimination 
there must have been a very im¬ 
mediate sense of the concrete 
world, and there is no reason to 
assume that this sense of im¬ 
mediacy functioned in no other 
way. I am simply positing here 
that it was the terror of life’s 
beginnings that conceived of the 
impurity of feminine physiology 
and sought to eliminate it from 
labor and ritual functions, and 
that it was the fear of the end 
of death that fixed in daily 
life the concept of institutional¬ 
ized untouchable communities. 

I wonder, though, if there 
has ever been a human community 
that has not feared the all but 
imperceptible beginning and end 
of life? I cannot help but 
think that that old woman from 
Yoron, with all her magnificent 
gentleness, maintained her own, 
different fear toward each. She 
told me that when a man after 
death began to stink, the people 
of the island would call his name 
in a loud voice. And strange as 
it may seem, the odor would pass. 
"It’s because the person would 
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be assured we hadn’t forgotten 
him, that’s why." 

I compare the fear implicit in 
this fraternity with things with 
the fear of death implicit in my 
suspension of involvement with 
death and my investment of that 
involvement in others, which re¬ 
sulted from my inability to re¬ 
spond to standard Japanese 
funeral practices. And I further 
try to relate it to the fear 
maintained by those who have, as 
if it were a perfectly obvious 
procedure, imposed the bodies of 
those who died of tuberculosis 
upon the people of the untouchable 
communities. 

And then I wonder with all my 
being. At the meanness of those 
who perceive the process from the 
beginning to the end of death in 
entirely abstract terms. And I 
wonder. At the suffering of 
those who have been forced to per¬ 
ceive that process solely in phys¬ 
ical terms. And then I re¬ 
flect. On the terror of death of 
those who purify the bones of the 
dead with small pieces of 
white cloth, rubbing away the flesh 
that remains and talking about 
the life of the deceased. I do not 
wish to evaluate the inner meaning 
of that fear. Nor should I. That 
fear is entirely alien to me. I 
will wait for that a Iienness to 
speak for itself. 

As I wait (will think. About 
the culture that has continued 
on that bright island without 
disrupting the integration of phy¬ 
sical and metaphysical dimensions, 
without creating individuals or 
groups who tried to endow the 
image of life and death with the 
distinction between physical 
presence and abstraction, and with¬ 
out moreover maintaining a social 
hierarchy based on those dis¬ 
tinctions. About the flavor of 
that life. About the way to live 
in the contemporary world, main¬ 
taining contact with other com¬ 
munities, without destroying the 
flavor of that life. And about the 


fact that within its confines, 
the little universe of that island 
reinforces each individual in¬ 
habitant’s sense of integration 
from a wide range of different 
angles. 

The struggles of the miners at 
Mi ike during the 1960s disrupted 
the little universe of those miners 
who had migrated there from Yoron. 
Because the struggles took place 
in the absence of the leaders who 
had held the community together 
ever since the 1890s, the ramifi¬ 
cations of the struggle were 
brought to bear upon each member 
of the community. Some remained 
with the Mi ike Labor Union, while 
others shifted their allegiance 
to the Second Labor Union, and 
since almost all of these were 
more or less close blood relations, 
the scars left were deep. Today 
it is taboo within their community 
to touch upon the disruption which 
class consciousness inspired, 
and they are jealously trying to 
guard their second Yoron. 

Outsiders like myself hope that 
they will succeed in creating a 
second homeland, a second Yoron, 
by prying away the tentacles of 
taboo and patiently continuing to 
live together. It is no longer 
possible to live divorced from the 
times, and so, rather than passive 
acceptance, we would like to see 
them actively reaffirm the commonage 
that forms the basis of their com¬ 
munity. We await hopefully the 
reintegration of the physical and 
metaphysical in a much broader 
realm of life by those who main¬ 
tain a fraternity with the con¬ 
creteness of existence. 

And then from .another angle I 
touch lightly upon the questions I 
have assigned myself. Even given my 
propensity for words, why, 
though I spend day in and day out 
in contact with concrete things, 
touching them and receiving the 
shock of recognition, do I still 
suffer over the gap between those 
things that are objectified by 
yords and those that defy ver- 
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balization? However things may be 
in the outside world, will it 
never be possible for me to at 
least feel the natural ebb and flow 
of both these dimensions within 
myself? 

I so long for that sensation 
that I frequently touch my chil¬ 
dren. Does language fall away as 
the mutual recognition that may 
well be called the language of the 
palms flows analogously into the 
consciousness of both mother and 
child? I do not feel secure 
enough to answer yes. 

A long time ago I found myself 
having to listen to a close Korean 
friend of mine talk about the in¬ 
describable feeling, neither quite 
the taste nor the tactile sensa¬ 
tion, he had experienced when 
after sexual intercourse he had 
lapped up his own semen, and I 
experienced a truly alien world. 
This was certainly one way of com¬ 
mencing from the physical being 
of man, but I found it too bizarre 
a practice for an individual 
who lived simultaneously in an 
extremely dense world of abstrac¬ 
tion, and although I tried, I 
ultimately lost the strength to 
continue our exchange. There 
must be a sort of fin de sieole 
sense clinging to me that living 
bodies are nothing more than the 
virtual manifestations of the odor 
of death. It must be that sense 
that makes me so fastidious 
about the physical aspects of 
human existence. I encounter 
them, and a voice wells up in¬ 
side me ca I I ing for help. Why 
can f t I love men who lap up 
their own semen? Why can’t I 
love men who make a beverage of 
bIood ? 

If they maintained the sense of 
their acts integrated within 
themselves, and if the physicality 
of those acts were in proper 
balance with the metaphysical 
world, things would be different. 
The fact that a person’s com¬ 
mencement with the physical as¬ 
pects of existence failed to go 


beyond them would reflect like 
a split in his personality. And 
my thoughts pile one atop the 
other. About what my friend had 
told me in that lonesome village. 

”1 spent more than ten years 
carrying dead bodies around, and 
I can tell you I real.ly felt sorry 
for them. I never once thought of 
them as things. You really had 
to feel sorry for them. Nobody 
else did. Even if just the day 
before they’d had family, 
once they were corpses no one 
gave a damn. 

”1 never knew anything about 
what people were like while they 
were alive, but I knew what they 
were like after they were dead 
better than their closest kin. 

ff 0ur lives were miserable and 
it was about the only work I 
could handle. On top of everything 
else, it was a long way to town, 
too. Life was hard for me just 
like my father.” 

I am looking for a matrix spun 
from things. The matrix l seek 
should not be represented by an 
order arrived at by commencing 
from abstractions and only subse¬ 
quently touching on concrete 
things for self-affirmation. Only 
when the two have been properly 
juxtaposed will it become possible 
to transcend the general disin¬ 
tegration and disruption inherent 
in our present situation. The 
contribution I can make is to 
put into words the outer reaches 
of my existence by continuing to 
compress and consolidate my 
methodology. I can try to 
hear at the very limits of my 
person my own unique voice. With¬ 
out mutually working in this 
direction, we the people will 
never achieve our own spontaneous 
relationship for united struggle. 

And as for the language of my 
palms, while today the voices of 
those around me parry its entreaties, 
crying, ”Hey, this is delicious!” 
and ”Yikh, what is this?” and 
”Gee, I like the feel of clean 
handkerchiefs and underwear," 
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perhaps someday the language of 
my palms will come to fruition in 
their worlds of abstraction. I 
do not have the strength to make 
that language any richer and 
thereby to open the world to them. 
But insubstantial as it may be, 
even though I may not be able to 
work out the logic of the thing any 
further, the language of my palms 
is my support and my refuge. It 
is just that like an old clay pot 
it is so pitifully fragile. 


"The Beginning of Life, The End of 
Death" appeared originally as 
" Sei no Hajimari, Shi no Owari" 
in Henkyo , no. 2, September 1970; 
it also is included in Izoku no 
Genki [[Origins of Difference!] 
(Tokyo: Daiwa Shobo, 1971). 
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FESTIVITY 

AND 

the anr: 

MOBILE SIMSES OF 
THE GION FESTIVAL 
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mrosni 


Perspective 

This essay constitutes the third 
in my series of articles in 
Concerned Theatre Japan on tra¬ 
ditional Japanese theatre archi¬ 
tecture. This time I would like 
to discuss the Gion Festival in 
Kyoto and its collapsible mobile 
stages, the yamaboko (yama and 
hoko).‘ To be perfectly honest, 

I did not plan when I began this 
series to have alI the articles 
develop in such a way that they 
would illustrate a specific theme 
or themes. I simply sought to 
discuss in my first article 
(CTJ 1/4) the Noh stages in the 
Nishi-Honganji Temple in Kyoto, 


the Kabuki stage in the small 
farming village of Kami-Miharada 
in Gunma prefecture in the second 
(CTJ I 1/1-2), and the Gion mobile 
stages here in the third. I have 
not attempted to make theoretical 
genera Iizations about Noh and 
Kabuki stages, nor do I intend in 
this article to set a precedent 
and discuss urban festivals in 
general. As in the past, this will 
remain my report on what I could 
learn by actually going to a place, 
seeing, and measuring things for 
myself. I am not prepared to dis¬ 
cuss the Gion Festival today as a 
whole. I will only be discussing 
the collapsible mobile stages, 
yamaboko , and the specific space 


The drawing that occupies 
the next eight pages is a 
reconstruction of two blocks 
of Shin-Machi-d5ri running 
north from Sanjo-dori in 
Kyoto. Horizontal dimen¬ 
sions are based upon our own 
survey; vertical dimensions, 
however, have been extrapo¬ 
lated from the cho-ie 
found in the middle of each J 
block. 
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they occupy as they wind their way 
through the streets of Kyoto during 
the Gion Festival (also called 
the Gion Rites, Gion-e or Gion 
Ryoe-e) , which is held every year 
in midsummer. Seeing the yamaboko 
in construction and in motion 
through the streets was an experi¬ 
ence that offered me the opportu¬ 
nity to renew my attempts to define 
the nature of premodern theatre 
space and the way it differs 
from the theatre buildings that 
fill the history of modern archi¬ 
tecture . 

I do not want to give the im¬ 
pression, however, that the Gion 
Festival today has been preserved 
unchanged. For the most part the 
festival has deteriorated into a 
tourist attraction, and the mean¬ 
ing it might have held for its 
participants in other eras seems to 
have been almost completely lost. 
Not only has the festival as a 
spiritual enterprise lost much of 
its former power, but the tradition 
of the festival as it has been re¬ 
corded and defined over the course 
of its one-thousand-year history 
has also been diluted and changed. 
Therefore, in order to understand 
the festival at all, imagination 
became exceedingly important. As 
I watched those gigantic, swaying 
yamaboko move, winding through the 


streets between the rows of typical 
old Kyoto houses that remain to 
some extent today, I began to 
imagine the festival as it might 
once have been, and as I did so the 
original nature of the festival and 
the primary implications of the 
space created by its yamaboko ap¬ 
peared to me as something quite 
different from what we today con¬ 
ceive of as urban space or modern 
architecture. I personally took 
the dimensions of some of the special 
communally owned cho-ie and storage 
houses wedged in among the rows of 
old dwellings and used to house the 
yamaboko when they are not in 
use. This sort of actual, phy¬ 
sical encounter helped me to better 
appreciate what the festival might 
have meant to Kyotoites of yore. 

It might not be entirely un¬ 
justified to suggest that the his¬ 
tory of temporary stages in Japan 
is linked to the history of the 
yamaboko collapsible floats used in 
the Gion Festival. And if this 
hypothesis proves workable, it may 
lead us to a better understanding 
of the nature of premodern Japanese 
theatre construction as a whole. 

The essential contribution of the 
yamaboko seems to be the way the 
gigantic, mobile stages appear in 
the streets as if out of nowhere 
and, with their extreme anomalous- 
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ness, move along the streets, 
violating the everyday space of 
the city. 

I wonder if, although they are 
not mobile, the Noh stages in 
Nishi-Honganji may not share some¬ 
thing with the yamaboko. The two 
Noh stages in Nishi-Honganji were 
brought from the outside for in¬ 
stallation in the gardens in 
front of the White Study and 
Reception Hall. When the two 
rooms were being used for the 
functions for which they were 
originally intended, the Noh stages 
standing unobtrusively outside the 
main structure had no particular 
significance. But when Noh was 
being performed, the two rooms 
were stripped of their everyday 
functions and made to serve the 
stages by accommodating their 
audiences. In other words, two 
different, independent entities, 
the stages and the temple, en¬ 
countered each other anew with 
each Noh performance. The abrupt¬ 
ness of this encounter shares a 
grea+ deal, it seems to me, with 
the abruptness of the encounter 
between the city of Kyoto and the 
giant yamaboko that suddenly ap¬ 
pear in its streets. 

I would not deny the special 
beauty created by adding over an 
extended period of time structures 


in different styles to one archi¬ 
tectural complex, and certainly 
the Katsura Detached Palace 
(Katsura Rikyu) is the supreme 
example of this unique type of 
beauty, but what I value most in 
the placement of Noh stages in 
Nishi-Honganji has very little to 
do with this sort of aesthetic 
distinction. What is most im¬ 
portant to note is that the Noh 
stages in Nishi-Honganji, while 
they may we I I suggest "the beauty 
of inconsistency" when not in use, 
actively reject even such incon¬ 
sistency when, during performances, 
they manifest themselves as ir¬ 
reducible anomalies. 

The Kabuki stage in Kami-Miharada, 
Gunma prefecture, shares this 
character. When not in use, the 
building housing the stage stands 
inconspicuously in the mulberry 
fields, concealing a most fan¬ 
tastic mechanism. The facade of 
the Kabuki stage differs little 
from the farmers 1 houses around 
it, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between 
them. The stage was used as re¬ 
cently as 1961, and when perform¬ 
ances are given, an enormous, 
temporary, roofed structure for 
audience seating is constructed. 

(It may be interesting to note here 
that one of the words in Japanese 





































meaning theatre is shibai, which 
originally denoted a grassy place 
suitable to seat an audience for 
a theatrical event.) After the 
performances are over, the material 
used to construct the audience 
seating is auctioned off or re¬ 
turned to the individuals who lent 
it for the occasion. The auctioned 
wooden material is often used to 
buiId houses or to supply heat as 
firewood. The materials borrowed 
from individuals include the bam- 
boo-meshwork trays used for culti¬ 
vating silk worms, and when these 
trays are returned to their owners, 
needless to say, they resume their 
original function once again. 

When their theatre happens, the 
farmers forget all about their 
fields and hard work; the time they 
spend with the Kabuki performances 
occupies a different dimension, 
they revel in this special space 
they create for themselves. 

In order to make performances 
possible once or twice a year, the 
farmers used to invest a great 
deal of effort in preparations 
during the cycle of their everyday 
Iives. And alI the whi le, the 
stage stood inconspicuously in the 
midst of their beautiful sloping 
fields. The farmers harvested 
trees, constructed audience seat¬ 
ing with the wood, only to burn 


much of it later. A tremendous 
amount of energy was exhausted in 
order to prepare the space of the 
theatre, which was almost complete¬ 
ly wiped away afterwards. Was 
this not a waste of valuable 
time and effort? Perhaps, but 
this is the most potent implica¬ 
tion of all. Not only was the 
fantastic stage mechanism with 
its turntable and trapdoor systems 
completely shut up after each 
production, but the enormous seat¬ 
ing space for the audience, too, 
literally vanished from the face 
of the earth as its site reverted 
once again to ordinary fields. The 
theatre as a physical entity 
existed for no more than several 
days once or twice a year. None¬ 
theless, it is also true to say 
that the theatre stood in Kami- 
Miharada all year long. The 
farmers possessed and shared their 
theatre in themselves all the 
year through. One of the old men 
I met in Kami-Miharada related the 
fact that in the old days the 
farmers used to sing and dance on 
the ridges in their fields during 
breaks in their work. When the 
actual performances at the theatre 
were over, it seems to me, they 
returned to their homes and their 
fields with the acting and singing 
of Kabuki stored in their bodies. 
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thus maintaining in their con¬ 
sciousness the space of the theatre 
that had just been theirs. 

In this sense, the Kabuki 
theatre of Kami-Miharada was not 
architecturaI; it did not conform 
to the idea of arch 1tecture. The 
idea of architecture itself is a 
modern notion, and it is perhaps 
only natural that the premodern 
theatre was not an architecturaI 
entity in the modern sense of the 
word. "BuiIdings" have stood on 
earth since the beginning of human 
history, and it seems to me that 
they have not undergone significant 
change, but it would be a mistake 
to regard every building from 
every age as architecture. In my 
sense, architecture is the term 
used to describe the specifically 
modern perception of space. By 
using the word anarchitecture , I 
once attempted to discuss the pos¬ 
sibility of a revolution in the 
use of space for our age. I £ 

queried the possibility of op- * 
erating with this idea of anarchi¬ 
tecture in a context dominated by 
the pervasive idea of architecture 
In other words, I attempted to 
suggest that the absolute order of 
space in modern times, with its 
inflexible, predetermined func¬ 
tions, has been enunciated in ar¬ 
chitecture as the spatial paradigm 


of our age. Institutions such as 
government, schools, courts, hos¬ 
pitals, and so forth have thus 
been architecturized —they have 
been interred in static graves with 
epitaphs in their cornerstones. 
Modern theatre buildings are no 
exception to this general rule. 

Then what is the anarchism of space? 
I think premodern structures like 
the Kabuki stage in Kami-Miharada, 
the Noh stages in Nishi-Honganji, 
as well as the Gion yamaboko have 
something to offer in answering 
this question in the way they con¬ 
front and challenge the modern 
idea of arch?tecture. The en¬ 
vironmental facilities surrounding 
these premodern theatre structures, 
including the streets, maintained 
their primary functions as inde¬ 
pendent entities in everyday life, 
but when their stages came to life 
the environmental elements around 
them were radically transformed, 
altering the character of ordinary 
space and making it quite extraor¬ 
dinary. The anarchism of space is 
this quality, the ability to trans¬ 
form ordinary space into something 
extraordinary. 

Perhaps the structure of pre¬ 
modern theatre was more than sim¬ 
ply spatially unique. As Hirosue 
Tamotsu points out in his Akubasho 
no Hassd,\ those who engaged in 
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the performing arts in Japan in 
premodern ages were largely pariah¬ 
like people, and the theatre did 
not exist unrelated to class dis¬ 
crimination. Theatre was the place 
where the most lowly could somehow, 
if only temporarily, find the means 
to reverse the relationship between 
themselves and the ruling class, 
the despising and the despised. 

They maintained their anomalous 
identity without being integrated 
into everyday life as it was led 
by decent people; they violated 
everyday life by forcing it to 
confront another world. This was the 
only means by which pariahs could 
exploit their inferior status and 
alienated identity to transcend 
the stigma they were forced to 
bear. Even today, when we observe 
the Noh stages in N? shi-Honganji, 
standing isolated at opposite cor¬ 
ners of the temple complex and in¬ 
dependent of the main buildings, 
it is hard to remain unimpressed. 
There is something about those 
stages that helps us to understand 
how Noh actors accepted their nega- 

^ Akubasho no Hasso CThe Concept of 
the Place of Evil!] (Tokyo: Sanseido, 
1970); a chapter from this book, 
"The Secret Ritual of the Place of 
Evil," appears in CTJ II/1-2. 


tive identity and made it their 
means of assaulting the world. It 
is not necessarily our fore¬ 
knowledge of the history of the 
theatre in this country that is 
responsible for the power these 
two Noh stages exercise upon us; 
their physical placement, their 
autonomy and isolation in this 
particular space, reflects clearly 
the relationship between those 
who performed and those who watched. 
The vision of the place embodied 
here is perhaps the most viable 
vision at our disposal for the 
revolutionary alteration of our 
fully architecturized situation 
today. Structures such as the Noh 
stages in Nishi-Honganji, the 
Kabuki stage in Kami-Miharada, and 
the Gion yamaboko now stand, mani¬ 
festing this vision, ready to con¬ 
front the modern conception of 
architecture. 

Origins and Development 

The fact that this annual cele¬ 
bration in Kyoto has both a formal 
and informal name, Gion Rites (Gion 
RyD-e) and Gion Festival (Gion 
Matsuri ) respectively, seems in¬ 
dicative of its two different func¬ 
tions. Perhaps I should say that the 
festival used to maintain two func¬ 
tions, for today the event has 
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deteriorated into little more than 
a tourist attraction. The way I 
conceive the two-fold nature of the 
festival in its prime is that, at 
the same time that the ruling powers 
of the period supported the festival 
for reasons of their own, the 
masses exploited the opportunity 
to create time and space that 
satisfied very different needs. 

They succeeded in creating an en¬ 
vironment capable of supporting 
divertissements that were often 
prohibited by the authorities but 
that satisfied a variety of spiri¬ 
tual, religious, and psychological 
needs. Kyotoites cultivated their 
own world within the confines of 
their city early in its history— 
Kyoto, originally called Heian, 
was founded in 794 and remained 
Japan ! s capital city until 1868. 

They gained the power to control 
their own environment by changing 
the arrangement of the streets, and 
the power to control their own 
environment by changing the physical 
arrangement of the streets, and 
in some cases they even took up arms. 
Thus they established their identity. 
And yet, the fact that they 
needed to have some reason accept¬ 
able to the authorities, the 
occasion of a religious observance, 
for example, in order to have a 
festival indicates the repressive¬ 


ness of the ruling powers. It 
was this necessity, to make the 
event acceptable to the authorities 
while still satisfying the masses T 
urge to create a world of chaotic 
fantasy, that gave the event two 
names, two facets. Only after 
the event had received an official 
name, "Gion Rites," and approved 
dates, and the ritual observances 
had been made to conform at least 
outwardly to the prescribed pattern 
for such events were the people 
allowed to create the unique tem¬ 
poral-spatial environment required 
for their festival within their 
city. I am tempted to think that 
this intricate configuration of 
consciousness is one of the vital 
prerequisites for a festival. 

Not long after the founding of 
the city, because of the failure 
of the regime to practice proper 
river conservation (\ndiscriminate 
lumbering in the mountains around 
the city seems to have been the 
principal problem), Kyoto was 
frequently met with disastrous 
flooding of the Kamo River, which 
flows through the city. With the 
floods came plagues, and the 
plagues prompted frenzied religious 
activity among the townspeople. 

It is said that in 869 the Emperor 
ordered the chief priest of the 
Gion Shrine, Urabe Hiramaro, to 









































offer prayers of supplication to 
the deity at the shrine in order 
to drive away the plague. In ad¬ 
dition to the services held at the 
shrine, Urabe had a group of 
people circulate through the city 
carrying a replica of a gigantic 
halberd, the symbol of the ruling 
clan. Halberd is hoko in Japanese, 
and later the word ( boko in 
yamaboko) came to denote the mobile 
stages that include a central 
staff on which objects signifying 
weapons, ships, the moon, and so 
forth are displayed. 

At first, services were con¬ 
ducted at the Gion Shrine only 
when a plague attacked the city, 
but these observances later be¬ 
came an annual event that took 
place on scheduled dates. After 
the ritual became an annual event, 
it developed into a festive oc¬ 
casion that involved the entire 
population of the city. Dengaku 
and sarugaku —the antecedents of 
Noh and Kyogen—were very popular 
entertainments at the time, and 
the masses spontaneously included 
them as a regular part of the 
festival. In this way, the col¬ 
lective energy of the masses, which, 
manifested in orgiastic religious 
frenzy, presented a threat to 
the ruling regime, came to be 
integrated into an officially 


recognized religious event. This is 
the more or less established view 
of the origins of the Gion Festival. 

The yama, ornamented mobile 
stages, date back to an object 
made by a man called Mukotsu in 
998. Mukotsu was a member of the 
vulgar class of entertainers known 
as zdgei-nin, who performed juggling 
and magic tricks but who engaged 
mostly in singing popular songs. 
Mukotsu made an object modeled 
after the shimeshi-yama , an imple¬ 
ment that seems to have been used 
in ceremonies at the Imperial court. 
Shimeshi-yama literally means the 
mound or mountain (yama) that 
signifies or symbolizes (shimeshi ). 
The shimeshi-yama was placed in the 
Court for specific rituals and 
functioned to define space as 
sacred. The object often indicated, 
for example, the homeland of the 
Imperial family. Mukotsu displayed 
his creation, an imitation of the 
shimeshi-yama , in the city during 
the Gion Rites. Fujiwara-no- 
Michinaga (966-1027), effective 
ruler at the time, perceived 
Mukotsu's conduct as a sacrilege 
committed against the rites and 
customs of the Imperial family and 
issued an order for his arrest. 

The people of Kyoto, however, of¬ 
fered Mukotsu refuge, and, as 
legend has it, Fujiwara-no- 






























Michinaga was cast under an evil 
spe \ I. Mukotsu ’ s shimeshi-yama 
seems to have been the prototype 
of the yama. 

As the ancient regime based on 
slavery slowly collapsed, a large 
number of skilled slaves began to 
collect in the city. They settled 
in places called kawara (river- 
banks) and sanjo (slums) and en¬ 
gaged in cleaning the streets, dis¬ 
posing of the dead, and so forth. 
Where they had formerly served 
only their masters, they now began 
to supply their ski I Is to the 
ordinary townspeople. Perhaps 
Mukotsu, an entertainer, was one 
of these skilled exslaves who had 
once worked for the Imperial house¬ 
hold. That would explain how 
he knew about the sacred mound I ike 
object used in Imperial rituals. 

Retired Emperor Shirakawa was 
said to have quipped, ’’There are 
only three things I cannot control: 
the dice, the armed priests in 
the mountains, and the waters of 
the Kamo River.” As noted above, 
the Kamo River frequently flooded 
the city. The mountain priests 
mentioned here comprised monastic 
armies that periodically invaded 
the capital. No one can control 
the fall of the dice, of course, 
but the Emperor’s comment here 
also alludes to the fact that 
gambling was rampant in the city 
despite frequent attempts to 
prohibit it. It was in this 
state of general disorder that the 
people of Kyoto revelled in their 
popular arts, including such 
theatrical events as dengaku and 
sarugaku, and it was a I so during 
this time that they turned the 
Gion Rites into their own Gion 
FestivaI. 

The festival became more and 
more popular as years went by. The 
basic structure of the yamaboko 
we see today was established 
during the early fifteenth century. 
According to the Gion Shaki, 
records kept by the Gion Shrine, 
there were fifty-eight yamaboko 
at the time. Only about half of 


the twenty-nine yamaboko extant to¬ 
day can be identified with those 
described in this record. At one 
point during the four hundred 
years following Mukotsu’s con¬ 
struction of the first yama, 
Kyotoites seem to have possessed 
as many as seventy yamaboko . Most 
of these were constructed by the 
zogei-nin, who were looked down 
upon as outcasts by the general 
population of the city. They not 
only constructed the yamaboko but 
also performed on their stages 
during the festival. Today, on the 
stages of the yamaboko, only one 
scene from a play, acted by pup¬ 
pets, is still performed. It is 
thus difficult to imagine what 
it was like when live actors per¬ 
formed on the floats. We must ad¬ 
mit, however, that it must have 
been wonderful to watch all the 
yamaboko, with live entertainers 
performing on them, winding through 
the streets of the city in any 
direction they chose to go. They 
violated the ordinary space of the 
city, creating entirely different, 
extraordinary space. 

For the masses, the formal rites 
performed at the Gion Shrine were 
of little concern. The single 
most important thing for them was 
the fact that, on this occasion, 
they could have the city to them¬ 
selves, with their yamaboko winding 
wildly about all over its precincts. 
As years went by, the power of the 
city dwellers steadily increased. 

The expansion of the people’s 
power can be detected in the way 
they changed the physical structure 
of the city. The city was now 
organized into maohi (blocks), 
which were created in order to 
allow the people of the city to de¬ 
fend themselves during the disorder 
caused by the Onin War (1467-1477) 
and the confusion that followed. 

The physical organization of the 
maohi centered on the arrangement 
of the streets. They transformed 
the grid-pattern city plan, 
which had been modeled after the 
Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an, into 
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a city plan for merchants, crafts¬ 
men, wine dealers, money lenders, 
low-class feudal lords, and ruined 
peers. Streets became the place 
of commerce. The machi cut the old 
city plan into pieces by putting 
up barriers with gates at both 
ends of each block. 

With this change in the physical 
structure of the city, the machi- 
shu (people of the block) became 
the essential defensive and 
governing units in the city. There 
were two associations of the 
machi-shu organized according to 
the area of the city from which they 
came: shimo-gyo (lower half of 
Kyoto) and kami-gyd (upper half 
of Kyoto). In 1532 there were 
farmers 1 uprisings against the 
manor lords inspired by Buddhists 
of the Ikko sect, and the rioting 
began to advance toward the city. 

The machi-shu, inspired by Buddhists 
of the Hokke sect, rebuffed the at¬ 
tacks and thus enabled the city to 
survive. In return for their ser¬ 
vice on behalf of the city, they 
demanded, for example, that they 
be exempted from land taxes, and 
thus they gradually increased 
their power. This expansion of the 
machi-shu'$ power threatened the 
ruling authorities, who decided 
to suspend the Gion Rites at the 
shrine as well as the festival in 
the town, explaining that the 
city was in a state of confusion 
too serious to allow such frivolity. 
It is recorded, however, that the 
machi-shu appeared at the Gion 
Shrine and demanded that the 
yamaboko be handed over to them. 

They took possession of the yama¬ 
boko and pulled them around the 
city as they pleased. 

Thirty years after the Onin 
War, the Gion Festival was revived 
completely by the machi-shu and, 
supported by the merchants' 
wealth and power, began to grow 
more and more elaborate and extrav¬ 
agant. Even after Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-1582), one of the triumverate 
of military leaders who brought 
peace and unified the country 


after the strife that had made a 
shambles of the sixteenth century, 
came to Kyoto to rule and began to 
take repressive measures against 
its inhabitants by using the mo,chi 
system as the basis for tax col¬ 
lection, the festival continued 
to thrive. During the Edo period, 
those Kyoto merchants who prospered 
because of trade with foreign 
lands decorated their yamaboko 
with Gobelin tapestries from 
France, figured brocades from 
Ming and Ching China, textile 
fabrics from the Nishijin looms 
in Kyoto, and so forth. Thus, the 
Gion Festival was once again trans¬ 
formed into an occasion for rich 
merchants to show off their wealth. 

During the earliest stages of 
the history of the yamaboko, new 
yamaboko must have been designed 
and built each year, but in the 
fifteenth century, as can be 
seen in the Kyogen Kuji-Zainin 
CSinner by Lot], which dates from 
this period, each machi had already 
come to possess yama or hoko whose 
design was fixed and permanent. 
Often, a machi was known by the 
name of its yama or hoko . Con¬ 
sequently the competition between 
machi centered on the extravagance 
of the ornamentation of the floats, 
while the basic design of the yama¬ 
boko remained fixed. This meant 
both the perfection and the death 
of the yamaboko . As the amount 
of money spent on the extravagant 
ornaments grew, the machi-shu soon 
became unable to finance the 
festival solely with the money col¬ 
lected as dues from the members of 
their block. Around 1590, blocks 
outside the original grid pattern 
of the now expanding city were 
allowed to affiliate themselves with 
the old, established blocks within 
the old city. These sister blocks 
were called yorimachi, and they 
became an important source of money 
to finance the festival. In some 
cases, sister blocks became asso¬ 
ciated with the old city machi 
spontaneous Iy because of geographi- 
ca I proximity, while others became 
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The plans and sections that appear 
on these two pages are the result 
of an actual survey made during the 
week of July 8 through July 15, 1971. 
Participating in this project with 
me were two other architects, 

Suzuki Nobuyuki and Yoshioka 
Shinichi, and three students from 
the architecture department of 


Tokyo University of Art, Irie Keiichi, 
Iwase Seiichi , and Shinmyo Ken. The 
section and plan of the Hoka-boko, 
however, is not original but has been 
taken from the survey performed by 
members of the architectural 
design department of Kyoto Univer¬ 
sity of Textile Design and published 
under the title Gion Matsuri: 


Open-air walkway through the 

Hoka-boko storage house: Plan. patio ( naka-niwa ). 
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Yamaboko Jissoku in 1968 by the 
cultural affairs section of the Kyoto 
City Office of Culture and Tourism. 
The photographs that follow were 
taken by the six members of our team 
and by Kotani Toshio, who partici¬ 
pated as official photographer 
for the group. 
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associated for entirely different 
reasons—in one recorded case, two 
blocks outside and quite distant 
from the old city became affiliated 
with an old city block when that 
block settled a quarrel between 
them. For the most part, however, 
affiliation was based on the way 
the government had divided the 
newer blocks for the collection 
of dues for the Gion Shrine. The 
government was ruthless in collect¬ 
ing these dues, and even when a 
number of yamaboko were destroyed 
in a great fire that swept the 
city and many blocks could not 
present their yamaboko at the 
festival that year, the dues were 
nonetheless collected without fail. 

It gradually became apparent 
that the maohi system itself was 
being turned to the advantage of 
the ruling authorities. This 
meant the deterioration of the 
unique and organic functions of the 
maohi system. Furthermore, when 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598), 
who succeeded Oda Nobunaga and 
furthered the unification of the 
country that culminated in the 
Tokugawa regime (1600-1868), built 
a major thoroughfare running north 
to south straight through the 
superblocks, the implicit diagonal 
orientation of the city2 was de¬ 
stroyed, and the maohi were once 
again made to conform to the city's 
original grid pattern. 

Today, the word maohi simply 
means town or city, but, when I 
think about the fact that the word 
originated in these blocks in 
Kyoto, which emerged in the transi¬ 
tion from ancient to medieval 
times, I am tempted to hypothesize 


For more information about the 
nature of this implicit diagonal 
plan and its ramifications, see 
the special issue of Toshi Jutaku , 
October 1972, devoted to Giri no 
Kyod5tai CCommunities of Mutual 
Obligation]; see particularly, 
Ikemura Mitsutaka, " Muromachi no 
Tsukiai to Kukan." 


that the city is the concomitant 
of the birth of a new class, that 
the city is the physical manifesta¬ 
tion of the identity of that new 
class. During its early history, 
the Gion Festival expressed the 
chaos of a city with expanding slum 
areas, widespread gambling and 
prostitution, and other anarchic, 
disorderly character!stics. This 
kind of anarchy created a new 
class that maintained its own 
specific kind of collective imagi¬ 
nation. The Gion Festival thus 
originally served as a point at 
which the collective imagination 
of the people of the city could be 
focused clearly. Perhaps this 
is one of the principal functions 
of the festival as a phenomenon 
in general. In this sense, the 
Gion Festival after the fifteenth 
century no longer possessed signi¬ 
ficance as a city-festival. The 
festival had degenerated into a 
competition among the superblocks 
over the extravagance of the orna¬ 
mentation of their yamaboko , based 
on the financial power implicit 
in the sister-block system. At 
the same time, however, it is 
probably also true that only 
through material extravagance could 
the merchants of Kyoto express their 
identity in contrast to the feudal 
nobility, which based its power 
and prestige on land ownership. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the 
fact that, long before tourism 
became the festivals primary rea¬ 
son for being, the Gion Festival 
had ceased to exist as the chaotic 
environment it once had been, and 
despite the fact that the festival 
has continued to deteriorate 
through several stages, I still feel 
very strongly that it should be 
possible to detect in the reality 
of the festival we see today the 
nature of its origins. 

In the first place, the yamaboko, 
with their immense size and 
ponderous mobility, are still able 
to violate the ordinary environment 
of the streets. Secondly, the 
way the yamaboko are born anew 
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each year, their temporariness, in¬ 
timates that they still maintain 
an instantaneous but not inconsider¬ 
able impact. Thirdly, the flexi- 
biIity of the organs that stiI I 
exist in the midst of the town to 
house and shelter the yamaboko, 
those establishments that store 
the collapsible yamaboko and play 
an important role in the festival 
by transforming themselves from 
ordinary houses or shops into 
extraordinary sites for the material¬ 
ization of the festival, indicate 
the immediate involvement of the 
people of the maohi in altering 
their urban environment. With 
these three elements, the festi¬ 
val, the way I perceived it, 
seemed quite free from both archi¬ 
tectural functionalism and the 
ordinary or everyday structure of 
the city. I saw with my own eyes, 
and I was led to imagine how with 
this festival people might have 
rejected the ordinary function 
and meaning of their city environ¬ 
ment and created a temporary, 
anarchic environment pregnant with 
possibilities, how, by doing so, 
they for the first time regained 
the meaning of their own space. 

Preparation and Use 

The following is my account of 
how the yamaboko are prepared 
and used today. As I mentioned 
above, the houses designed to 
store yamaboko are called oho-ie. 

Even today, low houses with two- 
story facades still stand in Kyoto. 
The low stature of these houses 
resulted from the official prohi¬ 
bition against high eaves. There 
is one superblock extant today 
called Yamaboko-cho. It consists 
of more than twenty blocks that 
survived the fires of the On in 
War and the new city planning 
undertaken by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 

In most of the blocks in Yamaboko- 
cho there are communal oho-ie 
houses, each with a storage house 
nearby where all the elements of 
the yamaboko are kept. Some of 


the blocks do not have old oho-ie 
any longer but instead maintain 
warehouses out of town to store 
their yamaboko; the original oho-ie 
taving been replaced by ferro¬ 
concrete office buildings. Chd-ie 
are ordinarily used as shops or 
sometimes as residences, but when 
the time for the festival arrives, 
the tenants move out completely. 
Rents collected from the tenants 
of the oho-ie are used to cover 
part of the cost of the festival. 
When the tenants vacate the pre¬ 
mises, all the doors and windows 
that comprise the facade and all 
the sliding doors inside the house 
are removed. The appearance of 
the oho-ie is thus radically trans- 
formed. 

Take, for example, the ohft-ie 
for one of the floats called the 
Hvka-boko . It has a two-storied 

house ( ohD-ie) fronting on the 
street and a two-storied storage 
house in the back. Ordinarily the 
two buildings are completely in¬ 
dependent, but at the time of the 
festival a temporary wooden bridge 
extends over the patio I ike garden, 
connecting their second stories 
together. The large elements 
( avamono) of the hoko are stored 
on the first floor of the storage 
house, and the ornaments ( kazavimono) 
are stored on the second. The 
large, heavy elements are carried 
out through the garden, through 
the dirt floor of the oho-ie and 
into the street. The ornaments 
are carried from the second floor 
of the storage house over the 
bridge connecting the buildings, 
through the second story of the 
oho-ie, and then over the temporary 
bridge that is affixed to the house 
on the second floor. This pro¬ 
truding bridge has a staircase- 
ladder attached at the end to give 
it additional height. Thus, all 
the elements of the hoko are taken 
out into the street where, to be¬ 
gin with, eight to ten men cal led 
tetsudai-kata (helpers) work 
under the supervision of the kashira 
(chief) to construct the yagura 
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(infras+ructure) of the float. 

The infrastructure has four 
gigantic wooden wheels. All the 
elements of the hoko are tied 
together with ropes, and not a 
single nail or screw is used. 

Next, seven or eight daiku-kata 
(carpenters) under the supervision 
of the toryo or foreman gather to 
construct the floor, railings, 
pillars, ceilings and roof, and to 
complete the construction by de¬ 
corating the structure with orna¬ 
ments. It does not appear that 
speed is particularly important 
in the construction of the yamaboko . 
Each individual task is painstak¬ 
ingly undertaken in the midsummer 
heat. A significant part of the 
time required for construction is 
spent on the base and on decoration. 
The hoko itself (the pole or lance 
protruding through the roof) is 
twenty-four meters or almost 
seventy-nine feet long, and as this 
has to be attached to the main 
body of the float, the base is 
constructed in a horizontal 
position. When the base is com¬ 
pleted, the wheels are attached, 
and the hoko is placed in a vertical 
position. The hoko is especially 
beautiful before the ornaments are 
put on. Stripped of its door- 
panels and latticed windows, the 
facade of oho-ie looks Iike a 
skeleton of its former self. Out 
of this stripped-down building, a 
ladder juts out, connecting the 
house and the stage. The scene is 
still quiet at this point, but 
already the sense of disparity 
between this metamorphosed version 
of the oho-ie and its ordinary 
place in everyday city life is 
strong. The sense that something 
quite out of the ordinary is hap¬ 
pening begins to assume an air of 
undeniabiIity. There is an in¬ 
tense atmosphere of expectation 
and awe. Any minute, we feel, a 
band of actors in strange clothes 
and heavy make-up wiI I rush out of 
the empty second floor of the 
oho-ie and jump onto the stage of 
the hoko to be pulled into the 


streets and through the city. 

Perhaps the yamaboko today are 
at the last stage of their 
thousand-year development. Rela¬ 
tively early in its history, 
when Kyoto began to show signs of 
true urbanism and the density of 
buildings increased, it was pro¬ 
hibited to build a house with 
eaves exceeding a certain 
height. Today, we can sti I I see 
clearly the acute desire of the 
people to somehow express their 
power. Their aspirations can be 
detected in the fact that the 
floor of the yamaboko is generally 
slightly higher than the second 
floor of the oho-ie , and in the 
fact that the corners of the roofs 
of the hoko are curved upward 
while those of ordinary houses are 
curved down. Roofs with turned- 
up corners are identified with 
temples and palaces. The yamaboko 
we see today are too gargantuan 
relative to our stainless steel, 
streamlined, jet-propelled world, 
and this makes it difficult for 
us to imagine the way they must 
have appeared and disappeared with 
preternaturaI swiftness during the 
festivals of the past. The biggest 
hoko extant today weighs twelve 
tons, and with forty or fifty men 
riding on it it must weigh at 
least fourteen. When this gigantic 
hoko moves through a narrow street, 
it just barely misses the eaves 
of the houses and the electric 
poles. It gives you the impres¬ 
sion that it is bent on moving where 
it will with an almost violent 
determination. One of the old men 
I met during the festival told me 
that in the old days, if it ap¬ 
peared that a hoko was going to 
collide with a house, the eaves of 
the house were destroyed and the 
hoko went ahead without changing 
course. The story certainly 
gives one an idea of the priviledged 
entityship of the yamaboko. Hoko 
must have born people’s aspirations 
to power. 

As the hoko grew bigger and 
heavier, the yama followed suit. 
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Some of the yama were constructed 
with wheels and a roof at quite 
an early stage of their development, 
and they became almost identical 
to the hoko in appearance. Ac¬ 
cording to a drawing made in 1806, 
there also appear to have been 
kasa-hoko , which were simply um¬ 
brellas put out in the streets, and, 
as the drawing shows, masked en¬ 
tertainers would dance around them. 
These hoko maintained true mobility. 
Original Iy the yama were a I so 
extremely mobile and were meant 
to be carried on people’s shoulders. 
This must have created an amazing¬ 
ly flexible theatrical environment. 
The yamahoko sacrificed their 
unique mobility when they grew 
huge and difficult to manage. 

I have very little to say 
about the way the yamahoko, some 
mammoth, some relatively small, 
moved in one orderly procession 
along the wide, tree-lined auto¬ 
mobile thoroughfare in contemporary 
Kyoto while a huge crowd of tourists 
stood and watched them calmly and 
with only mild curiosity. In 
spite of everything, however, as I 
watched the wheeled yamahoko turn 
south on the way back to their 
oho-ie, I thought it definitely 
possible to recognize the fact that 
these gigantic, mobile yamahoko 
were violating the everyday en¬ 


vironment of the city. But why 
did I feel this way most strongly 
at this late point in the festival? 
As I watched the yama and hoko 
on their way home, the musicians 
on the yamahoko began to throw 
ohimaki , a kind of rice cake 
wrapped in bamboo leaves, into the 
crowd. Chimaki are supposed to 
drive away misfortune. People 
struggled to intercept these bamboo 
missies. The streets were over¬ 
flowing with people. People shouted 
from the second floor of their 
houses. Some even got out on the 
roofs. All of them shouted, beg¬ 
ging for ohimaki, "Give it to me! 

To me!" Now the yamahoko were 
completely surrounded by a shoving, 
throbbing crowd. The thirty or 
forty men called tsuna-kata (rope 
men) who pull each float strained 
to move their yamahoko. The five 
or six kurumakata (wheel men) 
sweated at the wheels, trying to 
control the movement of the yamahoko 
by using a variety of tools to 
steer and brake. Calling loudly 
to each other, they literally 
scrambled under the yamahoko, 
working the proper tools to control 
the direction of their vehicle. 

When a yama or hoko was about to 
collide with an electric pole or 
building, their movements became 
very animated, almost frantic, 


while on the roof of the float, 
four yanekata (roof men) pushed 
the obstacle with their feet, 
tilting the yamdboko or twisting 
its massive body out of harm’s 
way. The movements and postures 
of the floats at such moments 
were something to behold. 

Completely aloof to the actual 
operation of the yamaboko , the 
musicians seated high up on their 
stages played continuously on 
their instruments: flat bells 
(sho) , drums, and pipes. Com¬ 
pletely aloof to the music, the 
growd continued to shove and 
shout, "Give it to me! To me!" 

Once in a while, there was a fight 
over a chimaki. I did not at first 
quite comprehend the scene that 
was unfolding before me. It 
seemed as if inexplicably crass 
psychological bargaining was 
taking place between those throw- 
ing the chimaki and those as¬ 
piring to receive them. Soon I 
grew to feel, however, that with 
this scene the significance of 
the yamaboko had become clear 
for the first time. While on 
the one hand it had seemed that 
the way the yamaboko had sur¬ 
vived was quite corrupt, the re¬ 
lationship between the yamaboko 
and the onlookers was so strong 
that it made me realize that the 


yamaboko are still a very physical 
reality. The people riding on 
the yamaboko slowly passed, cast¬ 
ing rather contemptuous glances 
down at the crowd that was 
screaming and yelling in high 
confusion. The yamaboko were 
seducing the crowd into a state 
of frenzy. Perhaps the ability 
to seduce a crowd is the essence 
of the yamaboko , as it is the 
essential function of theatre 
stages as well. The people 
begging for chimaki were not im¬ 
portant in themselves, but the 
confusion they created was an 
important means to help me 
understand what the festival im¬ 
plied. 

When the festival was over, the 
yamaboko were once again placed 
in front of their respective 
cho-ie, and the ornaments were 
returned to their storage houses 
on the same day. Next morning, the 
yamaboko were further dismantled, 
and their elements were carried 
into the first floor of the 
storage house. The chz>-ie 
resumed their original facades 
as everyday order, everyday 
functions returned to the street. 

One way of thinking about 
the cho-ie is as cybernetic 
environments as distinct from 
architectural ones. It is 
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now believed by a number of 
architects that cybernetic en¬ 
vironments can transcend archi¬ 
tectural environments of fixed 
meaning and function, and they 
have begun to develop the notion 
of a synthetic or eclectic 
architecture. Festival Plaza at 
Expo 70 in Osaka was one mani¬ 
festation of this approach. It 
may be possible to define the idea 
of cybernetic environments as 
environments capable of in¬ 
tegrating the system of human 
interaction with its physical 
environment. Does the Gion 
Festival present itself as such 
a cybernetic environment? 

Probably not. It is not an in¬ 
tegration of human interaction with 
its physical setting, but the 
negation, the divestment of the 
setting of its everyday functions 
and meanings so that new functions 
can be invented, other meanings 
recovered. Possibly, recovery 
is the festival’s most im¬ 
portant aspect of all. 

This quality of the eho-ie 
combined with the seductive power 
of the yamaboko in the festival 
reinforced my vision for a revo¬ 
lution to come, a revolution that 
will manifest itself as a sort of 
protuberance in time where the 
superintendent functions of 


everyday life are destroyed in 
their encounter with an entirely 
different order of recovered 
functions. Carelessly labeling a 
phenomenon with new-fangled notions 
like ’’cybernetic environments” 
will not do us any good. To so 
easily and hastily verbalize 
a phenomenon will only augment our 
tendency to neatly classify 
everything elusive into deceptive¬ 
ly orderly categories and concepts. 
Once these phenomena are con¬ 
ceptualized according to the 
available order of things, the 
available conceptual set, the 
real hours of nameless people will 
be relegated in silence to the 
systematic, neatly structured 
stream of historical time. In 
order to restore the Gion Festival 
outside historical time, it is 
very important to deal with the 
festival as it is, without trans¬ 
lating it automatically into our 
ready-made conceptual language. 

And to deal with the festival as 
it was, the power of imagination 
more than anything, especially 
more than the ability to build 
elaborate theories, is of the 
essence. 

Soeda Hiroshi is an architect who 
teaches at Musashino University 
of Art and at Nihon University. 
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If may seem at first thought that rhythmic structure 
is not of primary importance. However, a dance, a 
poem, a piece of music (any of the time arts) occupies 
a length of time, and the manner in which this length 
of time is divided first into large parts and then into 
phrases (or built up from phrases to form eventual 
larger parts) is the work's very life structure. 

—John Cage 
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Introduction 


Ezra Pound and 
Ernest Fenollosa, 
M Noh" or Accom¬ 
plishment (New^ 
York: Knopf, 

1917); reissued 
as The Classic 
Noh Theatre of 
Japan (New York: 
New Directions 
Paperbook, 1959). 

Arthur Waley, The 
No Plays of Japan 
(London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1921); 
reissued by Grove 
Press, 1957. 

Noel Peri, Le No 
(Tokyo: Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, 
19UU). 

Donald Keene, ed., 
20 Plays of the No 
Theatre (New York 
and London: Colum¬ 
bia University 
Press, 1970). 


P. G. O'Neill, 
A Guide to No , 
(Tokyo and 
Kyoto: Hinoki 

Shoten, 195^). 


We hope that this presentation of Yokomichi Mario T s 
analysis of the structure of Noh will assist readers, 
even ones coming to Noh for the first time, to think of 
it as a performance event and not as a genre of litera¬ 
ture. Neither the assumptions underlying the main 
tradition of translating Noh nor current scholarship 
in Western languages on Noh provide help towards 
understanding it in this way. And yet help is needed. 
For example, the plot element as we normally conceive 
of it is of slight interest in Noh. Noh is differently 
organized. It is a radical departure from the normal 
expectations of the Western theatre-goer, or of his 
Japanese counterpart for that matter, to ask him to 
view and experience this theatre in terms of a struc¬ 
ture that shares as much with music as it does with 
theatre: not a plot but an unfolding of several song 

sequences each with its own logic but following a 
similar configuration, a progression made up of 
rhythmic, tonal, and melodic elements, or, if you like, 
schemes of beats and syllable groupings. 

It would be an error, we believe, to prescribe for the 
reader before he has read through the analysis the 
usefulness it may have for him in addition to aiding 
in understanding Noh as a performance event. We 
believe that he should be free to draw his own 
conclusions about the relevance of the analysis to him, 
because we hope that readers from many different areas 
of special interest will find that each can make use 
of it in his own way. We imagine, however, that it 
may be encouraging for the general reader, who we 
expect will find the analysis a difficult one, to have 
some idea of what he may be able to gain from it 
in the long run. For this reason we have added a 
postscript that suggests implications of the analysis 
in a number of problem areas. 

It is however important to mention that an approach 
to Noh as a performance event will make necessary a 
new type of aid to seeing performances to replace the 
plot summaries in P. G. 0 f NeiII T s Guide to No, which 
of course we have all found extremely useful up to 
now. The detailed analysis of the play Oimatsu, which 
culminates our presentation, is meant to suggest 
something of the sort of thing that might answer this 
need. As it stands, it is longer than it might 
otherwise have been, but we wanted to bring together 
in a single concrete example as much as we could of 
the various details and terminology of the analysis 
as a final illustration and illumination of it. 
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Our work is based upon the introductions to two 
volumes in the Iwanami series of classical Japanese 
literature, Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei. These two 



volumes, Yokyoku-shu, edited by Omote Akira and 
Yokomichi Mario, contain the texts of Noh plays, and 
so it is possible for the Japanese reader to test 
out and verify the analysis contained in the 
introductions by referring to texts fully annotated 
according to its system. We urge the English reader 
to supplement his reading of this presentation by 
referring to the translations of Noh in the three 
volumes prepared by the Japanese Classics Translation 
Committee ( Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai) . These contain 
indications of the most important song divisions, the 
sho-dan . 

In the course of its development our work has received 
the help of many people. We are conscious of the 
indebtedness which the present form of this work 
owes to their helpfulness. 


Japanese Noh 
Drama , 3 volumes 
(Tokyo: Nippon 

Gakujutsu Shinko¬ 
kai, 1955, 1959, 
I960). 


An indication of the general order in which the in- 
formation is presented may assist the reader. 

The Piays, The Performers, The Stage: These three 
sections stand a little apart from the main Iine of the 
argument but a pertinent introductory account of the 
types of plays and the performer and his function 
seemed to be necessary as a starting point. 

Part 1: The Structure of Noh shows how a complete 
Noh play may be divided into units which in turn have 
their own subdivisions. 


Part 2: The Rhythm and Language of Noh provides the 
information needed to understand definitions of the main 
smaller unit, the sho-dan. 

Part 3 is Yokomichi ! s unigue concept of a tripartite 
principle, or musical progression, within many sections 
of a play: jo-ka 3 josho 3 and hon-ka. 

Part 4 is a way of bringing together the various 
elements of this analysis and its terms in order to 
understand a single concrete example. Several pages of 
the song book ( utai-bon ) of the play Oimatsu are 
annotated, and a detailed account of this play in terms 
of the analysis is given. 


The Plays 


Plays in the Noh repertory are often classified accord¬ 
ing to type. The fact that this is possible and that 
there may be some use in identifying a play as belonging 
to one or another of several types or categories may 
seem unusual to readers familiar only with the main 
stream of Western realistic theatre. 

One convenient but by no means universally accepted way 
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of classifying Noh plays is into those of either the 
mugen no or of the genzai no tvpe: 


no 

mugen no 


genzai no 


The way a typical Noh play of the former type develops 
is that a traveler visits some famous place. An 
inhabitant of the area comes along. The traveler asks 
to be told the story associated with the place. The 
inhabitant complies. At the end of the story he says 
that in actuality it is he who is the hero of the 
famous legend associated with the place. Then he 
disappears. In terms of the stage production his 
disappearance is called the naka-iri , which refers to 
the fact that the performer leaves the stage. The 
traveler waits. The performer, who had played the 
inhabitant of the area before, now appears in his true 
guise as the hero of his own story, a warrior who died 
there long ago, for example. He retells the story with 
gestures or dances. At dawn he disappears. What has 
taken place has been the travelers dream. This is the 
reason that plays that follow this formula are called 
mugen . The word implies a dream world. The expression 
genzai no is used by contrast to indicate plays that 
present persons living and acting in the real world. 

Of course other classifications of plays are possible. 
For example, Yokomichi advances his own contrasting 
pair, 


no 

geki no 


furyu no 


geki no (dramatic pieces) and furyu no or pieces whose 
aim it is to display or show. This distinction is based 
upon other lines than the more widely held one mentioned 
above. These two ways of classifying plays are not 
mutually exclusive, however. 

Other classifications of plays are made based upon the 
identity of the main character. For example, shura mono 
refers to plays about warriors, while kami mono refers 
to plays where a god is the main character. 

The Performers 


Some knowledge of the function of the performers in Noh 
is also necessary to understanding the analysis. The 
explanation of the performers and their roles that 
follows is based upon mugen no. The term waki below, 
for example, is also used in genzai no, but our 
definition of his role, following the tradition practiced 
by Japanese scholars, is based on his function in 
mugen no. 
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The shite , meaning literally ’’the doer,” performs the 
main event of each of the two parts of a Noh play as 
they are defined below. Each of these two main sections 
is referred to as shite no shigoto, which means literally 
’’what the shite does,” his ’’work.” The shigoto can be 
to tel I a story (monog atari ) , as is often the case in the 
first part of a Noh play, or to perform a dance (rnai), 
as is often the case in the second. 

The waki or ’’secondary performer” sets up or makes pos¬ 
sible the shigoto section for the shite . It is this 

function of the waki that we find paramount in the 
mugen no form. The waki accomplishes this function by 
establishing the locale of the play through his arrival 
there. Subsequently, the waki engages the shite in 
conversation and in certain cases begins a Iine of 
questioning that leads the shite to reveal his true 
identity. 

If additional performers appear in a Noh play they may 
be referred to as shite-zure (or simply tsure) or as 
waki-zure , meaning literally "followers” of the shite 
or waki. These supporting characters fulfill a variety 
of functions. One of these is to give variety or 
volume to recited passages by augmenting the number of 
singers. 

The ji or "chorus" consists of six to eight other per¬ 
formers whose function is to recite those portions of 
the text ( gi-utai ) not designated for other performers. 
Sometimes the meaning of what they recite is meant to 
be understood as words spoken by the shite or waki. 

Other passages are third person narrative. It is worth 
noting here that sometimes the words the shite himself 
recites are those of a third person narrative; in other 
words, he sometimes speaks lines that describe his own 
actions. 

Kyogen performers take part in kyogen plays, which are 
totally independent of Noh, but they also take part in 
Noh plays. When they do so their most characteristic 
role is to recite a katari (story) between the two major 
sections as defined be_[ow. This function of the 
kyogen is called ai-kyogen or simply ai . The histori¬ 
cal origins of ai-kyogen are unclear, but one theory 
holds that the ai-kyogen served as a recapitulation of 
the story of the Noh play in simpler language or at a 
level more understandable to the less educated. 

Hayashi is the name used for the group of four musicians 
in Noh. This includes a flute ( no-kan ) and three types 
of drums: o-tsuzwnij ko-tsuzumi j and taiko . 
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Shite 



In a typical 
role as an 
old man. 


In a typical 
role as an 
old woman. 


Waki 



In a typical 
role as a 
minister of 
state. 



In a typical 
role as a 
Buddhist 
priest. 



In a typical 
woman f s role 
in ordinary 
dress without 
distinction 
of class. 


In a typical 
role as a 
samurai- 
official. 




These illus¬ 
trations are 
based on 
those that 
appear in 
volume hi of 
the Iwanami 
Koten Bungaku 
Taikei . They 
are used 
through the 
courtesy of 
the publisher. 




u 


In the role he most often plays in Noh of the mugen type: 
a person living at the site of the encounter between the 
shite and the waki. 
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The Stage 


1+ may seem unusual to the reader unfamiliar with Noh 
that the performer of each of the several types we have 
defined characteristicaIIy occupies a set position on 
the stage as indicated in this diagram. Of course, 
he is free to move over the stage during the play. But 
even this movement tends to be traditionaI Iy prescribed. 


For a more de¬ 
tailed discus¬ 
sion of the Noh 
stage, see Soeda 
Hiroshi, "The 
Noh Stage," in 
CTJ 1/k ; see also 
Soeda, pp. 190-208 
above. 
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Summary of 
Definit ions 


no 

A play in its com¬ 
plete form. 

ba 

A division of the 
complete play 
based on the 
change of identity 
of the main per¬ 
former ( shite )• 

ai 

A short interlude 
between the two 
ba performed by 
the kyogen . 

dan 

A division of 
each of the ba 
based on the func¬ 
tions of the per- 
formers. 

sho-dan 

A division of each 
of the dan based 
on the differences 
of rhythm and 
language etc. 

setsu 

A division which 
is sometimes pos¬ 
sible of each 
sho-dan based 
on differences in 
pitch. 

ku 

A division of each 
sho-dan (or setsu) 
into Iines based 
on prosody or 
rhythm. 


Part 1: The Structure of Hoh 

Introduction 


As we have already seen, the way a typical mugen no 
develops includes the withdrawal from the stage of the 
main performer (shite) who has up until his exit been 
impersonating an inhabitant of a certain famous place. 

The time of his absence from the stage may be filled by 
the recitation of a story by the ai—kyogen as men¬ 
tioned above. The shite then reappears in his 
true guise as the hero of the legend or story associated 
with the place. This natural break—where the shite 
leaves the stage and assumes a new identity—provides 
the rationale for a division of a play into two ba* a 
mae-ba, everything up to the withdrawal, and a nochi-ba y 
everything after the shite r s return in his new guise. 

In fact, the shite may not actually leave the stage at 
all but accomplish his identity-change by a change of 
costume at the back of the stage or within a struc¬ 
ture (tsukuri-mono) placed on the stage partly for this 
purpose. This division into two ba we are calling a 
first order of division. 

A second order of division breaks each ba down into five 
dan apiece. The division into dan again arises from 
the basic way a play develops as surveyed earlier. The 
waki enters. The shite enters. The waki and shite 
converse. The shite performs. The shite withdraws. 

Each of these five dan are simply a convenient break¬ 
down of that basic development. This sequence of five 
dan may be repeated in its entirety or with ommissions 
in the nochi-ba of the play. In the nochi-ba , however, 
the dan ”waki enters” becomes ” waki waits.(for the re¬ 
turn of the shite)." 

With a third order of division, however, we leave 
behind criteria that arise naturally from 1 he outline 
introduced above. The third order of division states 
that each dan consists of a number of smaller units or 
subsections called sho-dan. The distinction between 
sho-dan derives from several criteria, including some 
that have no reference to plot: dramatic function, rhythm, 
language, and order in a sequence of sho-dan . In other 

words, each sho-dan (the various types of which often 
carry traditional names) is a section or passage with its 
own rhythmic and linguistic characteristics. These 
criteria differentiate it from other sho-dan. 

A certain number of sho-dan types may be further divided 
into two or more sections marked off by changes in the 
pitch of recitation or by a short rhythmic pattern of 
the drums. These sections are called setsu. Many 
sho-dan, however, do not contain a division into setsu . 
Nevertheless we will consider them a fourth order 
division. 
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Sho-dan (or setsu if present in the case being 
considered) consist of a number of lines of words of 
seven- or of five-syllable length. Pairs or groups of 
lines of other syllable lengths are also possible though 
the seven-five one is the most popular. The fifth 
order of division is based, then, on an element of 
prosody. However, another way of regarding it is that 
the sho-dan or setsu in question consist in some 
cases of a number of eight-beat phrases. This division 
may therefore also be based upon the musical rhythm 
that is characteristic of Noh. In either case, wheth¬ 
er we look at the division as primarily one of prosody 
or of the unique rhythm of Noh music, the unit isolated 
is called a ku. 

The five orders of division can be seen diagrammed 
as follows. 


Structural Diagram I 


comp 1ete 

first order 

second order 

third order 

fourth order 

f i fth order 

play 

of division 

of division 

of division 

of division 

of division 

no 

mae-ba 

dan A 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan B 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan C 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan D 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan E 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 


ai 


noohi-ba 

dan A ' 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan B ' 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan C' 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 



dan D ' 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 


_ , 

dan E r 

sho-dan 

setsu 

ku 


First order of division: ha 


Ba refers to the two sections into which many Noh plays 
seem naturally to be divided. The expression mae-ba 
refers to the former and noohi-ba to the latter of 
these sections. A division into two parts is feasible 
in mugen no plays, where the shite presents himself as 
a person of this world in the mae-ba but reappears, often 
after having changed mask and costume, as a super¬ 
natural being in the noohi-ba . This two-part division 
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is also feasible in the kyojo mono, plays of the genzai- 
no class, where a natural break comes between the 
’’madness scene” ( monogurui) and those events that lead 
up to it. In some other plays of the genzai no type 
this division into two halves can also be seen. 

The following examples of division into mae-ba and 
noohi-ba are taken from three plays, Oimatsu, Takasago , 
and Tadanori , which are treated as examples later in 
this ana lysis as well. 


Structural Diagram 2 


com- 
p 1 ete 
play 

first 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

Oimatsu 

Takasago 

Tadanori 

no 

mae-ba 

A man ( waki) with 
two attendants 
( waki-zure) travels 
from Kyoto, the 
capita1, to the 
Anrakuji Temple 
in Kyushu because 
of a dream he has 
had. When he ar- 
rives at the temp 1e 
an old man {shite) 
accompanied by a 
younger one {tsure) 
enter. Their 
recitation ex¬ 
presses the feel- 
i ng of ear 1y spring 
in the temp 1e 
precinet. The man 
from the capita1 
and the old man 
ta1k together a- 
whi1e and then, 
before disappear- 
ing, the o1d man 
tells about the 
sacred pine and 
p1 urn tree within 
the precinct. 

A Shinto priest 
{waki) accompa¬ 
nied by two at¬ 
tendants ( waki - 
zure ) trave1s 
from Kyushu to 

Kyoto and stops 
on the way at 
Takasago Bay. An 
old man {shite) 
and woman {tsure) 
enter. Their re¬ 
citation expresses 
the mood of tran¬ 
quil 1ongevity as¬ 
sociated with 
this place. The 
priest and the 
o 1 d coup 1e talk 
together. When 
asked by the priest 
why the pine 
tree at Takasago 
and another at 
Sumiyoshi, though 
far apart, are 
known tradition¬ 
ally as the "twin 
pines” the o1d 
coup 1e exp lain 
that man and wife 
remain one even 
though mountains 
and rivers sepa¬ 
rate them. They 
revea1 that they 
are in fact the 

A Buddhist priest 
{waki) with two 
attendants ( waki- 
zure) travels 
from Kyoto to the 
western provinces 
and stops at Suma 
Bay. An old man 
{shite) enters 
and exp lains that 
he is about to 
perform a memorial 
service at a cher¬ 
ry tree that marks 
the spot where 
someone was buried 
long ago. The 
priest and the old 
man ta1k together 
and the latter ex¬ 
plains that this 
p1 ace is the grave 
of the warrior 
Tadanori of the 
i11-fated Taira 
clan. The o 1 d 
man then reveals 
that he is, in 
fact, the spirit 
of Tadanori and 
before leaving he 
asks the priest 
to pray for hi s 
sa1 vat ion. 
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spirits of the 
pine trees in 
question and sa ?1 
off together for 

Sumiyoshi. 


ai 

A local person 
ikyogen ) appears. 
When questioned 
by the man from 
Kyoto he tells 
the legend of how 
the famous old 
pine and p1 urn tree 
f1ew from the 
capital to be with 
Sugawara Michizane 
in Kyushu when 
Michizane, the 
master of the es¬ 
tate where they 
had stood, was 
exiled. 

A local person 
ikyogen) appears 
and when questioned 
by the priest 
tells among other 
things about the 
relation between 
the gods and the 
pine trees. Fi¬ 
nally he offers 
to take the priests 
to Sumiyoshi in 
his boat. 

A local person 
ikyogen) appears. 
When questioned by 
the priest he 
tells how a poem 
of Tadanori T s 
was included in 
an anthology of 
poems, although 
the author f s name 
was withheld for 
political reasons. 


nochi- 
ba 

The man from the 
capital waits for 
an orac1e from the 
god of the place. 

The god of the o!d 
pine tree ( shite 
of the nochi-ba) 
appears. He 
dances for the man 
to express the 
mood of happiness 
and 1ongevity as¬ 
sociated with this 
sacred place. 

The priests go to 
Sumiyoshi where 
the god of the 
place ishite of 
the nochi-ba) ap¬ 
pears to them. 

The god f s words 
praise the spring 
scenery. He then 
performs a dance 
ce1ebrating the 
! fortune of the 
present happy 
reign. 

Tadanori ishite of 
nochi-ba) then 
enters and 
expresses his an¬ 
ger and despair 
at not having his 
poem recognized. 

He also relates 
how he gave the 
poem to the com¬ 
piler of the an¬ 
thology before 
starting for the 
battlefield. He 
goes on to te11 
how he was identi¬ 
fied by another 
poem of his after 
being killed by 
the warrior Okabe 
Rokuyata. 
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Second order of division: dan 


Each ba can further be divided in1"o five sections. 

This division derives in each from the function of 
the shite or waki or of both together. The following 
diagram indicates the division into dan of each of the 
two ba of a typical mugen no play and identifies this 
decisive function in each. 


Structural Diagram 3 


com- 
p 1 ete 
play 

f i rst 
order 
of d i - 
vision 

second 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

decisive action 

no 

mae-ba 

dan A 

waki enters 

dan B 

shite enters 

dan C 

waki and shite talk together 

dan D 

shite no shigoto (This literally means ”what the 
shite does.” This is the high point of the mae-ba . 
Generally the shite here tells a story related to 
the place where he has met the waki .) 

dan E 

shite exits 

ai 

noehi- 

ba 

dan A f 

waki waits 

dan B f 

shite reenters 

dan C f 

waki and shite talk together 

dan D 1 

shite no shigoto (This is the high point of the 
nochi-ba . Generally the shite performs a dance.) 

dan E r 

cone 1 us ion 


The figures 
in Structural 
Diagram U are 


Structural Diagram 4 

In the following examples the character(s) and his (their) 
decisive action in each dan of the three plays already 
introduced is identified. 
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com- 
p 1 ete 
play 

f i rst 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

second 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

Gimatsu 

Takasago 

Tadanori 

no 

mae-ba 

dan A 

gk* S 

(k % ((A 


ft 

h 




U 

Waki and waki- 
zure enter: they 
travel from the 
capital to 
Anrakuji. 

Waki and waki- 
zure enter: 
journey from 
Kyushu to 

Ta kasago. 

Vf W 

w u 1 

Waki and waki- 
zure enter: 
journey from 
the capital to 

Suma. 



dan B 

& 

' m : 












Shite and tsure 
enter: descrip¬ 
tion of scenery 
in early spring. 

W3/» ” ■ na# 

Shite and tsure 
enter: lonq 
life. 

y 

Shite enters: his 
prayer to the 
cherry tree that 
marks a grave. 



dan C 

fk 

ms ?m> 

Waki and shite 

laki and shite ~ 

if 

v) 

Waki. 

^ 1-3 

fed 

and shite 




converse: expla¬ 
nation of the 
sacred tree. 

converse: the 
story about 
the twin pines. 

converse: views 
of life at Suma, 
the fisherman who 
works in the 
mountain. 



\dan D 


dmw 






Shite r s monoga- 
tari: "virtue 
of the pine and 
the plum. 

Shite f s monoga- 
tari: the benev¬ 
olent pine. 





dan E 


§ 


(A 





Shite r s naka - 
iri: he te11s 
his true iden- 
tity and sets 
forth by sea. 

A 

Shite r s naka- 
iri : he asks the 
waki to spend 
the night in the 
open at this 
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I 

I 



spot, suggests 
his true identi¬ 
ty, and disap¬ 
pears. 


ai 


Kyogen r s katari: 
story about the 
flying pine and 
pi urn. 

Kyogen r s katari: 
the relation of 
the pine to the 
god of the 
place. 

Kyogen r s katari: 
the various 
events concern- 
i ng Tadanori. 

nochi- 

ba 

dan A 1 

Waki waits: he 
waits for the 
divine oracle. 

Waki waits: 
journey to 

Sumiyoshi. 

Waki waits: he 
sleeps in the open. 


\dan B 1 


ylfcpJT 
Nochi-jite 
(shite of the 
nochi-ba) 
enters 



Nochi-jite 

enters. 



Nochi- q ite en¬ 
ters: expresses 
regret and anxi¬ 
ety at not having 
his poem acknowl- 
edged in the an¬ 
thology^_ 



Shite f s maigoto 
(shite f s dance). 


Ian E 1 


Cone I usion: 
bestowaI of 
long life. 





Shite 1 s maigoto . Shite r s monogata- 
ri: tells how he 
entrusted his po¬ 
em to the poet 
Shunzei on his 
way to battle. 




Cone Iusi on: 
congratulatory 
Bugaku dance 
performed for 
the long life of 
the present 
emperor. 


Shite f s monogata - 
ri (continued): 
t‘he events sur¬ 
rounding his 
death in battle; 
at the very end, 
shite disappears 
at the site of 
the memorial 
cherry tree. 
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Third Order of Division: sho-dan 


The dan can further be divided into sho-dan. AI I 
possible sho-dan used in Noh can be grouped into the 
following seven categories. The examples given are 
mentioned in detail later. The selection is only a 
representative one. Altogether there are some thirty 
or more sho-dan . 


categories 
of sho-dan 


Examp 1es 

uta 

category 

sho-dan where the rhythm follows 
a beat and whose language mainly 
consists of seven- and five- 
syllable 1ines. 

shidai 

age-uta 

sage-uta 

rongi 

kuse 

category 

sho-dan where the rhythm follows 
a beat and whose language mainly 
disregards the seven- and five- 
syllable- 1 i ne principle. 

kuse 

ei 

category 

sho-dan where the rhythm does 
not follow a beat and which 
are recited like traditional 
Japanese poetry (waka ). 

issei 

jo-no-ei 

sashi 

category 

sho-dan with a rhythm not 
following a beat and spoken 
as ’’recitatives.” 

sashi 

kuri 

category 

sho-dan midway between the 
ei and sashi categories. 

kuri 

kotoba 

category 

sho-dan that are basically 
spoken in the kotoba 
rhythm (see below). 

nanori 

katari 

mondo 

mi seel - 
laneous 


ohu-nori- 

H 

nori-ji 


The following detailed description of three sho-dan, 
the shidai, the nanori and the jo-no-ei, exemplifies 
the nature of sho-dan in general. In addition, the 
comparative method of definition used in these repre¬ 
sents Yokomichi f s own approach. The assumption that 
a rigorous application of a comparative method to the 
whole body of Noh music iutai) and text underlies 
his isolation and identification of some thirty sho-dan . 
The sho-dan are in a sense the basis of the structure 
of Noh and for that reason the unit towards a definition 


from the utai- 
bon of the 
Kanze school 
and are used 
through the 
courtesy of 
Kanze Mot omasa 
and Hinoki 
Shoten. 
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of which the largest amount of space is devoted in 
this presentation. 


Examp Ie I: shidai 


In the beginning of Oimatsu we find the following: 


gem. o samar erv.i 
yomo no kuni/ 

geni osamareru 
yomo no kuni 

seki no to sasade 

kayowan/ 


Indeed, pacified 
provinces in the four 
directions 
Indeed, pacified 
provinces in the four 
directions. 

Gates at the barriers 
are not closed 
So let us pass on. 


And in the beginning of Takasago: 


ima o hagime no 

tabi-goromo/ 

ima o hagime no 

tabi-goromo 

hi mo yuku sue zo 

hisashiki/ 


Now for the first time 
in clothes for travel 
Now for the first time 
in clothes for travel 
Days and our destination 
both distant. 


Both passages are metered; both repeat a line (ku) 
comprised of a seven- and a five-syllable phrase and 
end with a line comprised of a seven- and a four- 
syllable phrase. The end of a line (ku) in the trans¬ 
literation is indicated by a diagonal slash. The 
musical character of both passages is also the same: 
both are sung in the same rhythm (known as hira-nori) 
and both begin on a high pitch and follow a set fluctua 
tion of melodic Iine to conclude on a low pitch. Many 
opening passages of other Noh plays have the same 
character!stics. For this reason, despite minor dif¬ 
ferences we can think of them as comprising one single 
type, which has traditionally been called shidai and 
which functions as a sort of introductory song. 

Examp Ie 2: nanori 


This passage follows immediately upon the shidai in 
Oimatsu : 


somo somo kore wa 
miyako no nishi/ 
umezu no nanigashi 
to wa 

wag a koto navi/ 
ware 

kitano o shingi/ 
tsune ni ayumi o 
hakobi soro tokoro ni/ 


I am a certain person of 
Nishi-Umezu in the capital 


I am a worshipper of the 
Kitano shrine and frequent 
ly make pilgrimages to it. 



aru yo no reimu ni/ 
ware o shinzeba 
tsukushi anrakuji 
ni 

sankei mose to/ 
arata ni reimu o 
komurite soro aida/ 
tadaima kyushu ni 
geko 

tsukamatsuri soro 


One night in a dream I 
heard: If you believe in 

me make a pi Igrimage to 
the Anrakuji temple in 
Tsukushi. 


And so today I am on my way 
down to Kyushu. 


This passage follows immediately upon the shidai in 
Takas ago : 


somo somo kore wa 
kyushu/ 

aso no miya no 
kannushi tomonari 
to wa 

waga koto nari/ 
ware imada 
miyako o mizu soro 
hodo ni/ 

kono tabi omoitachi 
miyako ni 
nobori soro/ 
miohi sugara no 
meisho o mo 
ikken se baya to 
zonji soro/ 


! am Tomonari, a Shinto 
priest of the Aso shrine 
in Kyushu. 


Since I have never seen 
the capita I 

I am going to the capital 
now. 

On the way I intend to 
visit various famous 
pI aces. 


Both passages are in prose. For that reason there is no 
way to compare the number of syllables in each as we did 
in the cases of the shidai . Still, both share certain 
characteristics: the character who recites the pas¬ 
sage is introducing himself to the audience; he tells 
where he is from, who he is, why he is appearing, and 
what he aims to do. Because of these shared characteris¬ 
tics we are justified in considering these two, together 
with similar sections in other Noh plays, as constitut¬ 
ing a set form, which has traditionally been called 
nanori (."to name" or to identify oneself). 


Examp Ie 5: jo-no~ei 


The following passage from the play Ashikari is sung 


at the reunion of a husband 

ashi karaji/ 
yokaran tote zo 

wakare ni shi/ 
nani ka naniwa no 
ura wa sumi ureki 


and wife: 

You have done nothing wrong. 
We knew it would turn out 
we I I 

when we parted. 

Life at the beach of Naniwa 
has not been painful at all. 


This passage from the play Sumidagawa depicts the longing 



for the capital of a mothe 
of her son: 

nani shi owaba/ 

iza kotowan 

miyako-dori/ 
waga omou hito wa 
ariya nashiya to/ 


who is wandering in search 


If you really are famous 
for what 

your name suggests, 
then tell me, 
bird of the capita I, 
is the one I love 
still alive there or not? 


Both of these passages are recitations of traditional 
Japanese thirty-one-syllable poetry (waka). For this 
reason, of course, they share the same metrical pattern. 
The musical aspects of the passages are also the same. 
This sort of recitation is found in a great many Noh 
plays, and we can consider it a set form of sho-dan. 
Though traditionally there has been no special term for 
it, recently a number of commentators have begun call¬ 
ing it jo-no-ei, which means the recitation ( ei) of 
traditional poetry at an upper pitch (jo). 

Above we have isolated three sho-dan, but an analysis 
could go on in the same comparative way to single out 
other sho-dan , giving names to those for which no tradi- 
tionaI ones exist. 


Fourth order of division: setsu 


Certain sho-dan, though not all, can be further divided 
into two or more sections called setsu. In the examples 
that follow, the setsu is examined as it appears in each 
of three sho-dan types. These are known traditionally 
as the issei, the age-uta and the kuse. 

in issei 


This passage from Takasago describes a beach enveloped 
in mist and the sound of the sea. The break between 
the lines (coming after hibiku naru in the first case 
and after e zo shiranu in the second) in the Japanese 
transIiteration and the periods in the translation 
indicate the end of each of the two setsu. 


takasago no/ 
matsu no haru kaze 
furikurete/ 
o-no-e no kane mo 
hibiku naru/ 


Takasago 

pine spring-breeze 
continues blowing 
also the bell of O-no-e 
sounds. 


nami wa kasumi no 
isogakure/ 
oto koso shio no 
miohihi nare/ 


Waves are in mist 
hidden along the beach 
It sounds to tel I the 
coming and going (of the 
tide). 



This passage from Yoroboshi is the reflection of a 
blind boy upon his condition: 


ide iri no/ 
tsuki o mizareba 
akekure no/ 
yoru no sakai o 
e zo shiranu/ 


In its comings and goings 
I cannot see the moon and so 
daybreak and sunset, the 
borders of the night, 

I cannot know. 


naniwa no umi no 
sokoi naki/ 
kokoro no hodo o 
hito ya shiru/ 


The sea at Naniwa 
bottomless the 
depth of my heart 
can anyone know? 


These examples indicate that the issei can be divided 
into two setsu. The division is based upon content as 
well as upon musical characteristics. The traditional 
way of designating the second of the two setsu is as 
ni-no-ku (second passage). By analogy, then, the first 
setsu may be called iohi-no-ku (first passage), although 
this is not a traditional designation. In the majority 
of cases, however, a ni-no-ku is lacking and after 
iohi-no-ku there is an immediate transition to the next 
sho-dan as illustrated in the following examples. 

This passage is sung in the play Toru by the shite, an 
old man, at his entrance. 


tsuki mo haya/ 
dejio ni narite 
shiogama no/ 
uvasabi wataru 
yube kana/ 

The above passage is foil 
sashi . 


The moon a I ready 

out with the ebb of the sea 

of $hiogama f s 

beach stretching on and on 

sadly evening. 

! by a sho-dan cal led 


This passage is sung in the 
an old man, at his entrance 

kasuga no no/ 
tobuhi no nomori 
idete mireba/ 
ima iku hodo zo 

wakana tsumu/ 


play Nomori by the shite, 


On the field of Kasuga 
the watchman over Tobuhi 
comes out to look. 

How much longer now before 
they come 

to pick the young shoots? 


The above passage is followed by a sho-dan called nanori- 
zashi. 

These examples, unlike those from Takasago and Yoro¬ 
boshi, have only one setsu apiece. We do not for that 
reason, however, have to consider them as a different 
type of sho-dan from the issei with two setsu in Taka- 
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sago and Yoroboshi . Examples with both iohi-no-ku and 
ni-no-ku may be regarded as the "complete form" of the 
issei, while examples like the above from Toru and 
Nomori, where the latter half (the ni-no-ku) is lacking, 
may be regarded as an "abbreviated form" of the issei . 

An interesting point seems to substantiate the fact 
that the sing I e-setsu issei is actually an "abbreviated 
form." In a version of Yoroboshi used by one of the 
several schools of Noh ( Hosho ) the ni-no-ku is in fact 
lacking, though it is present in the text of the same 
play which we examined before. 


? n age-uta 

As in the case of the issei , so in the case of the 
sho-dan cal led age-uta , a version with two setsu is the 
"complete form." Zeami seems to have had this fact in 
mind when he wrote in his work about how to write a 
Noh play ( Nosakusho ) that the age-uta should be sung with 
what he called two kire ("breaks"). In the case of the 
age-uta, however, it is often impossible to distinguish 
this break between setsu by relying on the sense of the 
passage alone. Reference must also be made to the musi¬ 
cal aspects of its performance. 

The following three examples of age-uta are from 
Takasago. Parts of each have been abbreviated for con¬ 
venience. Here, too, the breaks between lines in the 
Japanese transliteration indicate the end of setsu . 

Examp Ie I: 


tabi-goromo/ 
sue harubaru no 
miyakoji o . . . 

ikuka kinuran 
ato sue mo/ 

isa shirakumo no 
harubaru to . . . 
takasago no ura ni 
tsuki ni keri/ 
takasago no ura ni 
tsuki ni keri/ 

Example 2: 

tokoro wa 
takasago no/ . . . 
naru made inoehi 
nagaraete/ 

nao itsu made ka - 
iki no matsu/ 


Cloths for travel 

its terminus is distant 

the road to 

the capita I . . . 

how many days of travel? 

both the way I have come 

and what is left to go. 

I don ! t know (white cloud) 

distant . . . 

at the beach of Takasago 

we have arrived. 

at the beach of Takasago 

we have arrived. 


The place 
Takasago . . . 

Iiving untiI now 
stretching out life. 

And how much longer shall 
we Iive? The pine, 
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sore mo hisashiki 
meisho kana/ 
sore mo hisashiki 
meisho kana/ 

too, is 1ong-1ived 
famous place! 
too, is 1ong-1ived 
famous place! 

Examp 1e 3: 


shikai nami 
shizuka nite/ . . . 
matsu koso medeta 
karikere/ 

Waves on the four seas 
are quiet . . . 

The pine is propitious 

geni ya 

aogi te mo/ . . . 
kimi ni megumi zo 
arigataki/ 
kimi no megumi zo 
arigataki/ 

1 ndeed, 

worshipping . . . 

Your blessing 
is wonderful 

Your blessing 
i s wonderfu1 

i n kuse 



As a final example of setsu within sho-dan we examine 
those in the sho-dan called kuse . The "complete form" 
of one popular type of kuse contains three setsu . With 
a single exception, the recitation of the entire kuse 
is done by the j£, The exception is a very short 
recitation by the shite . The basic melody of the first 
setsu and second setsu is on a lower pitch. In the 
third setsu it changes to a higher one. The shite sings 
only the first two lines of this third setsu , a passage 
known as age-ha . 

The following example is from Takasago : 


jo: 

shikaru ni/ 
ohono ga 

kotoba ni mo/ . . . 
mina waka no sugata 
narazu ya/ 

naka ni mo 
kono matsu wa/ . . . 
barrnin kore o 
shokansu/ 

shite : 

takasago no/ 
o-no-e no kane no 
otosu navi/ 

akatsuki kake te/ 
shimo wa . . . 
matsudai no 
tameshi ni mo/ 


However, among what 
Chono has 
to say . . . 

Is not everything a form 
of poetry? 

And among all things 
this pine . . . 

AI I peopIe 
praise it. 

Takasago T s 
bell at O-no-e 
sounds 


toward morning 

dew . . . 

A symbol 
of Iong Iife 
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aioi no matsu zo 
medetaki/ 


the twin pines are 
lovely 


Although only indirectly related to the question of 
setsu within kuse, it is worth adding a few remarks about 
the kuse itself, since it is the central passage in many 
plays. The example just examined is the normal form 
in which we find the kuse . It can be compactly diagramed 

in this way: 


kuse 


first setsu 
second setsu 
third setsu 


However, the kuse of a few other plays contains only 
the first and the third of the setsu mentioned above: 


kuse 


Ifirst setsu 
second setsu 
third setsu 


A still more abbreviated form of the kuse is one with 
only a single setsu . This is called the kata-guse or 
shortened -kuse : 


kuse 


first setsu 
second setsu 
third setsu 


As treated by 0 T NeiI I and Japanese scholars, the question 
of the orig.inal form of the kuse before it was adapted 
into Noh bears directly upon the general question of 
the historical development of the form of Noh. It ap¬ 
pears that what is called the ni-dan-guse (two-section 
kuse), found in a quite limited number of Noh plays per¬ 
formed today, may be close to the form of kuse (- mai) at 
the period when it was being adapted into Noh. From 
the point of view of the present analysis of a sho-dan 
into setsu, we can view the ni-dan-guse as a sho-dan 
where two kuse have been directly linked together. This 
can be diagramed in the following way: 


ni- 

dan- 

guse 

f i rst 
kuse 

first setsu 

second setsu 

third setsu 


second 

kuse 

first setsu 


second setsu 



third setsu 


Practically speaking, however, the second kuse is 
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often abbreviated to two setsu : 


ni- 

dan- 

guse 

f i rst 
kuse 

first setsu 

second setsu 


third setsu 


second 

kuse 

first setsu 

second setsu 



third setsu 


The kuse in the Noh plays Utaura 3 Hanagatamij Kashiwa- 
zaki, and Hyakuman are all examples of this ni-dan- 
guse . Each of these kuse can be divided into two parts 
in terms not only of its musical elements but in terms 
of its content as well. The distinction between the 
content of the two kuse that have merged to form this 
ni-dan-guse can be seen in this way: 




Utaura 

Hanagatami 

Hyakuman 

Kashiwazaki 

ni- 

dan- 

guse 

first 

kuse 

imper¬ 

ma¬ 

nence 

offering 
incense 
to evoke 
a spirit 

piIgrim- 
age 

de1 usion 

second 

kuse 

hel 1 

appear¬ 
ance of 
the spirit 

praise 
of 

Buddha 

praise of 
the Pure 

Land 


Fifth Order of Division: ku 


The nature of ku and their relation to the overall 
division of Noh is explained in Part I above. 


Part 2: The Rhythm and Language of Noh 

Sho-dan can be defined through the application of a 
comparative method as exemplified above. In addition, 
these sho-dan types can also be defined with reference 
to the characteristics of their language and rhythm. 

The "rhythmic patterns" of Noh music are referred to as 
nori-kata . The linguistic character!stics of a sho-dan , 
referred to as huntai , include elements of prosody as 
well as grammatical features. The concepts of novi-kata 
and huntai are quite complicated in and of themselves. 

One of Yokomichi f s accomplishments is to have provided 
a single way of seeing the interconnections between these 
three large bodies of information: musical rhythms, 
language, and the sho-dan . Yokomichi f s accomplishment 
rests upon the fact that he conceptualizes 
the sho-dan categories in terms of their relation to 
these other two axes: rhythm patterns and language. 

In this sense, Part 2 is merely a preparation to seeing 
the sho-dan categories located in this unified perspective. 
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Rhythm: nori-kata 

The term nori-kata is used as a general term to describe 
the various rhythmic patterns with which the song 
(utai ) of Noh is recited. The basic relation of each 
of these several rhythmic types to each other can be 
seen in the following diagram: 


rhythm: 

nori- 

kata 

congruent 
rhythms: 
hyoshi-au 

hira-nori 

all with fushi 

ohu-nori 

all with fushi 

o-nori 

all with fushi 

non¬ 
congruent 
rhythms: 
hyoshi- 
awazu 

ei-nori 

all with fushi 

sashi- 

nori 

fushi 

kotoba 


The term fushi in the diagram refers to the fact that 
certain sections of an utai-bon (the "song-book" used 
in practicing recitation) are notated. In the case of 
kotoba, however, as explained later, there is only a 
single notation for an entire line of text. This 
single notation indicates a set melodic pattern accord- 
ing to which the entire line is recited. Concrete ex¬ 
amples of the use of notation symbols can be seen in the 
sample pages of an utai-bon that appear at the conclusion 
of this presentation. 

As seen in the diagram above there is a general dis¬ 
tinction to be made between two types of rhythmic 
patterns: congruent rhythms ( hyoshi-au ) and noncongruent 
rhythms ( hyoshi-awazu ). 

Congruent Rhythms: hyoshi-au 

The rhythms of this category are all based on an eight- 
beat system (yatsu-byoshi), which can be indicated dia- 
gramatically in the following way: 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


The distance between each beat ( hyoshi ) is indicated 
evenly in the diagram by a set and unvarying space 
between the numbers. This is done as a spatial device 
in order to make the visual impression clear. This 
visual regularity is analogous to the time intervals 
measured out by a metronome. However, in the actual 
recitation of rhythms based on this system in Noh, the 
performer can compress or prolong the time between 
beats in order to produce more interesting rhythmical 
effects. Though we use the term "beat" for hyoshi , 
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this by no means implies a perfectly regular beat system. 
Each line of song recited in the three patterns that 
fall within this category of rhythm is congruent with 
the eight-beat system, hence the term hyoshi- (beat) 
au (congruent). 

There are three ways a line can be congruent with the 
eight-beat system: these are known as hira-nori 3 chu- 
nori and o-nori . 

Hira-nori 


The basic form of hira-nori can be illustrated in the 
following way. Each square indicates a syllable in the 
eight-beat system: 


cp t m cp m 

_J_i_1_ 


cp □ m -- cp □ cp □ cp 



J 


Example from the play Kurama Tengu: 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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Hira-nori is the most common of the three hyoshi-au 
forms, and this rhythmic pattern can be used by itself 
throughout the whole of a single sho-dan. The examples 
already given of shidai 3 age-uta, and kuse are all in 
hira-nori . 
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Chu-nori 


The basic form of chu-nori can be illustrated in the 
following way. Again squares indicate syllables as 
they are placed in the eight-beat system: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 




L 2-I 1-2-1 1-2-1 l-2-l L 2-1 L 2—^ L 2-1 L-2-l L 2- 

1 - 8 - 1 1 - 8 - 1 

i-| 6 -1 


Example from the play Kurccma Tengu: 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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It is characteristic of chu-nori that it is recited 
with stress on every second syllable (or "on the beat"), 
as indicated by the black squares and underlining in 
the above two diagrams. A complete sho-dan can be 
recited exclusively in chu-nori, but more often patterns 
of chu-nori are combined with hira-nori. Chu-nori 
is often found in shura mono Noh plays and is therefore 
often called shura-nori. It is also referred to as 
chu-nori-ji. 
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O-novi 


The basic form of o-novi can be illustrated in the 
following way. Again squares indicate syllables as 
they are placed in the eight-beat system: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1 

1 c 
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1 

tLU 

I 

1 1 C 
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Example from the play Kuvama Tengu: 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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O-novi appears most frequently in sho-dan that come 
in the final dan (dan E f in the analysis) of a Noh play 
With rare exceptions, it is the only rhythmic pattern 
that can be accompanied by the taiko drum and is there¬ 
fore often called taiko-ji. It is also referred to as 
novi-ji . 


Nonconqruent Rhythms: hyoshi-awazu 

In this type of rhythm the recitation of a line of song 
is not congruent with the eight-beat system, hence the 
term hyoshi - (beat) awazu (noncongruent). There is no 
traditional way of diagraming these rhythms, and it is 
very difficult to explain their characteristics without 
speaking at the same time about their melodic patterns. 

Within the hyoshi-awazu category there are two basic 
types of rhythm. These are known as ei-novi and sashi- 
novi. Within the latter type a further distinction is 
made between patterns that are notated at each syllable 
called fushi, and others that are notated at each line, 
called kotoba . 





Ei-novi 


Ei-novi is a rhythmic pattern similar to that with 
which Chinese poetry and Japanese waka (thirty-one- 
syllable poems) are traditionally recited. As already 
noted, in the case of this rhythmic pattern some ref¬ 
erence to melodic elements is unavoidable. 

The melodic element of utai (recitation of Noh) is 
notoriously slight and, as if in compensation for this, 
its rhythmic elements are extremely sophisticated. 
Characteristic of the recitation of passages in ei-novi 
is the prolongation of certain syllables and the use 
of a certain rise and fall of the voice, indicated in 
the utai-bon ("song-book") by fushi. 

Sashi-novi 


In contrast to ei-novi, sashi-novi is, like recitative 
in opera, closer to speech forms. Sashi-novi is further 
divided into what is recited with fushi , as has been the 
case in all the various novi-kata we have discussed so 
far, and what is recited without fushi . The latter is 
cal led kotoba. 

Fushi 


Fushi has been discussed in the section on Rhythm. 
Kotoba 


Each line of a kotoba section has a notation symbol that 
indicates a pattern of recitation. Actually, there 
is great variety from school to school in how a pattern 
is rendered, and even a single performer may render a 
pattern differently at different performances. Here, 
however, are what we might call three basic patterns: 


a) Basic form—male style. 

■j? ; <UU. 


na ni ga na ni shi te na n to ya ra 
b) Example of a fem i n_m e form. 



na ni ga na ni shi te na n to ya ra 
c) Example of a form implying agedness. 


jU U tl F* J J i 

na ni ga na ni shi te rra n to ya ra. 
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Language: buntai 

The term buntai is used as a general term to describe 
certain linguistic and literary characteristics found 
in the language of Noh. These can be diagrammed in the 
fo1 lowing way: 


1 anguage: 
buntai 

poetry: 
inbun 
(nari 
style) 

rhythmic 
poetic 
language: 
yu-ritsu 
inbun 

irregu1ar language: 
ha-ritsu bun 
regular language: 
tei-ritsu bun 



arhythmic language: 
mu-ritsu inbun 


prose: 

sanbun 

prose in nari style: nari-eho 
sanbun 

prose in sorb style: sorb-ohb 
sanbun 


Ritsu is used in these terms to mean a syllabic meter 
(onsu-ritsu). Yu means that the language of the pas¬ 
sage conforms to a principle of the strict repetition 
of a set number of syllables. Mu refers to ’’poetic” 
language that does not conform to such a principle. 

As seen in the diagram above there is a general dis¬ 
tinction to be made between two types of linguistic pat¬ 
terns. The first of these is poetry (inbun). 

Poetry: inbun 

Japanese prosody is based upon specific sequences of 
lines of a set number of syllables, the commonest form 
of which has traditionally been alternating lines of 
five and seven syllables. However, both in the texts 
of Noh and in other poetic genres, lines of other 
syllable lengths are also possible. 

In Noh there are two types of poetry. These are known 
as yu-ritsu inbun (rhythmic poetic language) and mu- 
ritsu inbun (arhythmic poetic language). 

Yu-ritsu inbun may further be divided into two sub¬ 
categories: ha-ritsu bun (irregular language) and 
tei-ritsu bun (regular language). 


Rhythmic Poetic Language: yu-ritsu inbun 

The first type of verse or poetic language is called 
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yu-vitsu inbun or rhythmic poetic language. This is 
what we have defined above as the ordinary language of 
prosody in Japanese: successive lines of a fixed 
number of syllables. As mentioned above, this 
category may be further divided into the following 
two subcategories. 

Irregular Language: ha-ritsu bun This type of verse 
disregards the rule of a fixed number of syllables per 
line. Hence the expression ha, which means "to break." 
No particular effect is necessarily intended by this 
irregularity beyond a general enrichment of the 
rhythmic guality of the song. 

Regular Language: tei-vitsu bun Tei means "fixed" 
or "standard," but here it refers to language which, 
though generally regular, can actually undergo 
significant exceptions that aim at specific effects. 

The intentional use of "exceptions to the rule" is 
one of the most important linguistic devices in Noh. 

Arhythmic Poetic Language: mu-ritsu inbun 

Arhythmic poetic language is language that, although not 
arranged in any regular succession of lines, may still 
be identified as poetic by its use of the ordinary 
devices of Japanese poetry. This type of poetic 
language closely resembles navi- style prose, but the 
two need to be kept distinct since they were so in the 
minds of the dramatists who made Noh. 

Prose: sanbun 


As seen in the diagram of language in Noh, the second 
of two general types is prose. Two distinct styles 
of prose appear in_Noh: navi-cho sanbun (prose in navi 
style) and sovo-cho sanbun (prose in sovo style). The 
latter is more common. 

Prose in Navi Style: navi-oho sanbun Language in 
these passages uses the navi form of the verb ending. 

Prose in Sovo Style: sovo-cho sanbun Language in 
these passages uses the sovo form of the verb ending. 

The verb form sovo was used in colloquial discourse 
during the period of Noh f s formation. The examples 
already given of nanovi from Takasago and Oimatsu are in 
sovo style. 

It is interesting to note the distinctions possible 
through a conscious use of one of these styles over the 
other. The effectiveness is not limited to showing a 
difference between social classes but can also be used, 
for example, to contrast a spirit and a person of this 
world. Perhaps more interesting, however, is that as 
the dramatic tension of a passage increases its 



language often changes from soro to nari style. 
Categorization of Sho-dan Types 

With the details of the nature of rhythmic patterns and 
language in mind, we are now in a position to distingui 
once again the seven categories of sho-dan from which a 
Noh play is fashioned. The diagram below is a more 
complete statement than that introduced above, because 
here the seven categories of sho-dan are dis¬ 
tinguished by their characteristic linguistic {buntai) 
and rhythmic (nori-kata) patterns. There are many 
more sho-dan types than those given here; we have 
simply given the titles of a few from each category 
as examples. 


examp 1es 

language 

rhythm 

categories 
of sho-dan 

shidai 

age-uta 

sage-uta 

rongi 

tei-ritsu bun 

hira-nori 

uta 

category 

kuse 

category 

kuse 

ha-ritsu bun 

issei 

jd-no-ei 

tei-ritsu bun 

ei-nori 

ei category 

sashi 

mu-ritsu inbun 

sashi-nori 

sashi 

category 

kuri 

tei-ritsu bun 

kuri 

category 

nanori 

katari 

mondo 


OC/I Cs LsrlL/ c? Co r LL/IA f L V-/I 

nari-oho sanbun or 
mu-ritsu inbun 

^"'>fushi 

kotoba 

category 

ohu- 

nori-ji 

ha-ritsu bun 

ohu-nori 

mi see 1 - 
1aneous 

nori-ji 

o-nori 


Part 3: The Progression of Sho-dan within Dan 

Jo-ka, Josho, and Hon-ka 


Sho-dan are combined in order to make up a dan , the 
second order of division of a Noh play, according to a 
specific organizational principle. The principle 
dictates the progression from a short introductory 
songMke passage {jo-ka) to a recitative passage 
ijosho ), Ieading finally to the main or principa I 
song passage {hon-ka). 

The josho is made up of two or more sho-dan character¬ 
ized rhythmically by one of the hyoshi-awazu patterns, 
sashi-nori or kotoba. The hon-ka is made up of one or 
more sho-dan_of the hyoshi-au type, often hira-nori . 

In Zeami f s Nosakusho the verb utau, "to sing," is used 
of the hon-ka. By extension, the kuse may also be 




included as a hon-ka section. 


This tripartite pattern or principle does not apply to 
the dan that conclude each of the two ba of a Noh play 
{dan E and dan E r ), In other words, the sections in 
which the shite leaves the stage in each part does 
not conform to this principle. Dan characterized by a 
dance with musical but no verbal accompaniment form 
another exception to this organizational principle. 

This organizational principle, then, applies to the dan 
with the entrance of the waki (dan A), the dan with the 
entrance of the shite {dan B) , the dan with the dialogue 
between the shite and waki {dan C), and in some cases 
the dan we referred to as the shigoto of the shite {dan 
D). 

This pattern or progression can be diagramed as fol- 
I ows: 



This basic formulation, however, needs to be extended 
in order to allow for regular variations that often 
appear in actual Noh plays. The fuller form, indicating 
the wide range of possibilities we find in Noh, ?s 


wide range of 

possibi1ities 

dan 

josho 
(a) 


jo-ka 

(A) 


josho 
(Bj ) 


josho 

(B 2 ) 


hon-ka 
(C, ) 


hon-ka 

(C 2 ) 


Provisions are made here for a short recitative sho-dan 
(a) that precedes the jo-ka; for division of josho into 
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metrical (E^) and non-metrjcal (Bj) sho-dan; for the 
division of hon-ka into sho-dan recited at a low pitch 
(Cj) and at a higher pitch (C 2 ). 

The specific way in which this principle is worked out 
in a Noh play is indicated in this diagram of the mae-ba 
of the plays Takasago and Tadanori: 

Note: In the case of Takasago, no analysis of dan E 

is given by Yokomichi since, as already stated, the 
dan just before the end of each ba generally does not 
follow the jo-ka> josho 3 hon-ka pattern. Dan D is 
entirely lacking from the play Tadanori . 


Structural Diagram 5 


com- 
p 1 ete 
play 

first 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

second 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

thi rd 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

Takasago 

Tadanori 

no 

mae-ba 

dan A 

3 osho 
(a) 






3 ' 0 -ka 

(A) 

shidai 

shidai 




3 osho 
(B | ) 

nanori 

nanori 




joslw 

(b 2 ) 

. 

sashi 




hon-ka 
(C I ) 


sage-uta 




hon-ka 

(C 2 ) 

age-uta 

age-uta 



dan B 

3 osho 
(a) 


sashi 




3 ' 0 -ka 

(A) 

issei 

issei 




3 osho 

(Bj ) 


sashi 

(first setsu) 




ijosho 

(b 2 ) 

sashi 

sashi (second 
setsu) 




hon-ka 

(Cj ) 

sage-uta 

sage-uta 




hon-ka 

(C ? ) 

age-uta 
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Part 4: The Structure of the Play Oimatsu 

The Text for Recitation: utai-bon 


In a concise statement such as we have been making, 
Yokomichi f s general analysis and the terms used may 
seem arbitrary and abstract to an extreme degree. 
Actually, however, these ideas and terms are intimately 
related to the performer f s art, his rehearsal, and 
performance. This can be demonstrated concretely through 
an examination of a few pages of the text for re¬ 
citation ( utai-bon) of the play Oimatsu , which the 
performer, and the student as well, uses for rehearsal 
from the very first day of his career. "Text" is a 
term we have rigorously excluded from our discussions 
of Noh because it tends to characterize plays as 
literature. Noh plays are not literature, nor does 
Noh exist in the utai-bon itself. The utai-bon is 
only a convenient means to assist the student in 
learning utai, the recitation of Noh. Learning by 
listening to a teacher is still the ideal of this art. 

In that sense it is an oral tradition, and performance 
itself is the only way in which Noh exists. 

Guide to the Examples of Utai-bon Pages 

This utai-bon is the one used by the Kanze school of 
Noh. The column indicated by arrow A is the column 
of text. Of course Japanese is read from the top to 
bottom and from right to left. The column indicated 
by arrow B is notation meant to guide the student or 
performer in his recitation of the text. The first 
two lines of the opening of Oimatsu are accompanied^ 
by an adjacent line of notation but the third is not. 

This is a kotoba section, and the various arrows of C 
show the notation marks that indicate the set 
pattern of recitation for kotoba . 

D indicates the ommission in this particular utai-bon 
of a standard section recited by the waki upon ar¬ 
rival at the goal of his journey, where the shite ap¬ 
pears. It is called tsuki-zerifu . E indicates the 
beginning of the ni-no-ku in the issei . 

The Play 


There is a French translation of Oimatsu with a de¬ 
tailed introduction including information about the 
various traditions concerning the life of Sugawara 
Michizane, which constitute the material of this play. 
The translation is accompanied by a romanization of the 
Japanese text on facing pages. Both the romanization 
and the translation may be useful in following the 
explanations of the utai-bon just given. The account 
of Oimatsu that we give is not a plot outline but an 
attempt to indicate the divisions into dan in the play 


The utai-bon 
pages are from 
the pocket edi¬ 
tion C shuchimbonH 
published by 
Hinoki Shoten, 
Tokyo and Kyoto, 
1971. Used 
through the 
courtesy of the 
publishers and 
Kanze Motomasa. 


Peri, op. cit. 
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dan B 


hon-ka 


Qosho 


jo-ka 


age-uta sage-uta 


\Lshin-no-issei~} 
issei I 


hyoshi-ccu 


shite 
sashi 
shite 
tsure I 


shite 
tsure I 


hyoshi-awazu 



E D 
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dan A 
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and the order of sho-dan in each. It is both a concrete 
example through which to see how the terminology of 
the analysis can be worked out in detail and, at the 
same time, a suggestion of the type of printed infor¬ 
mation that may be helpful to a viewer of any Noh play 
who cares to see and hear it in the light of the analysis 

The information we give is taken from the text of 
Oimatsu and the annotations to it found in the 
Iwanami Yokyoku-shu , although for reasons of space some 
deletions have been made. We have, for example, deleted 
the information on movement, because our concern here 
has been primarily with the element of song or recita¬ 
tion ( utai) and not with movement in Noh. However, 
we firmly believe that a part of the usefulness of a 
guide to plays such as we are suggesting here lies 
in its indication of significant movement, and we 
regret being unable to include such information. 

The information about movement given in the annotations 
to the Iwanami text, which is derived where possible 
from the Kanze school performances, is ample enough to 
provide an intelligent appreciation of this aspect 
of Noh. 

Among other information appearing in the Iwanami 
text but deleted here is the so-called gin . This term 
refers to certain qualities of voice used in recita¬ 
tion. 

Sho-dan in parentheses are not mentioned in the body 
of the analysis. Sho-dan unaccompanied by recitation, 
that is, purely musical ones, are given in brackets. 

The dan are identified by the same letters of the 
alphabet as used in the analysis. Numerical identi¬ 
fication is also given in the column to the left. 

This is the Iwanami identification of sections in a 
straight running order. 



Structural Diagram 6 


com- 
p 1 ete 
play 

f i rst 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

second 
order 
of di¬ 
vision 

pro¬ 
gres¬ 
sion 
of sho- 
dan 

sho-dan 

explanatory notes 

no 1 

mae-ba 

dan A 


[_shin-no-shidai H 

Fixed musical form to 
which and waki-zure 

make a rapid entrance. 




wm 

■ ' ; 'H-o 

§j|P.§vi/ *-* 4 . 

• 

§ i ms 




jo-ka 

(A) 

shidai 

hyoshi-au 

Short conventional pas¬ 
sage about open and free 
roads as a sign of effec¬ 
tive government. 




jo sho 
(B ( ) 

nanori 

hyoshi-awazu 

kotoba 

Waki identifies himself 
as a worshipper of the 

Kitano shrine, associated 
with Sugawara Michizane. 

He speaks of the dream 
directing him to travel to 
Anrakuji, a temple in 

Kyushu also associated 
with Sugawara Michizane, 
and the various traditions 
that c1uster about 




f|§| 





hon-ka 

(c 2 ) 

. ■ - * . , r - 

L v rtr x ' v.- Vy; > 

jxA'f , r -‘> 

age-uta 

hyoshi-au 

- • ■ < 7 _ _ - . . . „ .... - . ■ . . ■ ~j* . ■ „• . j-r.:- 

As in shidai, various con¬ 
ventional symbols of a 
peaceful government are 
worked together in such a 
way as to suggest the 
journey the waki makes to 
Anrakuji. This section is 
identified in most utai- 
bon as a miohi-yuki , which 

1iterally means to make a 
.journey. 




josho 
( ) 

( tsuki-zerifu) 
hyoshi-awazu 

This is a short convention¬ 
al passage indicating arri- 
va 1 at Anrakuji. This 
passage is omitted from the 
Iwanami text and most utai- 
bon. 

2 


dan B 


\_shin-no-issei~\ 

Entrance of the shite. 
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josho 

(a) 






jo-ka 

(A) 

issei 

hyoshi-awazu 

Plum, early spring—the 
sempiternal green of the 
pine is expressed. 




josho 
(B, ) 






josho 

<b 2 ) 

sashi 

hyoshi-awazu 

Plum blossoming, pine at 
the gate—this total re¬ 
newal of life at spring is 
the divine b1 essinq. 




hon-ka 
(C j ) 

sage-uta 

hyoshi-au 

The brilliance of a spring 
day at this temp 1e. 




hon-ka 

(c 2 ) 

age-uta 

hyoshi-au 

First setsu : Moss over 
the pine rooted in stone. 
Analogy with poetry, which 
is also eternal because of 
this blessedness. Second 
setsu: ShaII we pick 
branches replete with plum 
blossoms nourished by 
winter snow? 



dan C 

josho 

(a) 






jo-ka 

(A) 



3 


i 

josho 
(B ( ) 

mondo 

hyoshi-awazu 

\ 

The waki asks which tree 
is the famous ’’flying 
plum” (tobu-ume) . The 
tsure says that the waki 
should have realized that 
he and the shite are in 
fact ’’worshipping” that 
famous tree now. The 
waki' s reply, in which he 
mentions a reference in 
poetry to this famous tree, 
is the first passage in the 
mondo to use fushi . From 
the beginning of the mondo 
up to a certain point in 
his reply the delivery has 
been in kotoba . The shite's 
reply is a return to kotoba . 
Fie asks the waki i f he 
recognizes the pine tree 
beyond. The waki does 
recognize it; it is con¬ 
spicuous because of the 
sacred ropes around it. 

! 



josho 

(b 2 ) 
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Fushi is used in the waki } s 
recitation where he recog¬ 
nizes the tree as the famous 
Oimatsu: You recognize the 
p1 urn tree first . Its 
blossoms are young. The 
guardian of the tree, too, 
is young. Then by contrast 
here is the pine. 




hon-ka 

“V 

hon-ka 

<c 2 ) 

( uta ) 

hyoshi-au 

The ji sings: 1 am an old 
man and the guardian of this 
tree. There is a darkness 
about the tree that is 
sacred and dreadful. 

4 


dan D 

josho 
(a) 

( _ ) 

hyoshi-awazu 
kotoba (This 
sho-dan ap¬ 
pears to be 
standard but 
is nowhere 
named. ) 

The waki asks to be told 
the famous story about the 
pine and the plum. 




30 -ka 

(A) 






josho 

(E V 

sashi 

hyoshi-awazu 

A passage describing the 
landscape that can be seen 
around the temple and shrine 
at Anrakuji. This sacred 
place is both a shrine and 
temple. Regarding the land¬ 
scape is an act of worship. 
The last item in the land¬ 
scape description is the 
sound of the bell that rings 
morn inland evening^ _ 




r 

10 ~ 

-gaT 1 

0 — 

_ 

■ 





hon-ka 
(C j ) 

kuse 

hyoshi-au 

First setsu : The pine and 
the plum are actually mani¬ 
festations of lesser divin¬ 
ities of this sacred area. 
Second setsu: Even in China 
these two were famous. It 
was believed that when learn¬ 
ing prospered they bloomed 
fully. When it languished so 
did they. That is why they 
were given their traditional 
names. The incident by 
which the pine received court 
rank and was given the title 
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hon-ka 

(C 2 ) 

kuse 

(continued) 

taiyu is re 1ated at some 
length. 

Third setsu : Shite begins 
this setsu, then the ji re¬ 
cites the remainder. The 
flowers are eternal. The 
final words of the kuse 
describe the disappearance 
of the divine presence. 



dan E 

Joeho 

(a) 


St# n T-Sm;" mP Tp■■ 1 




jo-ka 

m 






Joeho 
(B ( ) 


: 




Josho 

(B 2 } 






hon-ka 
(C, ) 






hon-ka 

(c 2 ) 



5 

ai 

i_ 



Legend about the pine and 
the plum that flew from 

Kyoto to Dazaifu to be 
with Sugawara Michizane. 


noohi- 

ba 

dan A r 

josho 

(a) 

- 





Jo-ka 

(A) 






Josho 

(B j ) 


H flj HUBEH ; T..V- ;':>ll||1 




Josho 

<b 2 » 

. 

. 

6 



1 — | 1 CNJ 

§ o — 

■ ' ■ ' , 

age-uta 

hyoshi-au 

; 

I|jj b p p Bj| ; y. 

k PP '>: ‘' *. - 

The wafei sings: We are 
happy to be here under the 
pine awating the divine 
orac1e. 

7 


dan B r 


[ \deha H ! 

The shite of the nochi-ba 
( nochi-jite) enters to 
this music. 




joeho 

(a) 


fp J* py- , p ■Tt;:■ Tp v■.. , : 
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jo-ka 

(A) 


' 

i 

p ; ; 

ISlIlsit 

;.-p - 

-4 




josho 






(B, ) 






josho 






<b 2 > 

. 





fion-ka 

lill SSSISSSI 





(C ( ) 


*V.kv'‘ : \ : ’* '4 




hon-ka 

— ■—, ~ 





<c 2 ) 





dan C* 

josho 






(a) 


■ s 




jo-ka 






(A) 






josho 






(B|) 






josho 


j 




(B 2 ) 






hon-ka 





■ 

iii 

i 

(Cj ) 


lllllll 




hon-ka 


ST ST : ' : 11 




(c 2 > 

L. _ .. ... ... 

,_ Sl\ s ,/ . , .: ;J1 



dan D 1 


( kake-ai) 

^How shall we entertain 





(specia 1 

this evening's guest? (The 





form) 

ji takes a portion 





hyoshi-awazu 

of this.) 





issei 

Sung by shite and ji alter¬ 





(special form) 

nating: The green of the 





hyoshi-awazu 

pine is young. Dancing, 
singing songs, it is wonder¬ 
ful how the temple is full 
of the sound of the 






dance. 





\_shin-no~ jo-no- 

This dance takes some fifteen 





mail 

minutes to perform. 

8 


dan E r 


novi-ji 

Bestowal of long life. 





hyoshi-ccu 

Propitious words are skill¬ 
fully merged with the shite's 
movements. 





hyoshi-au 

Shite recites a few words of 





(This sho-dan 
has no name.) 

b1 essing. 





novi-ji/hyoshi-au 
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Of course, the analysis we have been introducing is an 
ideal one. There are many exceptions to it. In the 
case of Oimatsu, for example, this is true in the 
nochi-ba, where numbered section seven is identified 
in the Iwanami text as both the entrance of the nochi - 
jite and his shigoto (here, a dance). Section seven, 
then, is both what Yokomichi speaks of as B 1 and D r . 
Consequently, there is no dan C r in the nochi-ba of 
Oimatsu . In Oimatsu dan B r and D r have both been 
simplified to an extreme degree and fused together. 

In fact, however, from the point of view of content, the 
two sho-dan in section seven are simply introduction to 
the following dance. Often considerations such as this 
need to be brought to bear for any play in determin¬ 
ing what sho-dan belong to what dan, and, in fact, in 
constituting dan themselves. 

Postscript 

At the outset of our presentation we noted the 
need to view Noh as a performance event and the paucity 
of aids to doing so in the translations and Western 
scholarship on Noh currently available. Yokomichi f s 
analysis is now available in English, and this fact 
alone should help to encourage detailed studies of the 
music of Noh through the use of records and tapes al¬ 
ready in libraries, universities, and study centers 
outside of Japan. 


Review of Donald 
Keene, ed. , 20 
Plays of the No 
Theatre , in Monu- 
menta Nipponica , 
vol. XXVII, no. 1, 
Spring 1972. 


The major emphasis in our presentation of Yoko¬ 
michi ! s analysis has been upon the auditory elements of 
Noh. Visual elements are, of course, equally important 
and are treated to some degree in the introductions to 
the volumes of the Iwanami Yokyoku-shu, which have 
been the basis of our work, and although we have had 
to abridge this fuller analysis in our presentation 
we look forward to a later opportunity to undertake 
a similar exposition of the element of dance. We 
should like to note here, however, that among poten¬ 
tial aids to a serious study of Noh available outside 
of Japan, video tape is one that will become of in¬ 
creasing importance. Video tapes of the dance of 
Noh, what is called shimai , and films will, we feel, 
be of inestimable value in studying Noh as a per¬ 
formance event. Elsewhere, in the Spring 1972 issue of 
Monumenta Nipponica, Hoff has recommended translations 
to be superimposed upon video filming of shimai as a 
much closer approximation of the actual performance ex¬ 
perience of Noh than printed texts. Film is not per¬ 
formance, of course, but if properly understood and 
supplemented by a theatrical sense nurtured through 
seeing Noh on stages in Japan, these resources come 
close to making available Noh as a performance event 
any time we care to examine it, even outside Japan. 
Video tape and film can provide powerful tools for 
more effective research into Noh as a performance 
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event than has hitherto been possible, and their 
judicious use can make the continuous study of Noh as 
a performance event possible outside as welI as in 
Japan. A film or video ’’bank” or resource center 
outside Japan is an obvious necessity. 

The implications of Yokomichi T s analysis for trans¬ 
lations of Noh meant for reading are also perfectly 
obvious. Yokomichi himself, at a public lecture at 
the Biennale of Venice in September 1972, included this 
among his comments upon the present nature of Western 
understanding of Noh. A translator should not under¬ 
take to render Noh without being aware of its basic 
structural facts: for example, that the dan, a major 
structural division of Noh, is based upon musical 
elements as welI as upon content. To leave the 
various sho-dan of a play unindicated, as the recently 
published volume of Noh translations edited by Donald 
Keene does once again, is the simplest indication 
that translators are not yet prepared to undertake 
their job in the spirit of Noh as a performance art. 

A system of analysis should be relatable to the form 
of an art as it has evolved. A quest for the origins 
of Noh in Sarugaku or Dengaku may seem to convey more 
easily the feeling that we are talking about the essence 
of Noh than do statements made in the terminology of 
this analysis. We believe, however, that a proper under¬ 
standing of Yokomichi’s analysis is intimately related to 
achieving an overview of the historical development of 
Noh, comprehending, in fact, ’’origin” itself. 

The form of Noh that occupies Yokomichi’s principal 
attention acquired its peculiar characteristics for 
specific historical reasons. One of these is that 
various song forms, including ’’popular songs,” were 
current during the period of the development of Noh. 

It is difficult to understand one of the most impor¬ 
tant points of Yokomichi’s analysis, the inevitabi¬ 
lity of a progression or sequence of short song forms 
into a ’’set,” ( jo-ka 3 josho and hon-ka ), without realiz¬ 
ing how important the availability of song has been 
in general to the various performing arts in Japan. 

Song was available, indeed necessary, to the Japa¬ 
nese performance tradition long before Noh. In this 
sense, song in the theatre is a principle that tran¬ 
scends Noh. Another principle that transcends Noh, 
in the sense of being true to the nature of other per¬ 
formance genres as welI, is the performer with two si¬ 
multaneous or alternate identities. In its widest 
dimension this fascination with the ’’doubled,” the 
superimposed, or simultaneous existence of two identi¬ 
ties can be seen as a general principle of certain 
aspects of Japanese culture. Specifically in terms 
of the long history of Japanese performance, this prin- 


Keene, op. cit. 


P. G. O’Neill, 
Early No Drama: 
Its Background, 
Character, and 
Development, 
1300-lUgQ 
(London: Lund 

Humphries, 1958) 
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Honda Yasuji, 
" N5 no Tanjo" 
CThe Birth of 
Noh], Ennen 
(Tokyo: Moku- 
ji-sha, 1969), 

p. 78. 


Ibid. , Tf Saimon 
kara No E n 
tFrom Incanta- 
tions to Noh]], 
p. 93. 


Honda Yasuji, 
M Gunkimono to 
sono Butaika* 1 
[]Military 
Romances and 
their Drama¬ 
tization]], 
Katarimono 
(Tokyo: Moku ji- 
sha, 1970), 

p. 18 . 


-cipl'e is sometimes identified by what is called niju- 
sei or niju-ko 2 o, a principle of doubling or of piling 
up. 

More directly to the point in the development of Noh 
itself, however, is the insight of Honda Yasuji of 
Waseda University. Honda has sketched a process of 
development from kamigakari —rites of possession— 
through to the shite in the form of Noh that Yoko- 
michi analyses. Another and related general principle 
he writes of is the historical process leading up to 
the staging, through costuming and disguise, of what 
had previously been a simple and "undisguised” story¬ 
telling event ( katarimono ). Seen in this way, dance 
and story-telling in Noh are an extension of shamanism— 
the manifestation of the spirit in the final stages 
of the possession of the shaman. If we care to en¬ 
large the view within which we see Yokomichi T s analysis, 
we can think of such an antecedent or prototype for the 
second part of Noh, the noehi-ba . The prototype of the 
mae-ba is also implicit in Honda f s insight. A central 
passage of a recited tale or dance is introduced>or 
prepared for in Noh by the events of the first three 
sections as defined by Yokomichi. This preparation 
is roughly analogous to the way in which the appear¬ 
ance of the spirit is prepared for or actually ef¬ 
fected by certain types of song or rhythm ihayashi) in 
kamigakari . In Honda f s terminology, the waki in 
Noh is a specific expression of a much larger pheno¬ 
menon. Honda believes that assistance given by partic¬ 
ipants in a shaman event, through song, rhythm, ques¬ 
tioning, obscene remarks, etc., derive from the same 
impulse that underlies the waki's role in Noh. 

These associations of Honda T s insights with Yokomichi f s 
analysis are not Yokomichi T s but our own. Neverthe¬ 
less, if we supplement Yokomichi T s analysis with other 
relevant contemporary studies of performance, it comes 
to imply a total view of Noh as an art form. 


Yokomichi Mario is director of music and choreographic 
studies in the Tokyo National Cultural Research Insti¬ 
tute. In 1963 he was awarded the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion’s Prize for his work on Noh. 

Frank Hoff holds a masters degree in classics and a 
doctorate in comparative literature. He is presently 
employed as assistant professor in the department of 
English, Tokyo Women’s College. His previously published 
work includes The Genial Seed: A Japanese Song Cycle 
issued by Mushinsha, Tokyo, and Grossman, New York. 

Willi Flindt has studied Noh performance with the 
Komparu school and has performed in such plays as Funa 
Benkei . He has also studied Noh’s music and each of its 
instruments. Flindt lives in Denmark and is affiliated 
with the University of Copenhagen. 
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elie 


L VI ill 1 


Like all the persecuted Jewish 
children, I passionately loved the 
prophet Elijah, the only saint who 
went up to heaven alive, in a chari¬ 
ot of fire, to go on through the 
centuries as the herald of deliver¬ 
ance. 

For no apparent reason, I pic¬ 
tured him as a Yemenite Jew: tall, 
somber, unfathomable. A prince 
ageless, rootless, fierce, turning 
up wherever he is awaited. Forever 
on the move, defying space and 
nature T s laws. It is the end which 
attracts him in all things, for he 
alone comprehends its mystery. In 
the course of his fleeting visits, 
he consoles the old, the orphan, 
the abandoned widow. He moves 
across the world, drawing it in his 
wake. In his eyes he holds a prom¬ 
ise he would like to set free, but 
he has neither the right nor the 
power to do so. Not yet. 

In my fantasy I endowed him with 
the majestic beauty of Saul and the 
strength of Samson. Let him lift 
his arm, and our enemies would fling 
themselves to the ground. Let him 
shout an order, and the universe 
would tremble: time would run 


From Legends of Our Time by Elie 
Wiesel . Copyright ©1968 by Elie 
Wiesel . Reprinted by permission of 
Holtj Rinehart and Winston> Ino.> 
Publishers 3 New York . 


faster so that we might arrive more 
quickly at the celestial palace 
where, since the first day of crea¬ 
tion, and, according to certain 
mystics, long before that, the 
Messiah has awaited us. 

A Yemenite Jew, I no longer know 
why. Perhaps because I had never 
seen one. For the child I then was, 
Yemen was not to be found on any map 
but somewhere else, in the kingdom 
of dreams where all sad children, 
from every city and every century, 
join hands to defy coercion, the 
passing years, death. 

Later on, I saw the prophet and 
had to admit my error. He was a 
Jew, to be sure, but he came from 
no farther away than Poland. More¬ 
over, he had nothing about him of 
the giant, the legendary hero. 
Pitiful, stoop-shouldered, he tight¬ 
ened his lips when he looked at you. 
His movements betrayed his weari 
ness, but his eyes were aflame. One 
sensed that, for him, the past was 
his only haven. 

It was the first night of Pass- 
over. Our household, brightly lit, 
was preparing to celebrate the 
festival of freedom. My mother and 
my two older sisters were bustling 
about the kitchen, the youngest was 
setting the table. Father had not 
yet returned from synagogue. 

I was upset: we were going to 
partake of the ritual meal with 
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only just the family, and I would 
have preferred having a guest as in 
preceding years. I recovered my 
good mood when the door opened and 
father appeared, accompanied by a 
poorly dressed, shivering, timid 
stranger. Father had approached 
him in the street with the custom¬ 
ary phrase: Kol diohfin yetei 
veyochat (Let him who is hungry 
come eat with us). 

”l f m not hungry,” the stranger 
had answered. 

M That makes no difference; come 
along anyway. No one should remain 
outside on a holiday evening.” 

Happy, my little sister set anoth¬ 
er place. I poured the wine. 

"May we begin?” my father asked. 

"Everything is ready,” my mother 
answered. 

Father blessed the wine, washed 
his hands and prepared to tell us, 
according to custom, of the exploits 
of our ancestors, their flight from 
Egypt, their confrontation with God 
and their destiny. 

"l T m not hungry,” our guest said 
suddenly. ”But I f ve something to 
say to you.” 

"Later,” my father answered, a 
bit surprised. 

”1 haven't time. 11 T s already 
too late.” 

I did not know that this was to 
be the last Seder, the last Passover 
meal we would celebrate in my 
father f s house. 

It was 1944. The German army had 
just occupied the region. In 
Budapest the Fascists had seized 
power. The Eastern front was at 
Korosmezo, barely thirty kilometers 
from our home. We could hear the 
cannon fire and, at night, the sky 
on the other side of the mountains 
turned red. We thought that the war 
was coming to an end, that libera¬ 
tion was near, that, like our 
ancestors, we were living our last 
hours in bondage. 

Jews were being abused in the 
streets; they were being humiliated, 
covered with insults. One rabbi 
was compelled to sweep the sidewalk. 
Our dear Hungarian neighbors were 


shouting: "Death to the Jews!” But 

our optimism remained unshakable. 

It was simply a question of holding 
out for a few days, a few weeks. 

Then the front would shift and once 
again the God of Abraham would save 
his people, as always, at the last 
moment, when all seems lost. 

The Haggadah, with its story of 
the Exodus, confirmed our hope. Is 
it not written that each Jew must 
regard himself, everywhere and at 
all times, as having himself come 
out of Egypt? And that, for each 
generation, the miracle will be 
renewed? 

But our guest did not see things 
that way. Disturbed, his forehead 
wrinkled, he troubled us. Moody and 
irritated, he seemed intent upon 
irritating us as well. 

"Close your books!” he shouted. 
"All that is ancient history. 

Listen to me instead.” 

We politely concealed our impa¬ 
tience. In a trembling voice, he 
began to describe the sufferings of 
Israel in the hour of punishment: 
the massacre of the Jewish community 
of Kolomai, then that of Kamenetz- 
Podolsk. Father let him speak, then 
resumed the ancient tale as though 
nothing had happened. My little 
sister asked the traditional four 
questions which would allow my 
father, in his answers, to explain 
the meaning and import of the 
holiday. "Why and in what way is 
this night different from all other 
nights?” "Because we were slaves 
under Pharaoh, but on this night 
God made us free men.” Discontent 
with both the question and the 
answer, our guest repeated them in 
his own way: "Why is this night not 
different from other nights? Why 
this continuity of suffering? And 
why us, always us? And God, why 
doesn T t he intervene? Where is the 
miracle? What is he waiting for? 
When is he going to put himself 
between us and the executioners?” 

His unexpected interruptions 
created a feeling of uneasiness 
around the table. As soon as one of 
us opened his mouth, our guest would 
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cut us short: 

"You concern yourselves with a 
past that f s three thousand years old 
and you turn away from the present: 
Pharaoh is not dead, open your eyes 
and see, he is destroying our people. 
Moses is dead, yes, Moses is dead, 
but not Pharaoh: he is alive, he’s 
on his way, soon he T I I be at the 
gates of this city , at the doors 
of this house: are you sure you f I I 
be spared?" 

Then, shrugging his shoulders, 
he read a few passages from the 
Haggadah: in his mouth, the 

words of praise became blasphemies. 

Father tried to quiet him, to 
reassure him: "You f re downhearted, 
my friend, but you must not be. 
Tonight we begin our holiday with 
rejoicing and gratitude." 

The guest shot him a burning 
glance and said: "Gratitude, did 
you say? For what? Piave you seen 
children butchered before their 
mother T s eyes? I have, I’ve seen 
them." 

"Later," said my father. "You’ll 
tell us all about that later." 

I listened to the guest and kept 
wondering: who is he? what does 
he want? I thought him sick and 
unhappy, perhaps mad. It was not 
until later that I understood: he 
was the prophet Elijah. And if he 
bore little resemblance to the 
Elijah of the Bible or to the prophet 
of my dreams, it is because each 
generation begets a prophet in its 
own image. In days of old, at the 
time of the kings, he revealed him¬ 
self as a wrathful preacher setting 
mountains and hearts on fire. Then, 
repentant, he took to begging in the 
narrow streets of besieged Jerusalem, 
to emerge, later as student in 
Babylonia, messenger in Rome, beadle 
in Mayence, Toledo, or Kiev. Today, 
he had the appearance and fate of 
a poor Jewish refugee from Poland 
who had seen, too close and too many 
times, the triumph of death over man 
and his prayer. 

I am still convinced that it was 
he who was our visitor. Quite often, 
of course, I find it hard to believe. 


Few and far between are those who 
have succeeded in seeing him. The 
road that leads to him is dark and 
dangerous, and the slightest misstep 
might bring about the loss of one’s 
soul. My Rebbe would cheerfully 
have given his life to catch one 
glimpse of him, if only for the span 
of a lightning flash, a single heart 
beat. How then had I deserved what 
is refused so many others? I do not 
know. But I maintain that the guest 
was Elijah. Moreover, I had proof 
of this soon afterward. 

Tradition requires that after 
the meal, before prayers are resumed 
a goblet of wine be offered the 
prophet Elijah, who, that evening, 
visits all Jewish homes, at the same 
moment, as though to emphasize the 
indestructibiIity of their ties 
with God. Accordingly, Father took 
the beautiful silver chalice no one 
ever used and filled it to the brim. 
Then he signaled my little sister 
to go to the door and ask the i I lus- 
trious visitor to come taste our 
wine. And we wanted to tell him: 
you see, we trust you; in spite of 
our enemies, in spite of the blood 
that has been shed, joy is not 
deserting us, we offer you this 
because we believe in your promise. 

In silence, aware of the impor¬ 
tance of the moment, we rose to our 
feet to pay solemn tribute to the 
prophet, with all the honor and 
respect due him. My little sister 
left the table and started toward 
the door when our guest suddenly 
cried out: 

"No! Little girl, come back! 

I’ll open the door myself!" 

Something in his voice made us 
shudder. We watched him plunge 
toward the door and open it with a 
crash. 

"Look," he cried out, "there’s 
no one there! No one! Do you hear 
me?" 

Whereupon he leaped out and left 
the door wide open. 

Standing, our glasses in our 
hands, we waited, petrified, for him 
to come back. My little sister, on 
the brink of tears, covered her 
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mouth with both hands. Father was 
the first to get hold of himself. 

In a gentle voice he cal led out 
after our guest: "Where are you, 
friend? Come back!" 

Silence. 

Father repeated his cal I in a 
more urgent tone. No reply. My 
cheeks on fire, I ran outside, sure 
I would find him on the porch: he 
was not there. I flew down the 
steps: he could not be far. But 
the only footsteps that resounded 
in the courtyard were my own. The 
garden? There were many shadows 
under the trees, but not his. 

Father, Mother, my sisters, and 
even our old servant, not knowing 
what to think, came out to join me. 
Father said: "I don’t understand." 

Mother murmured: "Where can he 
be hiding? Why?" 

My sisters and I went out into 
the street as far as the corner: 
no one. I started shouting: 
"H-e-e-y, friend, where are you?" 
Several windows opened: "What’s 
going on?" 

"Has anyone seen a foreign Jew 
with a stooped back?" 

"No." 

Out of breath, we a I I came 
together again in the courtyard. 
Mother murmured: "You f d think the 
earth swallowed him up." 

And Father repeated: "I don’t 
understand." 

It was then that a sudden thought 
flashed through my mind and became 
certainty: Mother is mistaken, 
it is the sky and not the earth 
that has split open in order to take 
him in. Useless to chase after him, 
he is not here anymore. In his 
fiery chariot he has gone back to 
his dwelIingplace, up above, to 
inform God’ what his blessed people 
are going to live through in the 
days to come. 

"Friend, come back," my father 
shouted one last time. "Come back, 
we’ll Iisten to you." 

"He can f t hear you anymore," I 
said. "He’s a long way off by now." 

Our hearts heavy, we returned to 


the table and raised our glasses one 
more time. We recited the custom¬ 
ary blessings, the Psalms, and, to 
finish, we sang Chad Gadya , that 
terrifying song in which, in the 
name of justice, evil catches evil, 
death calls death, until the Angel 
of Destruction, in his turn, has his 
throat cut by the Eternal himself, 
blessed-be-he. I always loved this 
naTve song in which everything 
seemed so simple, so primitive: the 
cat and the dog, the water and the 
fire, first executioners then 
victims, all undergoing the same 
punishment within the same scheme. 

But that evening the song upset 
me. I rebelled against the resigna¬ 
tion it implied. Why does God 
always act too late? Why didn’t 
he get rid of the Angel of Death 
before he even committed the first 
murder? 

Had our guest stayed with us, he 
is the one who would have asked 
these questions. In his absence, 

I took them up on my own. 

The ceremony was coming to an 
end, and we did not dare look at 
one another. Father raised his 
glass one last time and we repeated 
after him: "Next year in 
Jerusalem." None of us could know 
that this was our last Passover 
meaI as a famiIy. 

I saw our guest again a few 
weeks later. The first convoy was 
leaving the ghetto; he was in it. 

He seemed more at ease than his 
companions, as if he had already 
taken this route a thousand times. 
Men, women, and children, all of 
them carrying bundles on their backs, 
blankets, valises. He alone was 
empty-handed. 

Today I know what I did not know 
then: at the end of a long trip 
that was to last four days and three 
nights he got out in a small railway 
sation, near a peaceful little town, 
somewhere in Silesia, where his 
fiery chariot was waiting to carry 
him up to the heavens: is that not 
proof enough that he was the 
prophet EIijah? 
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It is a pitch black October 
night deep in the mountains. 

In the background the rising 
moon is hidden behind a stand 
of soaring pines, and the sounds 
of the wind and a mountain 
stream can be heard. 

Voices are calling in the 
distance. It is hard to make 
out what the voices are say¬ 
ing as they echo through the 
mountains, but it seems a 
search is in progress. 

Two diminutive black figures, 
like small animals, move in 
the shadows of the underbrush. 

The voices approach. There 
appear to be two men calling, 
n Yasuda!” " Ito !" 

One of the small, black figures 
darts out of the brush and 
scampers in among the trees. 

Be is followed by the second 
figure, who also disappears 
in the darkness. 

Two men enter, carrying a flash¬ 
light and a lantern respective¬ 
ly . They are Teacher,, attired 
in military cap and leggings, 
and Kotobukiya., whose flapping 
kimono skirts have been tucked 
up into his sash. 

Teacher: Ito!!! Yasuda!!! 

Kotobukiya: Nobody f s going to 
scold you! Come out of there! 

Teacher: Ito!!! Yasuda!!! 


Kotobukiya: Where could they have 
gotten to? 

Teacher: I swear, I just don’t 

know what to do with these kids. 
More trouble than a pack of mon¬ 
key s! 

Kotobukiya: I guess being a 

school teacher doesn’t make this 
war any easier, does it? 

Teacher: You can say that again. 

I left my wife and children back 
in Tokyo when I came up here. 

I T ve got my family to worry about, 
and there hasn’t been a word from 
Tokyo in over a month . . .Oh, 
damn! (His shoelace has broken.) 
Give me a little light, there, 
wiI I you? 

Kotobukiya: What happened? 

Teacher: Talk about living on a 
shoestring . . . Times are so bad 
even they’re a luxury. (He begins 
to tie the broken ends together.) 

Kotobukiya: From what I hear, 
Tokyo’s getting a pretty bad 
beating. 

Teacher: I’d like a chance to go 

and take a look for myself. I 
heard the trains are running again. 

Kotobukiya: Couldn’t say. 

Teacher: It’s all because I lost 
my temper and hit the kid . . . 

Why is that boy Yasuda always 
wetting his bed? Is that something 
for a fifth-grader to do? 

Kotobukiya: He’s only a child, 
your honor. He’ll grow out of it. 

Teacher: Even Ito’s got to get 
in on the troublemaking! I swear! 

. . . (Finishing with his shoes) 
Thanks. 

Kotobukiya: Be getting along then, 
wiI I we? 
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Teacher (fed up): Where does this 
path lead from here? I’ve got a 
weak heart, and these mountains 
aren’t doing me any good. 

Kotobukiya: Not much farther now, 
your honor. Another eight miles 
and we’ll be in Okuzawa. 

Teacher: Eight miles! It’s 
hard to believe they could have 
gone that far. We f ve looked every¬ 
where and still can’t find them. 
Maybe they didn f t run into the 
mountains after all. 

Kotobukiya: But we f re responsible, 
your honor. Those kids were 
evacuated from Tokyo. You’re their 
teacher, and they’re living in my 
lodge. We just have to look until 
we find them. 

Teacher (screwing up his courage): 
You T re absolutely right. You T ve 
got a point there. Why, today 
children are one of Japan’s most 
vital resources. If we just tell 
ourselves all this trouble is for 
the sake of our country . . . 

Kotobukiya: Master I to! Master 
Yasuda! 

Both men exit. It is silent 
for a moment. Then a small 
figure crawls out of the 
forest. He seems to be 
planning to escape in the di¬ 
rection opposite the one 
Teacher and Kotobukiya 
have taken. 

Yutaka (whispering): Keita, come 
on. Hurry! 

Keita (enters, crying): I T ve got 
a tummy ache! 

Yutaka: Quit bawling. Come on! 

Keita: I want to go back to Tokyo. 

I want my mommy! 

Yutaka: Cut it out, I said. Come 
on! 


Bewildered, both boys remain 
crouched in the shadows . Keita 
sobs. Yu kino, a girl of inde¬ 
terminate age, looking ten at 
one moment, fourteen or fifteen 
the next, suddenly runs in from 
nowhere. Stealthily she 
approaches the two fugitives. 

Yukino: Look like a couple of 
evacuees to me. 

Keita and Yutaka stare at her in 
surprise. 

Lost, aren’t you? And hungry, too, 

I 1 1 I bet. (She laughs.) Then 
you f d best call Lord Kaison. Go 
ahead, try it. Try it, I said! 
’’Lord Kaison!!!” Like that. 

Keita and Yutaka: Lord Kaison! 

Yukino (laughing): Good. Good. 

Now I’ll bring you something to 
eat. You wait here. Just stay in 
the shadows and wait. 

Keita and Yutaka crawl backward 
into the darkness. 

That should do. Now just keep 
quiet and wait right there. (She 
exits, running.) 

The sounds of the mountain 
stream seem loud in the silence. 
The moon has risen higher in 
the sky. An owl cries, and 
imitating it, their voices 
overlapping. Old Woman enters. 

Old Woman: Hooo! Hooo! Ho! Hooo! 
Hooo! Ho! Hooo! Now I could have 
sworn I heard somebody call Lord 
Kaison. Maybe I was just hearing 
things. Maybe it was that old owl. 
But there’s Lord Kaison’s moon 
rising in the sky. Isn’t any 
wonder the birds and beasts long 
for him. How she rises! How she 
rises! It’s just as it was the 
night Lord Kaison first appeared 
before me. 
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Her tone changes as she begins 
to repeat the legend of Kaison 3 
Priest of Hitachi. 

’’That day Benkei, Priest of 
Musashi, was attired In raven- 
braided armor marked with yellow 
crests, and he was armed with a 
great halberd, which he gripped In 
the middle. In his service were 
seven warriors: Kataoka Hachlro, 
the two Suzuki brothers, Washio-no- 
Sabur5, MashIo-no-JurC, Ise-no- 
Saburo, and Hanshlro of BIzen. 

But eleven men, not the least of 
whom was Kalson, Priest of Hitachi, 
had abandoned His Lordship Yoshi- 
tsune . . . 

Tosenbo's Voice (joining in): 

” . . . and from the estate in 
Hiraizumi, where His Lordship 
concealed himself, fled headlong 
for their lives, fled headlong for 
their Iives.” 

Tosenbo appears out of the 
darkness. 

It’s been a long time, a long time 
since I heard your voice. I missed 
you. 

Old Woman (Shrewishly) : If you 
wanted to hear my voice so badly, 
you should have showed up when you 
were supposed to. Now you can take 
your ugly puss and mountain- 
priest’s nonsense and be on your 
way. Spare me the sight. 

Tosenbo: Is that any way to greet 

me? I was up in the mountains, 
and I caught a cold. (Coughs.) 
That’s why I’m late. Don’t get so 
upset. 

Old Woman: Caught a cold, did 
you? It’s proof your heart’s not 
in your prayers. It’s a wonder you 
still have the nerve to foilow the 
way of Lord Kaison! 

Tosenbo: I can’t win with you. 

I may be late, but even so I’ve 
been running all night to get here. 


You could at least pretend you’re 
glad to see me. 

Old Woman: Where’s my present? 

What did you bring me? 

Tosenbo: Now, now, you can wait 
till we get to the house, can’t 
you? I wanted to buy you something 
nice, but money doesn’t go far 
these days, you know. But it’s the 
thought that counts, after all. 

Old Woman: The thought? Who needs 
it? No money, no bed. 

Tosenbo: With the war bad as it is 
these days, I hardly get any alms 
at a I I. Rice is rationed, wheat’s 
regulated. Wherever I’ve been, 
people have fed me nothing but 
potatoes. 

Old Woman: You must’ve eaten 
plenty, too - you even look like 
one! A lot of nerve you’ve got 
poking that potato-puss of yours 
around here. Get out of my sight! 

Tosenbo: You’re going to hurt my 
feelings if you don’t watch out. 

I thought we meant more to each 
other than that. 

Old Woman: You go down to the town 
and come back when you’ve got some 
money saved. Then I might recon¬ 
sider. Hooo! It would have to 
cloud up just when we had such a 
beautiful moon. It’s all because 
you showed up, potato priest. . 
Can’t stand the sight! (Exits.) 

Tosenbo: Wait . . . (whimpering) 
You treat me Iike a stranger! 

What do you want me to do? (He 
seats himself on a tree stump.) 

Lord Kaison! Tell me what to do! 
Help me understand! 

Something moves in the shadows 
of the trees. Tosenbo turns 
and listens. 

Who’s there? 
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There is the sound of the two 
hoys in flight. Tosenbo leaps 
into the underbrush and oomes 
out dragging the boys by the 
scruff of the neck. 

Now l f ve got you! Where are you 
two from? What ! re you doing 
wandering around here in the middle 
of the night? Let me see what you 
look like. (He looks at them in 
turn.) Well, what do you know. 

City kids, aren f t you? I know a 
city brat when I see one ... So 
that f s it! There was a big 
commotion in the lodge at the foot 
of the mountain as I was passing 
through. Something about evacuee 
kids getting lost. You must be the 
ones they meant. No mistake about 
it. You f re the ones, aren’t you? 

. . . Now there’s an idea! Listen, 
I’ll take you back where you 
belong. But mind you, I’m not 
doing it for the reward. Remember 
that. All right, let’s go. Let’s 
go. 

Yutaka: We don’t want to go! 

We’re waiting for Lord Kaison to 
come back. 

Keita: Lord Kaison! 

Tosenbo: You mean you met Lord 
Ka i son? 

The two boys, held by the scruff 
of the neck 3 manage to nod. 

And what did this Lord Kaison look 
Iike? Out with it! 

Keita (painfully): It was a girl. 

Yutaka (similarly): A pretty girl. 

Tosenbo (laughing): That must have 
been Yukino. Waiting for Yukino, 
are you? (Laughs.) Then you’ll 
be wanting to bring money with you. 
(He begins to walk 3 still gripping 
the boys firmly by the neck.) 

That way you’ll be able to meet her 
whenever your heart desires. Now 
come along with you. That’s it, 


one foot after the other. 


Blackout. 



Old Woman's house in the shade 
of the mountain. It is a 
dilapidated structure> unremark¬ 
able except for the Shinto alter 
that immediately catches the 
eye. Straw matting is spread in 
the yard in front of the house> 
covered with nuts put out to 
dry. Persimmons and white 
radishes are also being dried. 
Reddish sunbeams filter in 
from the late afternoon sky. 

Old Woman stands under the 
eaves. In the yard stand two 
Young Men 3 factory workers in 
military caps. Each carries 
a basket filled with mush¬ 
rooms . 

Old Woman: What’s that, the 
fortunes I tell are no good? And 
what’s wrong with them, I’d like 
to know? 

Young Man 1: They just don’t 
come true, that’s all. They’re 
a I I wrong! 

Young Man 2: Not one’s hit its 
mark. You’ve got a lot of nerve, 
claiming you’re a medium for the 
gods! You’re just trying to con 
people out of their money. 

Young Man 1: It’s fraud. Fraud, 
that’s all it is. We should 
never have given you that money. 

Young Man 2: We’ve come to get it 
back. We figured, since the for¬ 
tunes didn’t come true . . . 
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Old Woman: Listen to that, wiI I 
you? If you think money T s all 
that matters, you T ve got another 
thing coming. FortuneteI Iing T s 
delicate business. The medium 
and the believer have to be united 
heart and soul. Otherwise the 
gods won f t deign to reveal the 
truth. If you want a fortune 
that’ll come true, then come back 
when you’re ready to address the 
gods sincerely. From the looks of 
things, all you’re really after is 
a day off from the factory to go 
mushroom hunting. 

Young Men hide their baskets . 

(Laughing) What do you expect? 

You come to me in the right state 
of mind, and I’ll see that you 
forget all the pain of this 
fleeting world. Whenever you’re 
sad or in pain, just call on Lord 
Kaison. Then the world will turn 
to paradise. Now on your way with 
you. (She shoulders a basket her¬ 
self and exits.) 

Young Man 1: Never saw such a sly 
old bitch! 

Young Man 2: We came out of our 
way to stop in here, and all for 
nothing. 

Young Man 1 : Let’s go. 

Yukino enters with a bag full of 
nuts over her shoulder. Young 
Men stare at her with obvious 
interest. 

Young Man 2: Hello there. Grown 
some, haven’t you? How old would 
you be now? And by the way, 
where’s your old man at? 

Young Man 1: Leave off her. 

There’s no point in messing around 
with kidstuff. 

Young Man 2: Children get born 
and not a man in the house. Ain’t 
it a wonder? 


Young Man 1: Maybe that’s the 
reason she acts like the gods’ 
gift to the world! 

Young Men exit 3 laughing. 

Paying them no attention 3 
Yu kino goes about spreading 
her harvest on the straw mat¬ 
ting. Yutaka and Keita sneak 
around from behind the house 
and peer out at her. 

Yutaka (under his breath): Lord 
Ka ison! 

Keita (similarly): Lord Kaison! 

Yukino: Who’s there? Where’re 
you hiding? 

The boys show themselves. 

Well, look at this. You’re the 
evacuee kids from the other night. 
It’s all right, you can come over 
here. 

Keita (removing a small good-luck 
pouch from around his neck): Here. 
It’s for you. 

Yukino: What is it? (She opens 
the pouch and removes a folded 
bill.) Money! Ten whole yen! 

For me? 

Keita nods. 

Then you can stay here. (To 
Yutakaj You go home. 

Yutaka: Mine’s sewn in here. 

(He rips the lining from the cuff 
of his coat with his teeth.) 

Yukino: Hurry, let me see. 

Yutaka (removing a ten-yen bill) : 
See! This one’s for you, too. 

Yukino: Today’s my day! Ten yen 
each! Don’t be asking for it 
back, now. It’s mine, you hear? 

Keita: Please, Lord Kaison! 
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Yukino: i f m not Lord Kalson. 

Lord Kaison T s over there in the 
closet. You want to see him? 

Both boys nod . 

Then I’ll show you. But don’t 
tell the old woman. I’m doing this 
special for you. It’s a secret. 
Come on. 

Yukino enters the house . The 
two boys remove their sneakers 
and follow her . 

Sit down over there. (She opens 
the closet and removes a lustrous, 
black wooden box about three feet 
square.) Remember, it’s a secret. 
Just look, don’t touch. Shhh! 

(She removes the lid.) 

Seated inside the box is an 
almost simian, brown-black 
mummy . The mummy is dressed in 
a gold-brocade cowl and habit . 
The boys look at the figure in 
awe . 

See? This is Lord Kaison. Take 
a good look. This is Lord Kaison’s 
mummy, 

Keita and Yutaka are both 
speechless . 

(Replacing the lid) I can’t 
show him to you for long. 

The boys exchange glances . 

In the distance Old Woman's 
voice can be heard calling 

Yukino. 

Uh-oh! The old woman’s coming. 

Help me put this back. (She 
pushes the box back into the 
closet.) Hurry up, in here, 
quick. Hurry up! Hurry up! 

Yukino and the two boys hide 
in the closet . A crow rasps 
harshly . Old Woman enters, 
swinging the basket she has 
filled with mushrooms . 


Old Woman: Yukino! Hm, looks 
like she’s not back yet. What 
could she be up to? 

Tosenbo enters with a basket of 
kindling on his back. 

Tosenbo: Please, I’m begging you. 
Look. Don’t be saying those aw¬ 
ful things to me. I can’t stand 
it when you say those things to me. 
Please! 

Old Woman: Are you still running 
off at the mouth? Never saw such 
a heap of mush call itself a man! 

If you still don’t understand 
I’ll tell you again: You’re a 
good-for-nothing mountain priest 
and ever since you sailed in here 
you been keeping your big mouth 
open and stuffing my vittles in! 

Tosenbo: I know. I know. But 
what can I do? It’ll be winter 
soon. Sending me back on the road 
now’s the same as sending me 
out to die. Please! You know I 
can’t forget the feel of your 
smooth, soft skin! 

Old Woman laughs derisively . 

I’m begging you. Please! As soon 
as spring comes I’ll leave, I’ll 
work. Just let me stay here for 
the winter. 

Old Woman: No. Yukino and I’d 
both starve to death trying to 
feed the likes of you. And if 
anything happened to us, who’d 
carry on Lord Kaison’s bloodline? 

I’m wife to Lord Kaison, and 
Yukino’s his grandchild. We 
can’t be starving to death for 
nobody. If you want to stay 
here, there’s only one way you’ll 
do it: mummification. 

Tosenbo: Mummification? 

Old Woman: That’s right. Nothing 
to be surprised at. It was just 
about this time of year that Lord 
Kaison began his. It was a lean 
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year, that, without a decent 
harvest in these parts. It was 
warm all winter long, but it got 
cold enough as soon as spring 
rolled around. May came and we 
were still wearing our heavy 
jackets. June came and there was 
frost and sleet. July came and 
it rained like it would never stop. 

I thought the sky had caved in. 
Sixty-six days it fell. No one 
was surprised when the rice and 
wheat crops failed, but then even 
the millet wilted in the fields. 
Farmers sent their daughters to 
brothels in the town and tried to 
make ends meet that way. That’s 
when Lord Kaison said he’d sacri¬ 
fice himself, become a mummy for 
his people. He sat with his legs 
crossed facing west. And he 
chanted prayers in praise of the 
Lord Buddha. And not so much as a 
drop of water passed his lips. 

And on the eighty-eighth day the 
process was complete. (She brings 
her hands together in an attitude 
of prayer.) Isn’t it time for 
you to make up your mind as well? 

Tosenbo: That’s . . . that’s 
asking too much! 

Old Woman: There isn’t anything 
painful about it. All you have to 
do is stop eating. I’ll help you. 
You can start right away. 

Tosenbo: Now? 

Old Woman: It’s the best season. 
You don’t dry properly in the 
spring or summer. Tend to rot. 

The finished product’s no good at 
all. Fall weather’s best: you 
dry fast and turn out nice and 
crisp because there isn’t any 
moisture in the air, 

Tosenbo: Stop . . . stop it! Stop 
it! Going back on the road’s still 
better than becoming a mummy. 
There’s at least some chance I’ll 
survive. I’m going. Don’t try 
to stop me. I’m going. (He starts 
to leave.) You’re sure you won’t 


be lonely without me? You’ll be 
sIeeping a lone all winter. 

Old Woman: I guess it will be 
lonely without somebody around. 

Tosenbo: The snow’ll come riding 
aback the north wind. Hew! Hew! 
The wind’ll blow so hard through 
the cracks you’ll have to hold 
down your freckles so they won’t 
blow away. It’ll get colder and 
colder and colder until even your 
eyelashes get icicles. It isn’t 
a time you’ll be wanting to spend 
a I one. 

Old Woman: Maybe, but . . . No. 
Duty first. I won’t stop you. 

On your way with you! On your 
way with you! 

Tosenbo: You’re a heartless beast, 
you are! A heartless beast! 

Old Woman (rolling Tosenbo's 
clothes into a ball and tossing 
them to him): Here! 

Tosenbo (weeping): How many men 
have you made into mummies so far? 
I’m afraid to even think. But the 
memory of your warm, white flesh! 
Ah! It makes me hate you all the 
more! (He exits> weeping.) 

Old Woman: Goodbye to bad rubbish! 
A lot of nerve he’s got. Can’t 
forget my flesh, can he? (She 
cackles scornfully.) Let me see 
now,' it’s about time we started 
supper, but where could that Yu- 
kino have gotten to? 

Old Woman picks up the two pair 
of sneakers left in front of 
the house. 

Will you look at this now? . . . 
Who’s hiding in my house? Where 
are you? Come out of there before 
I tan your hides! (She flings 
open the closet.) 

Yukino and the boys 3 hugging 
each other in frightj release 
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a terrified squeal. 

Oh! It’s quite a den of thieves 
I’ve uncovered, now, isn’t it? 

You certainly had me outsmarted 
for a while there. Now out with 
you! 

The children crawl out timidly . 

Yukino: We didn’t mean anything. 

Old Woman: You just keep quiet. 

I’ll take care of you later. Stand 
up straight there! Evacuee kids, 
eh? Let f s hear your names then. 

Your names, I said! 

Yuraka: My name’s I to Yutaka. 

Old Woman: Hm. That T s what we 
like to see, a little pluck. That’s 
a man for you. What about you? 

Keita: My name is . . . (His eyes 
downcast 3 he is unable to reply.) 

Yutaka: He’s Yasuda Keita. 

Old Woman: Hmmm. (She stares hard 
at the two.) 

Yukino: They gave me money. Look! 

Old Woman: What’s that? They gave 
you money? (Angrily) Yukino! You 
are Lord Kaison f s granddaughter. 

It f s all right to take money from 
men for a reason, but taking money 
for nothing T s beggar’s business. 

And we aren’t beggars yet! 

Yukino: Then l f ll give it back. 

Old Woman: Not so fast. I ’ve got 
an idea. Now listen here, Master 
Yutaka, Master Keita, I’ll tell you 
the story of Lord Kaison if you T I I 
contribute this money to our 
shrine. How’s that? 

The boys nod their assent. 

You agree, then? 

Nod. 


That T s a relief . Now everybody’s 
happy. Good. Good. Yukino, get 
things ready. 

Yukino: Yes, ma’am. 

Old Woman pushes the boys back¬ 
ward and seats them against the 
wall. Yukino pulls the box 
from the closet> takes up a 
priest r s staff with jangling 
brass rings hung loosely from 
the top and sits down. 

Old Woman: As everything seems in 
order we will begin our worship of 
Lord Kaison, Priest of Hitachi. 

(She opens the box.) 

Yukino shakes her staffs rat¬ 
tling the brass rings. 

Our Lord, Kaison, was a retainer 
of the iI Iustrious_warrior of the 
Minamoto clan, Kuro Hogan Yoshi- 
tsune. He accompanied his master 
from the capital on the long road 
into these very provinces of the 
deep north. Lord Yoshitsune had 
subdued the haughty warriors of 
the Heike clan, but evil detrac¬ 
tors had conjured false doubts in 
the mind of his brother Yoritomo, 
who remained in the East at the 
seat of government. It was the 
spring of the year 1185. Yoshi¬ 
tsune and his faithful retainer, 
the great warrior Benkei, disguised 
as mountain priests, proceeded down 
the north road in flight, enduring 
countless hardships on their way. 
Their aim was Hiraizumi and the 
protection of the noble patriarch 
of the Fujiwara clan, Hidehira. 

It was among the retainers who 
followed Yoshitsune that Kaison, 
Priest of Hitachi, was to be found. 

Yukino shakes her staff. 

Well? You understood a I I of that, 
didn’t you? Let’s see you bow. 

The two boys press their hands 
to the ground and touch their 
foreheads to them in a formal 
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act of obeisance. 

Good. Good. (She closes the cover 
of the box.) You are among the few 
fortunate enough to behold Lord 
Kaison’s saving grace. Whenever 
you are sad, whenever you are in 
pain, think of Lord Kaison and he 
will send his aid. If I say so, 
you can be sure it T s the truth. 

Yutaka: But . . . 

Old Woman: What T s that? 

Yutaka: But why do you have Lord 
Kaison’s mummy in your house? 

Old Woman: Because Lord Kaison 
came and lived here for a while. 
Then he passed away. 

Yutaka: But . . . but Yoshitsune 
Iived a Iong time ago. 

Old Woman: That’s right. A long, 
long time ago. 11 1 I I be more than 
seven hundred and fifty years. But 
what’s so strange about that? Lord 
Kaison has survived in this world 
for seven hundred and fifty years. 
He’s a kind of prophet. Yes, 
there’s been at least one real 
prophet in this world. ! saw him 

with these very eyes. 

The light of dusk has vanished 
and it is night. The house is 
dark 3 and the moon is on the 
rise. An owl hoots. 

With these very eyes! Ah! It 
seems like only yesterday! I was 
a girl of eighteen, light in body 
and light in soul, burning Iike a 
flame. It was a night bright with 
the moon and filled with the sound 
of acorns dropping from the trees. 
The moonlight was so beautiful, I 
went out to take a walk in the 
woods. AM of a sudden Lord Kaison 
appeared out of the blackness and 
stood before me. 

Out of the darkness of Old Wom¬ 
an's yard a figure approaches . 


It is an old man carrying a 
biwa. He strikes a low chord. 

Kaison (with intensity): You may 
search through the annals of the 
past, but often as you hear the 
word, seldom is courage to be found. 
(He strikes a chord.) But one who 
amazed all who beheld him was that 
incomparable warrior, the youngest 
son of Yoshitomo, Chief of the im¬ 
perial Stables of the Left, Kuro 
Yoshitsune. (Biwa.) 

Old Woman (as a girl of eighteen): 
Who are you, sir? 

Kaison: My name? Why, I am what 
has become of Kaison, Priest of 
Hitachi. 

Old Woman: Really? Then you’re 
the famous Lord Kaison that every¬ 
body taIks about! 

Kaison: Ah, then you know my name? 

Old Woman: Yes, I’ve heard it of¬ 
ten in my mother’s bedtime stories. 
But this is the first time I’ve 
seen your face. 

Kaison: Well, well . . . but no, 

I am hardly fit to stand before you. 
Please hear my story. I am Kaison, 
whose cowardice remains unmatched. 

At the battle of the Koromo River 
I turned my back on His Lordship 
Yoshitsune and fled for my life in 
the heat of battle! I was terrified 
of wat! And terrified of dying! 

I betrayed Lord Yoshitsune and I 
ran! 

Old Woman: How terrible! Weren’t 
you ashamed? How could you have 
been such a coward? 

Kaison: I ran. I was a coward. 

Ah, I hate myself for what I did! 

I despise myself, but it doesn’t 
change a thing. My heart is as 
heavy with guilt as before. Ever 
since that time I’ve wandered from 
viI I age to viI I age, from town to 
town, doing penance for my crime. 
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For seven hundred and fifty years 
I T ve shed tears of guilt for my 
irredeemable sin. 

Old Woman: They say everyone is 
born in sin and no one can live 
without committing sins by the 
score. 

Kaison: That ! s right, that f s right. 
But the people of this world are 
crystal pure compared with me. I 
take every sin in the world upon 
myself, to live as an example to 
others. Look at me! Even my eyes 
no longer see! 

Old Woman: How pitiful you are! 

Have you gone blind, too? They say 
that people must pay for their sins, 
but you are sad indeed. You must 
be very unhappy. 

Kaison: No, all my pain is for my 
people. I only pray that they may 
have peace in this world and a bet¬ 
ter lot in the next. Now I must 
leave you. Farewell. (He starts 
to leave.) 

Old Woman: Please wait. Come to 
my house. There’s only my mother 
and me. You can rest for a while. 
Please, Lord Kaison. Come, IMI 
lead you by the hand. 

Kaison: I f m much obi iged, my child. 

Old Woman: My goodness, this path 
is bright as day. The moon is 
round as a ball in the sky! (She 
laughs.) 

Kaison: That day Benkei, Priest of 
Musashi, was attired in raven- 
braided armor marked with yellow 
crests, and he was armed with a 
great halberd . . . 

The two figures vanish in the 
darkness . 

The interior of the house is 
dark 3 and not a sound is to be 
heard . 

Moonlight fills the yard . An 
owl is hooting . 


Holding a lantern aloft to 
light his way 3 Kotobukiya 
enters . 

Kotobukiya (behind him): This way, 
your honor. 

Teacher enters 3 stumbling . He 
carries a flashlight . 

This is the house I was telling you 
about. 

Teacher: It’s so dark. Do you 
really think they’re here? 

Kotobukiya: The old charcoal man 
said he saw them go in. 

Teacher: This place gives me the 
creeps! 

Kotobukiya: Mil give ’em a call. 

Hello! Anybody home? It’s me, from 
the Kotobuki Lodge at the foot of 
the mountain. (He moves closer and 
shines his light into the house.) 

Yukino is asleep in the corner 
of the room. Yutaka and Keita 
are lying face-down on the floor . 

They’re here, your honor! Both of 
them. 

Teacher (running): Yasuda! Ito! 
Where’s your sense of national spir¬ 
it? What do you mean running away 
like this again? You’re incorrigi¬ 
ble! How often are you going to 
make me worry like this? Japan will 
never win the war with patriots like 
you! Get up! Get up, I said! 

Kotobukiya (lifting the boys r heads 
and examining them carefully) : Now, 
now, your honor, come here and take 
a look at this. No doubt about it. 
Their souls have been spirited away 
by gob Iins. 

Teacher: Goblins! 

Kotobukiya: Their eyes are wide 
open, but they don’t recognize us. 
They can’t see a thing. If you try 
to call them back too fast, their 
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souls will get mixed up and never 
find their right places. 

Teacher: That f s the most unscien¬ 
tific . . . 

Kotobukiya: No, your honor, this 
has already happened four or five 
times to women and children from 
the village. You just let their 
souls stay out of their bodies too 
long and see! They 1 I I run into the 
mountains and won’t come back for 
years. This isn’t science, your 
honor, this is serious business. 

Teacher: Maybe. 

Kotobukiya: Let’s just carry them 
back home quietly. 

Teacher: But this fortuneteller 
seems pretty suspicious to me, 
luring children into her den! I 
think we ought to inform the police. 

Kotobukiya: Oh, no, your honor. 

The old woman here is a blood rela¬ 
tive of Lord Kaison. We couldn’t 
do that. Anyway, we have to take 
these chiIdren home. 

Teacher: Who’s that? She’s a 
blood relative of whose? 

Kotobukiya: I’ll tell you as we’re 

walking. (He -places one of the 
children on Teacher's back.) 

Teacher (unsteadily): Really . . . 
Listen, I’ve got a weak heart, I 
tell you. This kind of thing isn’t 
doing me any good at all. 

Kotobukiya (hoisting the other child 
onto his own back): It’s a cruel 
world, that’s for sure. (Exits.) 

Teacher: I left my wife and chil¬ 
dren back in Tokyo when I came up 
here. . . (Exits.) 

The moonlight is brighter than 
ever. Old Woman returns with 
tong stalks of pampas grass over 
her shoulder. 


Old Woman: The mountains and 
valleys are bright as day. The light 
illumines unknown reaches of the 
soul, confounds and excites the 
mind. It’s unreal. (She gazes at 
the moon and murmurs 3 "Lord Kaison!") 


Curtain 



It is a snowy y blustery March 
night in the Kotobuki Lodge. 

An earthen foyer engulfs the 
raised floor of tatami matSj 
which in turn surround a square 
fireplace where charcoal burns 
and a pot has been set to boil. 
Kotobukiya is busy stirring the 
contents of the pot. Yutaka, 
Keita, and three other boys are 
sitting with their backs to the 
wall 3 pensively listening to 
Teacher. 

Teacher (beginning to succumb to the 
contagious accent of the area): Now 
then, we won’t know the details un¬ 
til word comes from Tokyo. But one 
thing’s for sure. Today our country 
is at war, and nobody knows how long 
the war will last. Do you remember 
we talked about the Hundred Years’ 
War? Well? 

The boys nod. 

What kind of an answer is that? 

Let’s see you show a little spirit! 

Boys (together): Yes, sir. 

Teacher: That’s better. We must 
endure the unendurable! We must 
be loyal through thick and thin! 

We must be baI Is of fire to an¬ 
nihilate the Anglo-American pigs! 
What did the Emperor Jimmu say? 
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Boys (in unison): "Fight and die 
for glory! Fight and die for 
g lory!" 

Teacher: That’s right. That’s the 
spirit of the loyal Japanese. Your 
homes have been burned by the enemy. 
Your school has burned down, too. 

But even if something has happened 
to your mothers and fathers, you 
should rejoice that they could lay 
down their lives for the greater 
glory of their country. That’s 
the Japanese Spirit! You boys 
mustn’t let a little bad news like 
this get you down. (Reciting) 

"From thoughts of self shall I be 
free/My lord’s poor shield for to 
be!" These petty desires to go 
home, to fill your stomachs with 
food, are pure selfishness. Your 
brothers, be they draftees or volun¬ 
teers in the kamikaze squads, are 
fighting courageously on the land, in 
the sky, and on the sea! All is for 
His Highness the Emperor! All is 
for Imperial Japan! Let’s sing 
together, then. (He assumes the 
posture of a conductor.) "Were I 
to Fight." 

Boys (chorally): 

Were I to fight on seas so high. 
Then in their waters I would die! 
And if I fought in mountains high. 
Then in their grasses I would die! 

My lord’s great cause I’d not 
forget, 

I’d give my life and ne’er re¬ 
gret! 

Teacher: This ends our talk for 
tonight. 

Boys (loudly in unison): Long Live 
the Emperor! Long Live the Empress! 
Goodnight Mother! Goodnight Father! 
Pleasant dreams! (They how deeply 

to TeacherJ 

Teacher: Good boys. Good boys. 

Kotobukiya: How would you boys like 
a cup of hot toddy? There’s not 


enough to go around, so don’t let 
the others see, you hear? (He dis¬ 
tributes cups.) Careful, now, it’s 
hot. I’ll bet you’re the one, 
aren’t you? Snitched some dried 
fruit and ate it in the outhouse the 
other day. Careful there, don’t 
drop it. 

Teacher: Take your cups into the 
corridor and drink it there. When 
you’re finished, go upstairs to 
bed. And don’t forget to go to 
the bathroom first, either. 

The boys exit silently, cups 
in hand. 

(Grumbling) Glad that’s over. To 
tell the truth, these talks depress 
the hell out of me. "My lord’s 
poor shield for to be!" 

Kotobukiya: Poor kids. Just think, 
wiped out. Not a single member of 
their families left alive. 

Teacher: Not so loud! (He looks 
anxiously in the direction of the 
door.) That’s the way it looks. 

Kotobukiya: Really something, isn’t 
it? Five kids losing their folks 
a I I at once. Really something. 

Tokyo must be in pretty bad shape. 

Teacher: No doubt about it. It’s 
hard to tell how things are going 
to turn out. 

Kotobukiya (proffering a cup of 
hot toddy): But there’s no chance 
of our losing the war, is there? 

Teacher: Kotobukiya! Show a little 
faith, man, show a little faith! 
(Sipping the contents of his cup) 

Say, this is good! In any case, 
our school was right in the heart of 
Tokyo. Most of those kids’ houses 
were in the main shopping area 
around there. The school and the 
houses must have gotten it all at 
once. 

Kotobukiya: Are air raids bad as all 
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that? 

Teacher: Yes, and now they’ve start¬ 
ed what you call saturation bomb¬ 
ing. When we lost all contact with 
those kids’ families, I began to fear 
the worst. But now there’s no room 
left for doubt. There’s not a soul 
I eft alive. 

Kotobukiya: It makes your hair stand 

on end. 

Teacher: It was really a relief 
for me, though: I evacuated my 
family to my wife’s parents’ house 
in the country during the New Year’s 
hoiiday. 

Kotobukiya: But without folks, 
what’s going to happen to them? 

Teacher: It’s hard to say. They 

should at least have an aunt or an 
uncle left to take care of them. 

Kotobukiya: I suppose. But city 

kids are strong, aren’t they? You 
tell them we’re not sure if their 
folks are dead or alive, and there’s 
not a tear shed between them. 

Teacher: That’s because of my firm 
hand and strict discipline. They’re 
well prepared to accept these things. 
Besides, it’s all so we can win the 
war. They should feel proud. 

Kotobukiya: I suppose. 

Teacher: It’s really blowing out 

there again tonight, isn’t it? How 
many months has it been snowing now? 
Being holed up like this all winter 
long is hard on the nerves. It’s 
hard on the nerves, let me tell you. 

Kotobukiya: For city folks, I sup¬ 
pose it is. But we’ve always lived 
this way. 

Teacher: Day after day the snow 
falIs. Just when you think the 
wind’s quieted down, it’s sleet 
you’ve got to contend with. 


Kotobukiya: It won’t be too much 

longer, your honor. We’re over 
the hump. Spring’ll be on its way 
before you know it. 

Teacher (irritably ): I don’t need 
you to tell me that! After winter 
comes spring, after spring comes 
summer, and then fall, winter, 
spring, summer! Can’t you think of 
anything more original to talk 
about? 

Kotobukiya: Yes, of course. Looks 
like your honor’s due for a breath 
of fresh air, though, doesn’t it? 

In the snow country, trees that don’t 
bend break. 

Teacher: What’s that supposed to 
mean? 

Kotobukiya: Not too far from here 
you’ll find the house of Toragoze. 

Teacher: Who’s Toragoze? 

Kotobukiya: She was the wife of 
Jur5 Sukenari. She lives on the 
outskirts of the village with her 
sister Shosh5, who was the wife of 
Goro Tokimune. 

Teacher looks quizzically at 

Kotobukiya. 

Until a while back, they were living 
together with the boys’ mother. 

Teacher: Wait a minute, wait a 
minute! What are you talking about? 
Those are the names of the Soga 
brothers. 

Kotobukiya: That’s right. 

Teacher: What do you mean, ’’That’s 
right?” The Soga brothers are 
dead. They died after they revenged 
the murder of their father. But 
that was seven hundred and fifty 
years ago! Look, I’m bored, I admit. 
But your ramblings are going to 
drive me nuts! 

Kotobukiya: But it’s what they say 
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themselves, your honor. It’s not 
something we just made up. 

Teacher: And you . . . you people 
believe them? Seriously? 

Kotobukiya (laconically): 11 f s 

what they say themselves. 

Teacher: Look, that’s the same line 
you gave me about that priest, 
what’s his name, Kaison. Boy, when 
you tell a story, you tell it good! 

Kotobukiya sips taciturnly from 
his cup. 

How do you expect Japan to win the 
war when you’re so goddamned un- 
scientific! 

Kotobukiya continues to take 
small sips from his cup y remain¬ 
ing utterly composed . Teacher's 
rantings do not affect him . 

(Irately) Well, what about it? Say 
something! Don’t just sit there! 
Talking to you’s like talking to a 
brick wall! 

Kotobukiya (unmoved): It’s what 
they say themselves, your honor. 

Teacher: Aaaa! How long do I have 
to live like this? Day in and day 
out the only faces I have to look at 
are the pitiful, hungry faces of 
those kids, and your ruddy, incom¬ 
prehensible masks. And you keep up 
this insipid chatter, all the while 
sitting there with your shoulders 
rounded waiting for spring to come! 

Kotobukiya: Nothing else to do, is 
there? We’ve always lived this way. 

Teacher: It’s a wonder you haven’t 
lost your wits altogether! It’s a 
wonder you don’t all lose your minds! 
Aaaa! . It’s already 1945, can you 
believe it? (Holding his head) 

The snow blows. And then the sleet! 

Kotobukiya (pulling a flask from the 
ashes): It’s warmed up just right, 


your honor. Why don’t you have a nip 
before you go to bed? 

Teacher: Sake? Just what I needed. 
This is about the only pleasure left. 
(Accepts the flask) Well, I guess 
I’ll be getting to bed. At least I 
can visit Tokyo in my dreams. Good 
night. (Exits.) 

Kotobukiya: Good night. 

Kotobukiya extinguishes the lights 
and exitSj leaving behind him 
the sound of the storm. Snow- 
blink and light from the embers 
dance across the walls of the 
room. 

Suddenly Keita appears 3 crawling 
out of the darkness. He removes 
the lid from the pot on the fire> 
sticks in his hand and licks his 
fingers. 

Keita (under his breath): There’s 
still some left! 

Yutaka enters, crawling. 

Yutaka (in a whisper): There is? 

Keita: Yes, come on. (He pours the 
small amount of toddy remaining in 
the bottom of the pot into two cups.) 

Yutaka (watching intently): There’s 
more in your cup. 

Keita: Okay. (He pours some more 
into Yutaka's cup.) That’s all 
there is. 

Yutaka: Okay. 

The boys drink. 

Sure is good! 

Keita: You can say that again! 
(Licking his empty cup) My mom’s 
not dead, is she? 

Yutaka (similarly): Of course not. 
It’s a I I a big lie. 

Keita: Just a big lie, that’s all. 
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Yu taka: My mom’s alive, too. So 
are my father and my brother. 

They’re all alive, I know it. (He 
scrapes the ladle with his fingers.) 

Keita: I don’t have a brother, but 

I have a kid sister. (He runs his 
fingers over the inner surface of the 
pot and licks them clean.) 

Yutaka: Is she cute? (He coins 

Keita in cleaning out the pot.) 

Keita: I guess so. 

Yutaka: How cute? Is she as cute as 
Yukino? 

Keita: Not that cute. 

Yutaka: I wish she’d come to play 

with us. Yukino, I mean. 

Keita: She won’t come here. Not to 
a place like this. 

Yutaka: Let’s go visit her. (He 
giggles.) 

Keita: Jt’s a secret from the 
others. (He also giggles.) 

Kotobukiya enters softly. 

Kotobukiya: Who’s there? Who’s do¬ 
ing all this giggling and carrying 
on? 

Keita and Yutaka scream in terror 
and flee to a corner of the room . 

(Turning on the light) Raiding the 
pantry again, are you? All right, 
who is it? Let me have a look at 
you. I’ll see that your teacher 
hears about this. Ah, so it’s you. 

Both boys are paralyzed with fear . 

Well, I guess you didn’t mean any 
harm. If there was enough food 
around, I’d feed you so you wouldn’t 
have to be running about in the mid¬ 
dle of the night like this. But 
I’ve got fifteen of you kids to 
look after, and I might as well be 


closed for all the other customers 
I have. Put yourselves in my place, 
eh? Just be glad I found you and 
not your teacher. He’d have beat 
you again for sure. 

Yutaka sobs. 

Keita (screaming) : Lord Kaison! 

Kotobukiya: What’s that? 

Keita: Kaison! Kaison, Kaison, 

Kaison, Kaison, Mommy!!! (He throws 
himself on the floor and bursts into 
a flood of tears.) 

Kotobukiya is at a complete loss. 
Teacher enters to find out what 
is happening. He is drunk and 
reeling. 

Teacher: Hey! You kids! Hey! 

Stand up! I’ll teach you crybabies 
to behave like men. Stand up, I 
said! 

Kotobukiya: Now, now, your honor, 
they’re only children. They can’t 
help it. Everything’s all right. 

Now come on, you two, up to bed with 
you. Come on, stand up. (He exits, 
taking the boys with him) 

Teacher: Give ’em an inch and 
they’II take a mi Ie! (To himself) 
What’s wrong with those kids, any¬ 
way? What’ve they got to be so sad 
about? I’m doing the best I can. 

I’m the one who’s hard up. Kids 
have it easy. At least they can 
bawl all they like. (Singing 
softly) ”It’s only when you under- 
stand/That all the world’s for 
nought/That you understand its sad¬ 
ness.” (He stares at the embers in 
the fireplace.) 

Outside the snowstorm continues 
to howl. It seems almost as if, 
mixed with the sound of the wind, 
a woman*s voice were blowing out 
of the depths of the night, 

,r Evening to you . . . evening 
to you ...” 

Teacher shivers violently. 
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"Evening tv you . . . evening 
to you ..." the voice con¬ 
tinues > blown by the storm . 

Teacher: Ko . . . Kotobukiya! 
Kotobukiya! 

Kotobukiya enters . 

Kotobukiya: What is it? What's 
wrong? 

Teacher: Out . . . outside . . . 
there's, there's a woman outside. 

Kotobukiya fails to understand 
immediately . 

Listen. See? You can hear her. 
Somebody's saying something. There's 
a woman out there. 

Kotobukiya: I can't hear anything, 

but . . . 

Teacher: Look . . . please. She's 
knocking on the door. I'm sure of 
it. Listen! 

Kotobukiya steps down into the 
dirt foyer and takes a straw 
raincape and hat from pegs on 
the wall 3 then brings them with 
a pair of woven-straw snow boots 
to Teacher. 

Kotobukiya (handing him the boots): 
Put these on, your honor. 

Teacher: What . . . what for? 

Kotobukiya: Never mind, just do 
as I say. 

Teacher puts on the boots . 

Kotobukiya; Now put these on too, 
and out you go. 

Teacher: Where . . . where am I 
going? 

Kotobukiya: Like it or not you've 
become one of us. That's the snow 
talking. It would seem the snow¬ 
flakes have tongues. 


Teacher stands stunned and con¬ 
fused . 

Can you still hear them? 

Teacher: Where shall I go? What 
should I do? 

Kotobukiya: I wouldn't be surprised 

if Toragoze and Shosho are lonely, 
too, on a night like this. Pay 
them a call. 

Teacher (his head drooping des¬ 
pondently) : Where do I go to meet 
them? 

Kotobukiya: Straight down the road. 
You won't get lost. Go straight 
along to the foot of the mountain. 
There's a shrine there. You re¬ 
member. You look to the side of the 
shrine and you'll see where to go. 
There'll be a house there with a bit 
of light in the window. It's the 
only one. 

Teacher (weakly): What do I say? 

Kotobukiya: Say you're Juro Suke- 
nari. If the door doesn't open, say 
it's Gor5 Tokimune. If it stiI I 
doesn't open, you'll have to try 
again tomorrow. But I wouldn't 
worry if I were you. No, not on a 
snowy night like this. 

Kotobukiya opens the small hatch 
in the wooden shutters protecting 
the doorway . Snow rushes in with 
a roar . Teacher hides his face 
beneath the straw hat and slips 
through the opening in silence . 
Kotobukiya closes the hatch be¬ 
hind huriy turns off the lights and 
exits . The sound of the snow 
lashing the lodge is mixed with 
a voice that seems to cry 3 ”Even¬ 
ing to you . . . evening to you 

ft 
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Old Woman's house. It is a May 
afternoon, and the house is en¬ 
compassed by plum, peaeh, a??J 
eherry trees all burst into 
blossom at once. Swollen 
streams rush down the mountain- 
side, and birds cry sharply in 
the sky. Yutaka and Keita are 
sitting in a stiffs formal pos¬ 
ture in one corner of the room. 
Both are quiet, their eyes fixed 
on the floor. 

Yutaka (softly) : Keita. 

Keita: What? 

Yutaka: Your mother and mine died 
in the air raids. They were both 
killed when our houses burned down. 

Keita: I told you, she’s a Iive! 

My mother’s alive. I met her. 

Yutaka: When? Where did you meet 
her? 

Keita: Here. She comes to meet me 
when I f m here. 

Yutaka: Liar! 

Keita: You can call me a liar, but 
you’ll see, just wait. 

Both boys revert to stubborn 
silence, their eyes fixed on the 
floor. Birds cry raucously . 

Old Woman, carrying a basket 
filled with mountain herbs, en¬ 
ters with Yukino. 

Yukino: Hey, what do you think 
you T re doing sitting in our house 
Iike a couple bumps on a log? 


Old Woman: Keita, is that you? 
Where 1 ve you been keeping yourself? 

I was worried you’d caught a cold 
or something. 

Keita: Yutaka f s calling me a liar. 
My mother ? s not dead, is she? She ? s 
a Iive, isn T t she? 

Old Woman: Of course she f s alive. 

Of course she is. (She begins to 
sort her harvest.) 

Keita (to Yutaka,): See! My moth¬ 
er’11 live for a hundred years, a 
thousand years. Yukino knows it, 
too! 

Yukino: Keita’s seen his ma lots 
of times. 

Yutaka: Really? 

Keita: Yes, really. But it’s a 
secret just between the three of us. 

Yutaka: You can’t fool me! (He 
begins to leave.) Our teacher and 
Kotobukiya and the man from the 
county seat said so. Everybody’s 
dead. Nobody comes to see us. 

We don’t even get letters anymore. 
(He seems on the brink of tears, 
but . . .) Stop lying! Keita the 
Iiar! You can keep your old secret! 
Who needs it? (He exits in a mix¬ 
ture of dejection and rage.) 

Keita: Yutaka! Try for yourself 
and see! You can meet your mom, 
honest! 

Old Woman (sorting the herbs): Just 
smell this, will you? Have you ever 
smelled anything so heavenly? It 
was worth waiting out the winter 
for. 

Yukino: And look, the cherries are 
in bloom. It makes me want to go 
someplace, someplace far, far away. 

Old Woman: With that wayward heart 
of yours, I hate to think where 
you’d wind up. 
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Yukino: But Mm tired of this 
place. There must be much better 
places in the world. If only I 
could go and see them! 

Old Woman: That f s enough of your 
selfishness. This land’s been 
blessed by Lord Kaison. It’s here 
that you belong and it’s here you’ll 
stay. Now take Keita and gather 
some more of these herbs. 

Yukino: I’d rather go alone. 

Old Woman: You heard me. 

Yukino (complying sullenly): Oh, 
all right. Come on. (She strides 
briskly away.) 

Old Woman (to Keita; : You be 
friends with Yukino, now. Don’t be 
getting into any scraps. 

Keita: Yes, ma’am. Afterward will 
you let me see my mom? 

Old Woman: All right, all right. 
Whatever my boy Keita wants. 

Keita exits 3 taking a basket 
with him . 

(Watching him go.) Nothing like 
having a man around the house! Yu¬ 
kino and Keita? Could have done 
worse, I suppose, could have done 
worse. (She exits behind the 
house.) 

Yutaka creeps cautiously out of 
the underbrush and gazes off in 
the direction Keita has gone. 

At the same time, Toragoze and 
Shosho enter dressed for travel. 
They have bundles on their backs, 
while strapped to their other 
belongings are the guitar-like 
instruments with which they have 
entertained many a male guest. 

Toragoze: Well, look who’s here! 
You’re one of the evacuee kids, 
aren’t you? 

Yutaka turns to the travelers 


with a start. 

I thought so. How’s your teacher 
these days? 

Yutaka: Teacher? Our teacher’s 
gone. He went to Tokyo, and he’s 
not back yet. 

Toragoze: But he will come back, 
won’t he? 

Yutaka: Who cares! (He exits> 
running.) 

Toragoze (tears filling her eyes): 
Shosho, he’s forgotten me! I just 
know he has. I wanted to see him 
one more time. I wanted to see 

him . . . 

Shosho: Have you still got that 
teacher on your mind? Look, every¬ 
thing in this life’s been preor- 
da i ned . If you’re meant to see him 
again, you’ll see him. So stop 
worrying. 

Toragoze: I know ... I just love 

him so! 

Shosho: Love! We’ve got enough 
troubles without love! (Calling 
into the house) Anybody home? It’s 
Tora and Shosho from town! 

Old Woman hurries in from behind 
the house. 

Old Woman: Well, look what’s blown 
in with the wind! It’s been a long 
time. Good to see you. You’re 
both Iooking well. 

Toragoze: Yes, we’re healthy 
enough. Looks like you weathered 
the winter all right yourself. 

Shosho: You seem to get younger all 
the time. I’ll bet you’ve got some 
secret potion you’re not telling us 
about! 

Old Woman (laughing): From what I 
hear you’ve been doing well enough 
without it. But now that you’re 
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here it really feels like spring! 

I hope you f re planning to stay a 
few days. 

Shosho: I’m afraid we can’t. We 
have to be over the south ridge by 
sundown. 

Old Woman: What f s your hurry? I 
was looking forward to hearing you 
chant the requiem for the Soga 
brothers tonight. Now that you 
mention it, though, you do look as 
if you have a long way to go. 

What f s wrong? 

Toragoze: We’re fugitives from the 
law! Can you believe it? They may 
be after us this very minute. We 
had to close up our old house and 
run for our Iives. 

Old Woman: You mean you f ve closed 
up the House of Soga? You’re for¬ 
saking your heritage? 

Toragoze: What else can we do? 

Old Woman: Now your ma and I were 
friends for years. I T m not letting 
you go anyplace until I get to the 
bottom of this. Let’s hear the 
whole story. There had better be a 
good reason for this, or I won’t 
stand for it! 

Shosho: Tora, it looks like she 
hasn’t heard. (To Old Womans The 
police and the county seat are 
ganging up on us. Not just Tora 
and me, everybody! Even the for¬ 
tunetellers. They gave us a lec¬ 
ture like you never heard before. 

Old Woman: But why? What did you 
do wrong? 

Shosho: We never did understand 
exactly, but they said that women 
like us and fortunetellers and the 
like were ’’undesirable elements” 
and good for nothing. And they 
said if we didn’t change our ways 
they’d run us out of town! 

Toragoze: We told them again and 


again that we were the wives of 
Sukenari and Tokimune and that we 
weren’t doing anything wrong, but 
they wouldn’t listen. They kept on 
yelling at us and yelling at us un¬ 
til we just couldn’t stay around 
there anymore. 

Old Woman: It’s a cruel world for 
sure. Never heard anything so 
terrible in all my days. How come 
we’re ’’undesirable elements”? 

Toragoze: They said it’s because 
we make our living by stirring 
people up and leading them astray. 

Old Woman: It’s them politicians 
and coppers that don’t know which 
end is up, if you ask me. Without 
you two, what’s to become of a I I 
the Sukenaris and Tokimunes in 
these parts? 

Toragoze: That’s what we say! 

Old Woman: It’ll be terrible to 

behoId. 

Shosho: I’m glad we won’t be a- 

round to see it. 

Old Woman: They’ll pine away. 
They’ll lose their minds thinking 
about you! Then you’ll see people 
getting stirred up, believe me! 

Toragoze: I do! I do! (Sobs.) 

Old Woman: It’s the end for sure, 
I’d,hoped I’d never live to see the 
day! 

Tosenbo runs in, panting loudly. 

Tosenbo: There’s news! News! 

You’ve never heard anything like 
it! It’s the biggest news since 
Creation! 

Old Woman: Quiet! Still breathing, 
eh? Where’ve you been holed up all 
winter? Here it is spring and still 
no word from you. I figured you’d 
dropped dead someplace or other. 
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Tosenbo: Heaven forbid! But wait. 
I f l! explain everything later. 

I f ve brought news. (Noticing Tora- 
goze and ShoshoJ Oh! You f re here, 
too. How did you get out of town? 
The county seat’s after you, you 
know. 

Toragoze: That does it. They 
really are after us! 

Shosho: Tora, if they catch us 
it’s the end of everything. We’d 
better get going while the going’s 
still good. 

Tosenbo: That’s best. That’s best. 
(Helping them with their bundles) 
It’s a fine turn things have taken, 
a fine turn indeed. If they weren’t 
after me, too, I’d see you on your 
way, but . . . 

Shosho: Thanks for nothing. With 
friends like you seeing us off, we’d 
have no need of enemies in pursuit! 

(Laughs.) 

Toragoze (to Old Woman,) : We’ll be 
on our way, then. Take care of 
yourself. 

Old Woman: Same to you. 

Toragoze: We’ll be all right. 

Shosho: We’ll be back soon as the 
war’s over. That is, if we don’t 
find rich husbands first! (Laughs.) 
Goodbye, then. 

Tosenbo: Take care of yourselves! 

Toragoze and Shosho exit. 

Old Woman (calling after them ): 

Times are really bad when girls 
like you go without a place to lay 
your heads. 

Tosenbo: Take care of yourselves! 

. . . It even makes me sad to see 
them go. (Trying to get Old Woman's 
attention) I . . . Look at me for 
a minute, will you? 


Old Woman: What is it now, you 
whining potato priest? I’ll bet 
you’re figuring to come rolling in 
on me again. 

Tosenbo: No! I’ve only come to 
tel I you the news. You’II be tel I - 
ing no more fortunes in these parts. 
It’s been prohibited by law! Moun¬ 
tain priests and fortunetellers dis¬ 
tract and confuse people, and 
they’re not supposed to cast spells 
or say prayers anymore. Otherwise 
they’ll send us to work in munitions 
factories. It’s a harsh order 
they’ve issued this time, that’s for 
sure! 

Old Woman: Munitions factories, eh? 
Why don’t you go? The pay can’t be 
that bad. 

Tosenbo: Not me. Not me! They 
work you till you drop in those 
pI aces. 

Old Woman: Then you’re out of luck, 
aren’t you? There are two kinds of 
men I’ll have nothing to do with— 
those without money and those with¬ 
out brains. 

Tosenbo: Then what are you going 
to do? You can’t be a fortuneteI Ier 
anymore, you haven’t the land to be 
a farmer, and there’s no money to 
start a business. There’s nothing 
left to do but become a mummy. 

Old Woman: A mummy? 

Tosenbo: It’s a question of life 

or death. The munitions factory for 
me and mummification for you. (He 
chuckles.) 

Old Woman: What’s so funny? I’m 
ready to become a mummy anytime. 

I’m wife to Lord Kaison. An end to 
my divinations is an end to my life. 
So be it. It’s mummification for 
me. 

Tosenbo: Wait, I didn’t mean . . . 
Old Woman: There’s Yukino’s future 
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to worry about, but that can’t be 
helped. My mind f s made up! 

Tosenbo: Walt . . . wait a minute, 
not so fast. All I meant was . . . 

Old Woman: lt f s too late. Don ! t 
try and stop me. But you can do me 
one favor. I 1 I I teach you how to 
make my mummy. This is the secret 
method handed down from Lord Kaison 
himself, so bow your head and heed 
me well! 

Tosenbo throws himself on the 
ground. 

Thirty days without cereals of any 
kind. Thirty days without the 
fruits of trees or the roots of 
plants. And twenty-eight days with¬ 
out water. Eighty-eight days and 
I should have breathed my last. 

When you f re certain the last trace 
of life has left my body, carry my 
corpse to the river and bathe and 
purify it for three days and three 
nights without rest. When you f ve 
performed this task, carry me back 
here and hang me from the eaves in 
a spot where the breeze blows well, 
about there should be as good a 
place as any, and let me dry in the 
shadows seven days and seven nights. 

Tosenbo: But! . . . 

Old Woman: Then my mummy will be 
finished. It f s what I’ve always 
wanted. ! T II sit next to Lord Kai¬ 
son . He T I I be my king. I 1 I I be 
his queen! I f m counting on you, 
now. See that you do as I say and 
make no mistakes! 

Tosenbo (shuddering uncontrollably): 
Please, HI I do anything, but not 
that. You ? d have to cast your most 
powerful spell over me before t 
could do what you ask. Please, I 
beg you, reconsider. Please! (He 
crawls to her.) You f re too young. 
Your skin is still soft and warm. 

PI ease! For me! 

Old Woman (pushing him away) : A 


wretch of a priest you are! I f m 
not going to ask you twice. Hll 
just have to depend on Yukino, 
that T s all. Now where could she 
have gotten to? (She steps down 
from the house into the garden.) 

Tosenbo: Then you won’t change 
your mind, no matter what? 

Young Man 3 and Young Man 4, 

factory workers by the look of 
them 3 enter with rucksacks on 
their backs. They appear to be 
on their way to the black market. 

Young Man 3: Will you look at that! 
The old witch is still here. Hey, 
you old bat, it’s a wonder the cops 
haven’t thrown you in the clink 
and thrown away the key! 

Young Man 4: You’ve been predicting 
that the war’I I be over soon, 
haven’t you? The cops really blew 
their stacks at that one! 

Old Woman: Well you can tell them 
for me you can a I I go to he I I! I 
only repeated what the gods revealed. 
The war will be over in August, by 
the end of the month at the latest. 

Tosenbo: Come off it. You’re only 
going to make things worse for your¬ 
self. 

Young Man 3: Lies and more lies! 

She can’t help herself! 

Young Man 4: You can’t really blame 
her. Her mind’s not quite right, 
you know! 

Young Man 3: If you’re so smart, 
tell us who’s going to win. Japan? 
America? What do the gods have to 
say about that? 

Young Man 4: Come on, give it a 
whirl. We’ll give you twice the 
usual amount. Well, how about it? 

Young Man 3: Who’ll it be, them or us? 

Young Man 4: Them or us? 
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Old Woman: I could tel! you, it 1 d 
be easy enough, but what’s In those 
packs you f re carrying? From the 
look of it, I’d say you were taking 
off from work to visit the black 
market. How do you expect me to 
tel I an accurate fortune when your 
money’s come from lying and deceit? 
Away with you! I don’t want to look 
at you another second! 

Young Man 3: You’re the stubbornest 
old bitch I’ve ever seen. We’ll see 
that the cops hear about you, just 
wait. 

Young Man 4: You can bet your life 
on that. You’I I rot from the mouth 
for spreading lies like this! 

Them or us? Them or us? n ery 
the men as they exit. 

Tosenbo (to Young Men,): You’ll be 
sorry you said that! (To Old Woman,) 
Can’t you be more careful? These 
are bad times. You’d be better off 
if you tried to get along with 
people. 

Old Woman: Tosenbo! 

Tosenbo: What? 

Old Woman: I’ve changed my mind. 

I’ll not become a mummy after all. 

Tosenbo: Then you’ve reconsidered? 
That’s wonderful! 

Old Woman: My life doesn’t matter, 
but there’s someone who comes to 
me, someone I’ve grown too fond of. 

Tosenbo: What! Who is it? Is it 
a man? 

Old Woman chuckles. 

(Excited) How old is he? What 
does he Iook Iike? 

Old Woman: He’s still young. And 
good looking, too. If I became a 
mummy now, Keita would pine away 
for sure. I can’t become a mummy 


for thoughts of him. (She strolls 
smiling among the blossoming garden 
shrubs.) 

Tosenbo: It’s a lie! You’re the 
cruelest woman . . . You’re purpose¬ 
ly trying to drive me mad with jeal¬ 
ousy! Does this youngster mean 
that much to you? 

Old Woman: Yes, indeed. If I don’t 
see Keita at least once every three 
days, my world seems cloudy and gray. 

Tosenbo: You’re too cruel! (Tears) 

I can’t bear it! 

Old Woman: I guess you’ll just 
have to resign yourself to fate. A 
woman’s got no control over her 
heart in love. 

Tosenbo: So be it. I’m a man, too. 
I’ll not be hanging around here 
knowing you don’t care for me any¬ 
more. I’ll leave. I’ll really 
leave. But I have one thing to say 
before I go. Any man who falls into 
your clutches will never be the same 
again. I’m the living proof. All 
I did was come close to you, and on 
that account I’ve broken my vows 
and forsaken my everlasting soul! 

This Keita of yours will end up like 
me, a wasted, useless hulk. (He 
weeps.) You made me a mummy as I 
lived and breathed. It’s the curse 
of Lord Kaison! It’s a curse! (He 
exits 3 wailing.) 

Old Woman: Humph! That takes care 
of one runny-nosed good-for-nothing. 
At last there’s one troublemaker 
cut in chunks and thrown to the dogs. 
(She laughs.) I won’t allow Lord 
Kaison’s lineage to be broken. It’s 
too early to become a mummy yet. 

Keita and Yukino return. Keita's 
face is streaming with tears. 

So you’re back. Come over here, 
then. 

Yukino: I hate Keita. He’s such 

a crybaby. The least little thing 
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and he starts bawling. 

Old Woman (to Keitaj: What's wrong? 
Have you got a tummy ache? 

Keita shakes his head. 

Look sharp, now. You act Iike a 
man or Yukino won f t like you anymore. 

Keita: I want my mommy! Let me 

see my mommy! Let me see her right 
away! 

Old Woman: All right, all right. 

You can see your mommy whenever you 
like. People never die, you know 
that. Yukino, get things ready. 

Yukino: Yes, ma'am. 

Yukino carefully lays out a long 
Buddhist rosary and festival 
implements affixed with large 
and small bells 3 then opens 
slightly the box containing Kai- 
son f s mummy . 

Old Woman (to KeitaJ: Now you have 
to be quiet and put your mind at 
ease. If your mind's in turmoiI, 
the gods won't deign to visit. Do 
you understand? 

Keita : Yes, ma'am. 

Old Woman: Good. Now pray. (She 
places her palms together.) 

Keita follows Old Woman's example. 

Yukino, is everything ready? 

Yukino: Yes. (She takes the bells 
in hand and improvises an incanta¬ 
tion.) We realize we're not really 
supposed to reveal your mysteries 
to kids, but the old woman's de¬ 
cided that Keita believes with all 
his heart, and so she's going to 
lend him a hand. (To Keita,) And 
don't you ever forget it! (She 
shakes the bells violently.) 

Old Woman: Keita, who is it you 
call upon when you're sad and when 


you're in pain? Let me hear you 
say his name. 

Keita (softly): Lord Kaison, Lord 
Kaison, Lord Kaison. 

Old Woman: That's right. You do 
just as I said and call his name in 
the bottom of your heart. Yukino! 

Yukino again shakes the bells. 

(Fingering the rosary) Lord Kaison, 
Lord Kaison, Lord Kaison! We be¬ 
seech you to send forth the mother 
of our friend, Yasuda Keita. Bestow 
your mercy on those in need. Lend 
your strength to those who are a- 
lone. If it please you, send forth 
Keita's mother! (She repeats.) 

Yukino rings her bells again 
violently . 

Old Woman utters a cry of anguish 
and falls prostrate on the floor. 
Yukino rings the bells with de¬ 
liberation , then plunges them 
into silence. Old Woman slowly 
returns to an upright position. 

Keita, it's Mommy. I'm glad you 
came to see me. Mommy wanted to see 
Keita very badly, too. I really 
wanted to see you. Come, now, come 
close to your Mommy. 

Keita: Mommy! 

Old Woman: Ah, ah, that's my baby. 
You haven't changed a bit since we 
were^together in Tokyo. I can't 
tell you how happy I am. Let's al¬ 
ways meet like this. 

Keita: Mommy, I want to go home. 

Old Woman: That won't do, Keita. 
Mommy wants you to come home, too, 
but now American soldiers have come 
with guns to capture the city. 
There's no telling what might happen 
to you if you came home now. I know 
you must be lonesome, but you stay 
where you are. You understand what 
Mommy is telling you, don't you? 
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Keita: Al I right, I'll do as you 
say. 

Old Woman: That's Mommy's good boy. 
Remember, I'm always thinking of you. 
Take good care of yourself, listen 
to what your teacher tells you, and 
grow up to be big and strong. 

Keita (with tears in his voice): 

Yes, Mommy. But what's happened to 
our house? Has Daddy come home yet? 

Old Woman: No, Keita, Daddy hasn't 
come home yet, and our house has 
burned down. But you mustn't get 
discouraged. Nothing's going to 
happen to Daddy. He'll be back to 
see you soon. And even though the 
house burned down, you can always 
rebuild it when you get older. Be¬ 
cause only surfaces are changing. 
Everything else remains the same. 
Nothing will be lost. Nothing for¬ 
saken. All right, Keita? Do you 
understand? 

Keita: Yes, ma'am. 

Old Woman: Whenever you want to 
see me, you just tell the old woman. 
She'll love you in Mommy's place. 
Remember, you must never leave her, 
not ever. 

Keita: I'll remember. 

Old Woman: Then I'll come and see 
you again. You be patient and wait 
Iike a good boy. AI I right? 

Keita: Mommy! Stay with me a lit¬ 
tle longer. Please! 

Old Woman: Mommy has lots of things 
to do. Don't you be chasing after 
me now like a baby. Stay well then, 
Keita. 

Keita: Mommy! (He collapses in 
tears.) 

Old Woman utters another an¬ 
guished cry and again falls pros¬ 
trate on the floor . Yukino rings 
the hells violently > then si¬ 


lences them. 

Yukino: The seance is over. Kei¬ 
ta's mother has gone back where she 
came from. The old woman has 
fainted, and you better be quiet or 
else! Shhh! (She puts down the 
bells.) Well, that's that. 

Keita: I feel much better now. 

Yukino: Of course you do. I'll bet 
you were glad to see your ma. 

Keita: Yutaka was stupid to go 
home. Next time I'll bring him a- 
I ong. 

Yukino: It's time for you to go, 

too. The old woman's fainted, so 
you just go quietly. Bye, then. 

(She picks up her basket to leave.) 

Keita: Where are you going? 

Yukino: To see the cherry blossoms 
on top of the mountain. You can't 
come. 

Keita: Why not! 

Yukino: Because I don't want you 
to. I'd rather play alone. (Ex¬ 
its. ) 

Keita : I'll come again soon, okay? 

fl<eita exits> looking back over his 
shoulder as he goes.) 

Yutaka creeps out of the under¬ 
brush. He is speechless with 
fear and amazement. He notices 
Old Woman move and scuttles back¬ 
ward into the bushes. Drained> 
Old Woman rises slowly> takes a 
deep breath, and casts her som¬ 
nolent gaze at the peach blossoms 
in the garden. 

Old Woman (gazing at the thin 3 
upper branches of the tree) : Lord 
Kaison. There hasn't been a man 
here, you know, and I was beginning 
to wonder what was to become of us. 
But thanks to you, the situation has 
improved. I've taken a liking to 
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that boy, Keita, He’s just what 
we T ve needed: a man who*I I do ex¬ 
actly as I say. I Ml start prepar- 
i ng him right now, and heM I look 
after you when I T m gone. Please 
help me make this plan a success. 
(She places her hands together in 
prayer.) Lord Kaison, in every gen¬ 
eration the world has need of you. 
You must survive. You must Iive on 
until the paradise of the Pure Land 
is realized in this world as it is 
in the next. (She continues to pray 
in silence.) 

Blackout. 



The foyer of the Kotobuki Lodge . 

It is a cloudy morning in October . 
In the distance, one can hear the 
sound of a festival drum, appar¬ 
ently being beaten by children . 
There are three boys — Yutaka, Ma- 
sao, and Yuichi —however, who are 
not involved in the festivities 
but sit huddled together * in si¬ 
lence on the edge of the raised 
floor. They have school caps on 
their heads and tennis shoes on 
their feet and seem ready for an 
imminent departure. Behind each 
of them is a large bundle of bed¬ 
ding, a wicker suitcase, a small 
handbag, and a school briefcase. 

Official (speaking as he enters 
from another room): Kotobukiya 
should be back any time now. Sorry 
to keep you waiting like this. 

Housewife, Lumber Dealer, and 
Fisherman follow Official into 
the room. 

He went looking for the other boy. 


Couldn f t have gone too far, I don’t 
think. Are you boys ready to go? 

You haven ! t forgotten anything, have 
you? 

The boys shake their heads. 

Fisherman: I don f t know about these 

city kids. Look at them—a strong 
wind and they T d fall apart at the 
seams. 

Housewive: Yes, but see how intel- 
Iigent they look! You can f t beat 
city kids for brains. 

Lumber Dealer: Yeah, but you get 
them too smart and they’re no use 
to anybody. 

Fisherman: That’s what I say. Now, 
which one of you’s coming with me? 

Is it you? Or you? 

Housewife: That one’s promised to 
me. 

Lumber Dealer: Now nobody’s de¬ 
cided who gets which yet. Don’t be 
trying to have everything your own 
way all the time. A lumberjacks 
life isn’t easy. I need a kid who 
can take it. 

Housewife: Well that f s just fine, 
but we’re farmers. My old man told 
me to pick out a kid we can depend 
on or else. 

Fisherman: You f re both talking 
through your hats. I f m figuring to 
raise my kid as a fisherman. This 
one here is coming with me. 

Housewife: No! I just told you 
that one’s mine! 

Lumber Dealer: That T s a woman for 
you. Won T t listen to a word anybody 
says. 

Official: Now, now. Why don’t you 
just leave this up to me. Anyway, 
as representative of the county 
seat, these kids are my responsi¬ 
bility. We’ve all been able to a- 
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gree on the terms of adoption so 
far, but if we keep up these argu¬ 
ments, we’ll be right back where we 
started from. 

Lumber Dealer: He’s right. He’s 
right. 

Official: Think of all the trouble 
we f ve gone to down at the county 
seat. These kids are a heavy respon¬ 
sibility, not articles for sale. 

Fisherman: Yeah, and they eat like 
horses, too. What’s in it for us, 
that f s what I want to know. 

Official : During the war we had our 
hands full taking care of all the 
evacuees from the cities. Now, 
thank goodness, the war’s over. But 
still, nobody f s come to claim these 
kids. We can f t just leave them 
here with Kotobukiya, can we? 

Housewife: No, I suppose not. 

Official: And that’s not the half 
of it. These kids f teacher went off 
to restore contact with people in 
Tokyo, but we haven’t seen hide nor 
hair of him since. Nobody knows 
where he’s run off to. 

Lumber Dealer: The coward couldn’t 
even see his kids through, could he? 

Housewife: He probably had problems 
of his own to contend with. 

Lumber Dealer: That teacher must 
have figured he had all problems 
and no responsibilities. 

Fisherman: He figured he was irre¬ 
sponsible and he was right! 

(Laughs.) Just like Japan. Uncon¬ 
ditional surrender! We didn’t let 
our enemies impose a single condi¬ 
tion on us! That’s not easy. Any¬ 
body can lose a war, but it takes a 
bit of doing to lose it uncondi¬ 
tional ly. 

Official: Let me see, how far did 
we get in our discussions? Oh, yes. 


Ahem. We of the county seat, after 
serious deliberations and numerous 
discussions, have decided to ask you 
gentlemen . . . and ladies . . .to 
take in these kids. Allow me to 
express our sincerest thanks. I’m 
sure that fate has destined that 
you look after these children, and 
I know you will love them as if they 
were your own. Thank you. (He bows 
deeply.) 

Fisherman: The agreement was that 
I’d get two. Now listen, you kids, 
you come with me and you’ll get as 
much fish as you can eat. We’ll go 
out in boats and catch ’em by the 
netful. When you grow up. I’ll see 
to it you get yourself a pretty lit¬ 
tle woman to look after you, too. 

How about it? (Laughs.) 

Official: Sounds good, doesn’t it? 
This man over here is a lumber deal¬ 
er, and that lady Iives on a farm. 
What’s wrong with you? Can’t you 
even say hello? 

The boys huddle even closer to¬ 
gether, their eyes riveted to 
the ground. 

What kind of a way is that to act? 
And you call yourselves sixth 
graders? 

Yuichi begins to cry. 

Stop that! (Laughs nervously.) 
They’re just shy, that’s all. 

They’re very grateful, actually. 

They just don’t know how to express 
it. I can see through their tears, 
though, can’t you? 

Lumber Dealer: City kids don’t have 
what it takes. 

Housewife: Poor things. I mean, 
even if their parents are dead, 
there should at least be an aunt or 
an uncle to take care of them. (She 
weeps.) 

Lumber Dealer: City folks don’t 
have any feelings. They’ve proba- 
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bly forgotten these kids ever exist¬ 
ed . 

Fisherman: Wouldn’t be suprised. 

Official: Isn’t it the truth? 

We’ve had our hands full, let me 
tel I you. There are two hundred 
and fifty of these kids in this pre¬ 
fecture alone, you know. 

Housewife: I have to be getting 
home early or my old man will really 
let me have it. And the weather’s 
changing, too. I wish you’d de¬ 
cide this business and get it over 
with. 

Lumber Dealer: We could draw 
straws. That’d be fair. Let’s 
draw straws, all right? 

Fisherman: Okay with me. You 
watch, I’ll draw those kids, too, 
just like I said. (Laughs.) 

Housewife: I’m going. You know I 
lose everytime we draw straws for 
something. I always get the dregs. 

Official : Now, now, just relax. 

Housewife: There must be other peo¬ 
ple who’d take these kids. We’re 
not all that excited about having 
another mouth to feed. You came 
begging, so we figured we’d help 
you out, but . . . 

Fisherman: We thought we’d do a 
good turn, too. There’re plenty of 
youngsters looking for work. We 
don’t have to take in these evacuee 
brats, you know. You kids just get 
yourselves adopted by a farmer— 
you’ll spend half your time baby¬ 
sitting and the rest getting dragged 
around in the paddies covered with 
dung. They might give you enough to 
eat, but you’I I never see a trace of 
hard cash. Take my word for it. 

Housewife: Oh! Will you look who’s 
talking! I pity the kid who winds 
up with a slavemaster like you. 
Nothing but lickings morning till 


night. He’ll be lucky if he comes 
out alive! I can’t even stand to 
think about it. 

Lumber Dealer: Hey you two, that’s 
enough! If you’re going to make 
such a big thing out of it, you can 
count me out, too! 

Official (fidgeting): Well, we 
thought we’d serve you some refresh¬ 
ments. In the other room, that is. 
They should be ready by now. If 
you’ll just come this way, we can 
discuss the final arrangements . . . 

Fisherman: I heard that democracy 
meant a lot of dillydallying around, 
but I wish I could figure out what 
we’re dillydallying for. 

Lumber Dealer: Haven’t the slight¬ 
est . 

Official : You kids are sure you 
don’t know what’s become of that boy 
Keita? 

The boys all nod. 

I can’t understand where he could 
have gotten to. 

All the adults exit. 

Masao: Quit crying. 

Yu ichi : I don’t want to live with 
any old fisherman! (Cries.) 

Yutaka : Stupid! Nobody’s decided 
who goes where yet. You heard them, 
they’re going to draw straws for us. 

Masao: Keita really pulled one off, 
didn’t he? 

Yutaka: He ran away. 

Masao: That’s right, he ran away. 

Yuichi : Maybe he’s in Tokyo. 

Yutaka: Don’t be silly. Tokyo’s 
far away. 
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Kotobukiya enters from outside. 

A light coat of sleet glistens 
on his head and shoulders. 

Kotobukiya: Are you kids still 
here? (Be shakes off the sleet.) 
Looks like the snow ! s going to start 
early this year. 

Yutaka: Did you find out where Kei- 
ta went? 

Kotobukiya: No, couldn f t find him 
anywhere. Nobody seems to know 
where he went. I went as far as the 
old woman f s house on the mountain, 
but, you know, there wasn f t a soul 
around. Nobody f s living there any¬ 
more. 

Yutaka: Why? 

Kotobukiya: Couldnft say. Maybe 
they went on a trip someplace. 

Yutaka : Yukino too? 

Kotobukiya: Yukino? Oh, you mean 
the girl? She wasn T t there either. 
It looks like Keita T s been spirited 
away by the gods of the mountain. 
Yutaka, Masao, Yuichi, you kids do 
just as the man from the county seat 
tells you, now, and get yourselves 
adopted. It f s better than winding 
up like Keita, a lot better, believe 
me. You kids are sixth graders. 

From now on you have to earn your 
keep. AI I right? 

The hoys remain perfectly still 5 
their faces downcast. 

I ! d Iike to keep you here, but 
you T re not my kids, and, well, you 
understand. Things will look up, 
you 1 I I see. (He starts to go in¬ 
side. ) 

Yutaka: Lord Kaison! (Bursts into 
tears.) 

Masao: Lord Kaison! (Bursts into 
tears.) 

Yuichi: Lord Kaison! (Bursts into 


tears.) 

Kotobukiya stops in his tracks 
hut says nothing. The outer door 
opens and a middle-aged man walks 
in. He is dressed in an odd 
combination of civilian and mili¬ 
tary clothes j wearing U.S. army 
surplus hoots and giving the o- 
verall impression of a hlack mar¬ 
keteer. A weathered hiwa hangs 
from his neck. 

Kaison II: By your leave, my 
friends, by your leave. You have 
called my name, and though ashamed 
to appear before you, I have ven¬ 
tured to answer. Wretched beggar, 

I am Kaison, Priest of Hitachi. 

Once I was a soldier who followed 
the great general Yoshitsune. I 
was one of those who accompanied him 
from Kyoto to these northern prov¬ 
inces. (He strikes a chord on his 
hiwa.) Though we fought the Ameri¬ 
cans Iike one hundred million balls 
of fire, we met with defeat, un¬ 
mistakable defeat. (Biwa.) With 
Yoshitsune at our head, our armies 
conquered Guam, Saipan, China, and 
Manchuria, but all was for nought; 
our forces were routed and our val¬ 
orous soldiers killed. (Biwa.) The 
man you see before you betrayed Lord 
Yoshitsune. I turned my back on 
helpless women and children and fled 
to save my own Iife. I am a traitor 
and a coward! How could I have done 
such a thing? How could I have been 
so cruel? My days and nights are 
hell for me, but even the flames of 
hell cannot cleanse me of my shame. 
(Biwa.) I bathe my aching heart in 
tears, but it is not enough. In 
penance I wander from town to town. 
And so it has been these seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty years. But the long¬ 
er I wander, the longer I repent, 
the more grievous my sin becomes. 
Listen to me, please! 

Kaison rakes his plectrum over 
the strings of the hiwa> creat¬ 
ing a storm of sound. 

Out of the cloudy sky> snow falls 
and accumulates in drifts with a 
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brittle whisper. The boys and 
Kotobukiya listen in silence, 
motionless. 


Curtain. 



It is a clear autumn afternoon 
in 1961 in the inner garden of 
a Shinto shrine set on a spit 
of land gutting out into the 
sea. The shrine consists of 
two buildings 3 a main sanctu¬ 
ary and a smaller hall designed 
for the performance of ritual 
dances, with an open-air, 
raised runway sequestered be¬ 
tween them. The garden 1 s air of 
antiquity suggests that this is 
a shrine with a long and proud 
history. Visible in the back¬ 
ground is a lighthouse, white 
and large enough to be of major 
importance. The strains of 
ancient ritual music can be 
heard. 

With the end of the music. Hi de- 
mi tsu_, a novice priest, enters. 
Following him, though not imme¬ 
diately, a group of Tourists 
troop in behind Guide., who car¬ 
ries a small flag to identify 
herself as leader of the group. 
The tour appears to be from the 
Tokyo area and consists of var¬ 
ious smaller, independent groups 
of white-collar workers, shop¬ 
keepers, and housewives on a 
spree. People are exhausted, 
and their lugubrious manner in¬ 
dicates that this latest stop on 
their tour has been less than 
inspirational so far. There is 
not a person among them who does 
not carry a camera. Hidemitsu 
is a serious, baby-faced young 


man of twenty-four or -five. 

Guide: This way, everybody. Be 
careful not to trip over the roots 
of the trees. 

Hidemitsu: This is the inner gar¬ 
den. This shrine dates from about 
the same period as the Chusonji 
temple in Hiraizumi, and thus, for 
its unique architecturaI style as 
well, it has been designated by the 
government as the most important 
cultural asset located north of 
Sendai. While historians generally 
agree that the great Yoshitsune 
took his own life after the battle 
of the Koromo River, legend has it 
that he survived and that in 1190, 
the fifth year of the Bunji period, 
he succeeded in escaping from this 
spit of land to Ezo, Japan f s north¬ 
ernmost island, the land we today 
know as Hokkaido. In the main 
sanctuary of the shrine, as well as 
in the inner chamber, there are 
documents, pottery, and sculpture 
on display designated by the govern¬ 
ment as important works of art. 

Those wishing to view these ob¬ 
jects are welcome to do so. 

Guide (mechanically from memory): 
Ladies and gentlemen, how time 
flies! It has already been five 
days since our departure from To¬ 
kyo, and now we stand at the north¬ 
ern extremity of Japan ? s main is¬ 
land. Tomorrow, our hearts brim¬ 
ming with memories, we return to 
Tokyo. Some of you may wish to 
spend the last portion of our tour 
through the northeastern provinces 
recalling the story of that tragic 
hero Yoshitsune, while others may 
prefer to immerse themselves in 
the natural beauty of this scenic 
land. Whichever the case may be, 
please enjoy these last few poign¬ 
ant moments of your tour. 

The Tourists may or may not be 
listening. They remain expres¬ 
sionless, some gathering in knots 
of conversation, others tuning 
their transistor radios. 
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Please follow me, then, to the main 
sanctuary of the shrine. Try not 
to become separated from the group. 

In disorderly fashion, Tourists 
follow Hidemitsu and Guide. 
Garbed in robes for the ritual 
dance, Yu kino appears, gliding 
gracefully along the runway. 

As if attracted to her by some 
irresistible magnetic force, 
Keita^ dressed as a menial, ap¬ 
proaches the low railing that 
borders the runway. Dragging 
a rake behind him, he stares up 
at Yukino as he follows along 
at her feet. His gaze is that 
of a man possessed. 

Yukino (coldly): Hurry and clean 
up the garden. 

Keita is silent. 

We are having visitors. 

Keita: Please . . . (He touches 
the hem of Yukino's robe.) 

Yukino: What is it? 

Keita: I . . . 

As if swatting a fly, Yukino 
strikes Keita f s hand sharply 
with her fan, then continues her 
stately exit. Keita stares idi¬ 
otically at the stricken limb. 

Young Priestess enters with I to 
Yutaka. Yutaka carries a small 
travel bag and gives the impres¬ 
sion of an earnest though unex¬ 
ceptional company employee . 

Priestess: I think that’s him 
over there. 

Yutaka (incredulous): His name is 
Yasuda, isn’t it? 

Priestess: I’m afraid I couldn’t 

say for sure. We just call him 
Keita. I don’t know what his 
family name is. 


Yutaka: I see. 

Priestess: You can ask him if you 
like. 

Yutaka: Yes, thank you for your 
troubIe. 

Priestess (giggling): I’m not sure 
he knows himself. He’s a little 
short on brains. But you can ask 
him. (Exits.) 

Yutaka takes two or three steps 
forward but stops, overwhelmed 
by an inexplicable sense of 
foreboding . Keita continues to 
stare at his hand. Then, with¬ 
out warning, as if overcome 
with rage, he bites his hand 
violently. With an anguished 
cry of pain he exits. Yutaka 
watches him go in utter amaze¬ 
ment, then takes off in pursuit. 

Led by Guide, Tourists slowly 
return. 

Guide: Our next stop will be 
Lighthouse Point. Please board the 
bus, everyone. Move along, please. 
Everyone on the bus. Time is run¬ 
ning short. Please move along as 
quickly as you can. Be careful not 
to trip over the roots of the trees 
Please make sure that no one has 
been left behind. Let’s look again 
to see that we haven’t lost or for¬ 
gotten anything, shall we? 

The low murmur of their conver¬ 
sations continuing, the group 
exits at a leisurely pace. 

Keita sluggishly returns, Yutaka 
following. 

Yutaka: I can’t believe that 

you’ve forgotten. It’s me, I to. 

I to Yutaka. We spent the fifth 
grade together as evacuees in the 
Kotobuki Lodge in Yunosawa. You 
remember me. Look, when we were 
in Tokyo, we lived back-to-back 
with each other: your house was 
the tailor’s on the main street 
and mine was the electrician’s in 
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back. I wonder if I f ve really 
changed that much? I didn’t think 
so, but . . . 

Keita: I remember. 

Yutaka: Of course you do, how 
could you forget? 

Keita: It was so unexpected. What 

do you want from me? 

Yutaka: Please, don’t misunder¬ 
stand ... I don’t want anything . 

. . It’s just that your memory’s 
stayed with me over the years, and 
I thought I’d Iike to see you again 
if I could find out where you were. 

Keita: Oh. 

Yutaka: Would anybody mind if I sat 
down here? 

Keita: It’s all right. 

Both men find seats. Keita is 
absolutely expressionless. 

Yutaka f s expectations have been 
disappointed and he sits in 
bewilderment. 

Yutaka: Of course it all happened 
so long ago . . .This place is 
quite far from Yunosawa, isn’t it? 

Keita: Yes. How did you know 
where I was? 

Yutaka: I found out from Kotobu- 

kiya. I was sent up here by my 
company. It’s not often that we 
get sent out on trips at company 
expense, but I’ve been waiting for 
a chance like this. I just went a 
little out of my way and dropped in 
at Yunosawa. Kotobukiya’s fit as a 
fiddle. He seemed really glad to 
see me, too. 

Keita: Oh. 

Yutaka: I’m working for a small 

company in Tokyo. 

Keita does not respond. 


After you ran away I was adopted by 
a farmer and his wife, but about a 
year later a distant relative re¬ 
membered me and took me back to 
Tokyo. 

Keita: Oh. 

Yutaka: Have you been here all 
a long? 

Keita: No. 

Yutaka is puzzled by this answer 3 
and the conversation comes to a 
standstill. Hidemitsu passes . 
Yutaka stands and offers him his 
card. 

Yutaka: I’m a friend of Mr. Yasu- 

da’s from primary school. I’d like 
to talk with him for a while. 

Hidemitsu: Of course, please. 

Have you come all the way from 
Tokyo? 

Yutaka: That’s right. 

Hidemitsu: Well this is an honor. 
Keita, why don’t you take your 
friend into the guest room. This 
is no place to entertain a visitor. 

Yutaka: Thank you, but I’m quite 
comfortable right here. 

Hidemitsu: But . . . Well, at 
least you’ll stay the night. The 
guest room is open. It’s the least 
we can do after you’ve come a I I 
th is way. 

Yutaka: Thank you. 

Hidemitsu: Keita, see that 

Mr. I to is properly taken care of. 

Kieta: Yes, sir. 

Hidemitsu: I’m afraid our guest 

quarters are not the most luxurious, 
but I hope you’ll make yourself at 
home. 

Yutaka: Yes, thank you very much. 
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I think I will accept your hospi¬ 
tality at that. 

Hidemitsu: Fine. Well, excuse me. 
(About to go) Tell me, is Keita 
originally from Tokyo, then? 

Yutaka: That f s right. 

Hidemitsu exits 3 surprised at 
this revelation , 

You don f t mind if I spend the night, 
do you? 

Keita: No. 

Yutaka: I wasn’t really planning 

to, but . . .This certainly is a 
nice, quiet place you f ve got here. 
This shrine must be pretty old? 

Keita: Yes. 

Yasuda (looking around) : I quess 
it must be important, too. After¬ 
ward I’d Iike to take a look a- 
round. Is this place tied in with 
the legend of Yoshitsune, too? 

Keita: I guess so. 

Yutaka (laughing): We have our own 
memories of Yoshitsune, don ! t we? 
It’s funny, but I can’t get that 
story out of my mind. It springs 
into my head at the strangest 
times, when I ’m working in the 
office or about to eat a meal. I 
wonder who makes up these stories? 

Keita: The winters are long in the 
north country . . . 

Yutaka: Yes, they are. 

Keita: People talk about a lot of 
things while they f re holed up in¬ 
side, sitting around the fire. 

Yutaka: Yes. 

Keita: Strange ideas come to 
roost. f Cause people while away 
the whole winter whispering, whis¬ 
per i ng. 


Yutaka: Yes, maybe you f re right. 

By the way, whatever happened to 
that old woman? Do you know? 

Keita is silent . 

You remember, the one who held a 
seance for you. 

Keita: Didn f t you hear from Koto- 
bukiya? 

Yutaka: Hear what? 

Keita: She f s dead. 

Yutaka: I see. Keita, we were all 

told that you’d been spirited away 
by the gods of the mountain, but 
you ran away to that old woman, 
didn’t you? 

Keita: That’s right. But it’s the 
same thing. 

Yutaka: The same thing? Then it’s 
just as I thought. I’ve always 
believed that you went to that old 
woman’s place. I’ve spent a lot of 
time thinking about her myself, as 
a matter of fact. She’s stayed 
with me all these years, too. 

Keita remains silent . 

Tell me, what do you mean that it 
was the same as being spirited 
away by the gods of the mountain? 
You say some strange things, don’t 
you? 

Keita does not respond . 

Then you think that old woman . . . 
(He does not complete this sen¬ 
tence .) 

Keita slowly raises his head 
and looks at Yutaka. 

Yutaka shrinks back at Keita's 
gaze . 

Keita : I have to . . . What time 

is it now? 

Yutaka: Three o’clock, a little 
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after three. 

Keita: I Ml be back. I have to 

give the baby its milk. 

Yutaka: Baby? 

Keita: Yu kino’s baby. 

Yutaka: Yukino’s . . . You don’t 
mean that Yukino? 

Keita: Yes. 

Yutaka: Then you’ve been together 
with Yukino all along. Is that 
right? Ever since that day you 
disappeared? 

Keita: Together. 

Yutaka: Why that’s ... (He is 
beset by contradictory emotions.) 

And now you ? ve had this baby. That ? s 
wonderful. I can hardly believe . . 
. Oh, I’m sorry, that’s not what I 
meant at a I I. I’m glad every¬ 
thing’s turned out so well for you. 
Well, I’ll be! That’s reaI Iy ter- 
r i f i c. 

Keita: Will you be seeing Yukino? 
Yutaka: She’s here, isn’t she? 

Keita: Yes. 

Yutaka: Then of course I’d like 
to see her. I’d like you to in- 
troduce me to your wife. She pro¬ 
bably doesn’t remember me anymore, 

but . . . 

Keita (looking at Yutaka with dark> 
cavernous eyes): She’s coming this 
way now. 

Keita begins to take heavy steps 
away. Yukino moves along the 
runway with lights gliding move¬ 
ments . 

Yukino: Keita, what have you been 
up to? The baby wants its milk. 
Hurry. 


Keita exits without a word. 

(Smiling coquettishly) Welcome to 
our shrine. Please don’t pay any 
attention to that half-wit. I 
would be glad to tell you anything 
you’d like to know about the garden 
myself. Please forgive me for not 
coming to help you sooner. 

Yutaka : Not at all. 

Yukino (with a sensuousinviting 
expression): Have you see our 
sanctuary yet? 

Yutaka: No, not yet. 

Yukino: Then please do. This 
shrine is affiliated with the holy 
shrine of Haguroyama and has a long 
and rich history. The gods will 
surely reward those who pray here 
in faith. This way, please. 

Yutaka: I . . . (He looks away as 

if from a dazzling light.) I 
didn’t come as a tourist. I’m here 
to see Mr. Yasuda. 

Yukino: See Keita? 

Yutaka: Yes, your husband. 

Yukino: Husband? (Laughs.) 

Yutaka: I’m an old friend of your 

husband. 

Yukino: I can’t imagine what 

Keita’s told you . . . (laughter) 
but I am unmarried. I have no hus¬ 
band now, nor have I any intention 
of taking a husband in the future. 

I prefer to remain alone. 

Yutaka: Perhaps I misunderstood. 

Mr. Yasuda is not your . . . ? 

Yukino : He’s a menia I . 

Yutaka : A menial? 

Yukino: That’s correct. 

Yutaka: Stop trying to confuse me! 
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He told me you had a child. He 
said it was yours. 

Yukino: How very drol I you are. 

I gave birth to the child, but it 
is not Keita f s. You seem to have 
jumped to conclusions, don’t you? 

(She laughs.) 

Yutaka: Yukino . . . 

Yukino: You know my name. Have we 

met before? I’m afraid I don f t 
remember. (She laughs vivacious¬ 
ly.) Tell me your name. 

Yutaka: Ito, I to Yutaka. 

Yukino: Really? (She does not re¬ 

move her eyes from him.) 

Yutaka: That f s all right. It 
doesn’t matter if you can’t remem¬ 
ber me. I have no desire whatsoever 
to be remembered by you. That’s 
not what I came for. 

Yukino: Please, don’t get so ex¬ 
cited. You are a most unusual 
gentleman. (She laughs quietly.) 

Yutaka (unable to comprehend his 
own emotions): Yes. I’m sure you 
find me strange. Of course. I 
wanted to know, that’s all. I 
wanted to know what had become of 
my friend Keita after he’d been 
spirited away by the gods of the 
mountain. I have no idea why I 
wanted to know so badly. But for 
some reason the same question has 
haunted me all these years. That’s 
a I I there is to it. 

Yukino (watching Yutaka with pred¬ 
atory pleasure): What do you do in 
Tokyo? Do you work for a company? 

Yutaka: Yes, that’s right. I live 
in a mixed-up part of the city, one 
of the livelier sections you might 
say, but clean enough and orderly. 

I leave my lodgings at seven forty- 
five and arrive at my company fif¬ 
ty-five minutes later. I’m head 
of the records department, so I 


spend my whole day surrounded by 
adding machines, files, invoices, 
and receipts. I get enough ex¬ 
ercise, though, during my break, 
twelve minutes. 

Yukino (laughing): And then? 

Yutaka: The same thing. I spend 
another fifty-five minutes on the 
train to get home. It takes eight 
minutes to walk from the station. 
You turn left at the corner before 
the candy store, and it’s the fifth 
or sixth or seventh house down. 

Yukino is all but doubled up 
with amusement. 

I don’t always talk like this. 

(He knits his brows.) 

Yukino: You said your name was 
Yutaka, didn’t you? Come with me 
to the sanctuary, Yutaka. (She 
comes to him.) I’m sure you’d like 
to see our relics. We have some 
most interesting specimens. 

Yutaka (backing away ): Yes, I 
remember. I remember. 

Yukino: Then you’ I I want to see 
them again. Your prayers will be 
answered. We don’t ordinarily dis¬ 
play our relics to the public, but 
I think we can make an exception in 
your case. 

Yutaka hesitates. 

Are you afraid? 

Yutaka: No . . . I’ve seen your 
’’relics” before. Once is enough. 

Yukino: We’ve added a second mum¬ 
my, you know. 

Yutaka: A second? 

Yukino: The old woman’s mummy. 

Now there’s a male mummy and a fe- 
maIe mummy. 

Yutaka (gulping for breath): Why 
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show them to me? 

Yukino: You didn’t come here to 
see Keita. You came to see me. 

Can you deny it? (Light laughter.) 
You came to see me, didn f t you? 

Yutaka is dumbstruck. 

Come to the sanctuary later. I’ll 
be waiting. 

Yutaka: When . . . when? 

Yukino: After I’ve finished the 
ritual dance. (She smiles at him 
and exits along the runway.) 

Yutaka looks after her with 
hypnotic fascination. Hidemitsu, 
who has been standing hidden in 
the shadows 3 releases an an¬ 
guished voice in prayerunable 
to remain silent any longer. 

Hidemitsu: Hail Lord Buddha! 

Hail Bodhisattva Kongozoo! I be¬ 
seech you, tell me of a place free 
from suffering! I wish to go 
there. I can no longer tolerate 
this murky world. This is a world 
of filth, it is a living hell of 
devils and vagrant souls, it is one 
horror upon another! I beg of you! 
Lord Bodhisattva! Lead me into 
salvation! (He falls prostrate on 
the ground.) 

Yutaka: What’s wrong? Why, 
you’re . . . 

Hidemitsu: My name’s Hidemitsu. 

I’m an assistant priest here. 

Yutaka: But what happened to you 
all of a sudden? 

Hidemitsu: By this time you hardly 
need me to tell you. That Yukino 
is not a woman but a fiend from 
hell, and I’m not a man but a soul 
sunk to the depths of damnation! 

Yutaka: Then you’re the father of 
Yukino’s child. 


Hidemitsu: No, it wasn’t me. (Re¬ 
arranging his robes) I’m sorry 
you had to see me this way. Please 
forget this ever happened. I’m 
terribly ashamed. 

Yutaka: I can hardly believe my 

eyes. What’s happened to all of 
you? 

Hidemitsu: Both Keita and I have 
known what kind of woman Yukino is 
for a long time, but it has not 
been within our power to leave her. 

Yutaka: And so you had to eaves¬ 
drop on our conversation, is that 
it? 

Hidemitsu covers his face with 
his hands and sobs. Yutaka 
looks at him with a combination 
of frustration and contempt. 
Music for the kagura ritual 
dance can be heard from the main 
sanctuary of the shrine. The 
low y heavy sounds of the music> 
transmitted from deep within the 
building> seem capable of shak¬ 
ing the human soul. 

Hidemitsu: Ah! Yukino is dancing. 
Yukino! (He wails.) 

Yutaka (in a murmur): It’s just as 
she said. It’s her I’ve come to 
see. I came because I, too, wanted 
to be spirited away by the gods of 
the mountain. 

Hidemitsu: Don’t! Stop while you 
can! (He writhes in anguish.) 

Yutaka: You can sob and wail, you 
can writhe and call on a I I the 
bodhisattvas you like, but I’m 
going to meet that woman. As soon 
as the dance ends, I’m going. Now 
you get out of here and back to 
your prayers. 

Hidemitsu: So be it. (His shiv¬ 
ering has ceased.) I know very 
well that there’s no sense in try¬ 
ing to stop you. I’m a man, too, 
and I understand well enough. Go 
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on! Go and see Yukino dance with 
your own two eyes. She is dancing 
before the two mummies. She is the 
most gorgeous woman on the face of 
this earth. And yet, merciful 
Buddha, she is a five-headed serpent 
of lust and temptation! 

Yutaka: Yes. You T re probably 
right. But I don’t want to hear 
any more. 

Hidemitsu: Before long you’ll be 
just like Keita and me. Who do 
you think made the old woman’s 
mummy? 

Yutaka: What? 

Hidemitsu: You have a pretty good 
idea already, don f t you? 

Yutaka (paling): You don’t mean . 

. . Keita? 

Hidemitsu : Keita. 

Yutaka is speechless. 

Next l T ll have to make Keita’s mum¬ 
my. I may be the lowest of the 
low, I may be corrupt, but lord 
help me, not that! 

Yutaka watches in utter aston¬ 
ishment. Two young men enter 
the garden. Both are dressed 
head to foot in black rain gear. 
They carry an unlit lantern. 

Man 1 (quietly): Hidemitsu! Hurry 
up and get ready! 

Hidemitsu: Yes, right away. 

Man 2 (similarly): Hurry up, we T re 
going to be late! 

Hidemitsu: All right. 

Man 1 : The tide’s just perfect. 

If we miss our chance tonight, 
you’ll change your mind again for 
sure. 


Man 2: This is the last time we’re 
going to wait around for you. 

Hidemitsu: I said all right. Go 

to my room. Everything’s ready. 

Man 2: You’re sure this time, 
aren’t you? 

Man 1 : You’d better be or we f I I go 
without you. We f I I wait thirty 
minutes. 

Man 2: If you don T t show up, fine. 
We f I I be on our way alone. 

Hidemitsu : All right. I’ll be 
there. 

The two men exit. 

Tonight I f m going to set out from 
Lighthouse Point and sail to Russia 
by boat. 

Yutaka: What? 

Hidemitsu: You’re the only one be¬ 
sides us who knows. 

Yutaka: To Russia? 

Hidemitsu: Yes. Of course we’ll 
have to smuggle ourselves into the 
country, but we won’t be the first 
Japanese to shove off for foreign 
shores from this spit of land. 

Yutaka: You’ll be killed! What’ll 
you do if you’re caught? Why do 
you have to do it? Is it because 
of Yukino? 

Hidemitsu: Yes. I know that as 
long as I’m in Japan, no matter how 
I try to steel myself, someday I’ll 
have to see her. I’m a man who’s 
been spirited away by the gods of 
the mountain. This is the only 
way I can break their spell. Look, 
the men who were just here are 
taking me with them. They’re flee¬ 
ing because they couldn’t break 
the spell any other way either. 
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Yutaka: But the seas are so rough 
in the straits. 

Hidemitsu: And the wind is strong 
and gusty. Of ten ships that set 
out, seven or eight capsize before 
reaching land. There are already 
ice floes in the offing, too, 
so . . . But a boat T s got a better 
chance now than at any other time 
of year. 

Yutaka: Are you sure you'll be 
a I I right? 

Hidemitsu: It was just about this 

time of year that His Lordship 
Yoshitsune crossed the straits. 

(He chants and dances.) 

Waves toward battlefield 
roll and 

Helmets in the tide with moon- 
Iight swords, 

Torrents of cloud, even the sky 
seas roar, 

Urging me on, urging me on. 

For Iike a piece of mirror 
broken, 

A blossom severed from its 
branch, 

Perchance I go now, returning 
never, 

But better death than honor 
soiled. 

I T m going. 

Yutaka: Well, be careful. 

Hidemitsu : Thanks. 

Keita appears on the runway. 
Walking slowly> he carries a 
baby in his arms. His eyes are 
red with fury as he stares at 

Yutaka and Hidemitsu. 

Keita: Yutaka . . . Yutaka . . . 
you had better stay away from her. 
You had better stay away. 

Yutaka: I won't go near her. I T m 

not going anywhere near her! Never! 


Keita : Hidemitsu, what about you? 

Hidemitsu: Never again! I'm not 
going ever again! 

Keita: Is there anybody else here? 

Hidemitsu: No one. There's no 
one here but us. 

Keita: Then everything's all right. 

Hidemitsu: Farewell. (He bows 
silently and exits.) 

Keita descends into the garden 
and sways back and forth> rock¬ 
ing the baby to sleep as he 
watches Yutaka. He sings a 
lullaby softly . 

Keita: 

A cherry is still a cherry 
if one blooms. 

A cherry is still a cherry 
if two bloom. 

A cherry is still a cherry 
i f three bIoom. 

Yutaka (no longer able to stand it): 
Keita! 

Keita looks at him. 

I'm going back. I've seen you . . . 
I've done what I came for. I'm go¬ 
ing back to Tokyo. 

Keita : So soon? I thought you were 
spending the night? 

Yutaka: That's right, but now that 
I think about it, I really don't 
have the time. There's a lot of 
work waiting for me back at the 
office. 

Keita: Then . . .will you come 
aga i n? 

Yutaka: It's hard to tell. It 
doesn't seem likely. A man can't 
be taking many trips on my salary. 
And besides, you're so far from 
Tokyo here, anyway . . . 
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Keita: Oh. 

Yutaka: Well, take care of your¬ 
self. Give my regards to Yukino. 

Keita: Yutaka! 

Yutaka: Yes? 

Keita: Yutaka, I f m . . . really, 

I f m . . . 

Yutaka: Really you 1 re what? 

Keita (tears streaking his face): 

I f m glad I got to see you. It was 
a nice surprise. 

Yutaka: Yes. Well . . . 

Keita: I was glad to see you, but 

it 1 s made me sad. 

Yutaka: That f s enough now. I feel 
the same way. 

Keita: Yutaka, they . . . they 
threw me into prison! 

Yutaka: Into prison? 

Keita: When I was eighteen. I 
didn f t do anything bad. Before the 
old woman died she told me. She 
said not to bury her. She said 
not to burn her or bury her. She 
said I should do certain other 
things instead. Then she died. 
You f ve seen the other one. 

Yutaka: No! I haven f t seen any¬ 
thing! I never want to see it! 

Keita: I did just like the old 
woman told me. But then they made 
me stand trial. And I had to go 
to prison! (He sobs.) 

Yutaka: How could you? . . . (Sup¬ 
pressed anger erupting) I never 
want to think of you again as long 
as I live! You . . . How could 
you have done such a thing? You 1 re 
ugly! You 1 re grotesque! You make 
me want to puke! I . . . I 1 m sur¬ 
prised you aren T t completely mad! 


i f m amazed you T ve got the guts to 
stay a Iive! 

Keita: lt ? s because I f m mad that 

I can live like this. I T m near 
Yukino and I T m at her mercy. To¬ 
tally. I hate that woman with all 
my heart. I T m consumed by fire. 

I sleep on a bed of nails! 

Yutaka: What do you expect from 
me? Sympathy? You 1 re nothing but 
a wild beast! You chose the flames. 
You chose the bed of nails. Pain 
and suffering are all you deserve! 

Keita: Yes! Yes! (Waiting.) 

Yutaka: Now I ! m beginning to un¬ 
derstand why that old woman made 
you do such a thing. (Anger turn¬ 
ing to terror) She f s giving you 
orders from the grave! She f s the 
one who f s made you into Yukino f s 
slave. Yes! You made a mummy of 
the old woman f s body, but she made 
a mummy of your soul! She robbed 
you of your soul and grafted it to 
Yukino 1 s will! 

Keita: Yes! Yes! 

Yutaka: All the more reason for 
you to lie down and die! You T re 
nothing but a worm and deserve to 
be crushed I ike one! 

Keita: I want to die. I T d be 

better off dead. 

Yutaka: Yes, you would be better 
off dead. But worms don f t have the 
guts for suicide. You make me sick 
to my stomach! Whatever possessed 
me to come and see you? What am I 
doing here? From now on, every time 
I think of you I 1 II want to puke! 

Keita: I knew you ? d come, sometime. 

I knew you T d come for sure. 

Yutaka: How could you know that? 
(More attentively) Why? 

Keita: You and I, we’re all alone 
in this world. We were cut from 
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our roots and lost everything. 

We’re lost souls, evacuated, forgot¬ 
ten, left behind. If we were 
ordinary lost children, our folks 
would call and weep for us. But 
we’ve got no folks. Everybody’s 
forgotten us. 

Yutaka is silent. 

If things were different, I’d have 
gone to visit you. I wanted to see 
you, too, but I was too ashamed . . . 

Yutaka: I understand, Keita. I 

don’t think you’re bad. 

Keita: You don f t? 

Yutaka: No. I’m sorry for all 
those things I said. 

Keita: I . . . (Weeps.) 

Yutaka: I wonder what happened to 

the others? Masao was adopted by a 
lumber dealer, and Yuichi wound up 
with a fisherman on the Shimokita 
PeninsuI a. 

Keita: But you’re happy. That’s 
important. 

Yutaka: Do I look happy? I feel as 
if I were seventy years old. I’m 
tired. 

All at once, Keita gives a low 
cry and stands with a look of 
intense anxiety . 

Keita: Hurry! 

Yutaka: What’s wrong? 

Keita : Hurry and get out of here! 
(Terrified) Yutaka, promise me. 
Promise me you won’t see Yukino. 

Promise me, pi ease! 

Yukino enters, gliding along 
the runway. She stares at 
Yutaka and Keita with hatred 
and contempt. Yutaka gazes back 
at her with a voiceless cry. 


Yukino . . . (Imploringly) Yukino! 

Yukino: Keita. Give me the baby. 
You’re not to touch it ever again! 

Keita: Yukino! 

Yukino: Now! 

Keita hesitantly relinquishes 
the child. 

I know you’ve been blocking Yutaka’s 
path to me. I know we I I enough, and 
I’ll see that you rot for it! 

Keita: Mercy! Have mercy! It 
wasn’t me. I didn’t do it! 

Yukino: You’re a cur, Keita. 

You’re not even fit to be a menial. 
Mr. Ito, you’d best be on your way. 
My tastes don’t run to cowards. 

See that you never come back here 
again! 

Yutaka: My . . . (He chokes on the 
words.) My tastes have their limits, 
too. Hidemitsu was right, you’re a 
five-headed serpent of lust and 
temptation. I’m not going to be 
your slave. I don’t want to be your 
sIave! 

Yukino (laughing): Away with you. 

Go back to Tokyo and think of me. 
Think about why you came to see me. 
Then you can rail against me—if 
you’re able! (Rocking the baby) 

A cherry is stiI I a cherry 
if one bIooms. 

A cherry is still a cherry 
if two bIoom. 

Yutaka., succumbing to Yu kino’s 

hypnotic fascination, goes to 
the runway and stretches out 
his hand to touch her feet. 

Yukino treads on the hand. 
Grinding it into the polished 
woodwork first with one foot 
and then with the other, she 
sings: 
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A cherry is still a cherry 
if three bloom. 

A cherry is still a cherry 
if four bloom. 

Yutaka stares up at Yukino, 
utterly sapped of all will to 
resist. 

A cherry is still a cherry 
if five bIoom. 

A cherry is still a cherry 
if six bIoom. 

Keita throws himself on the 
ground. 

Keita: Lord Kaison! Lord Kaison! 
Lord Kaison! 

Keita rolls on the ground, 
tearing at his breast as he 
continues to call on Kaison, 
Priest of Hitachi. Violently 
shocked, Yutaka stares at 
Keita. Yu kino watches the two 
men with amusement and 
continues to laugh with inno¬ 
cence and contempt . 

Blackout. 



In the same garden a short 
time later. The setting sun 
has ushered in dusk. Keita 
lies alone on the ground as if 
he had died an anguished death. 
The beam from the lighthouse 
traverses the scene. 

Out of the distance, Kaison's 
voice approaches, accompanied 
by the sounds of the biwa. 
"... the youngest son of 
Yoshitomo, Chief of the 


Imperial Stables of the Left, 

Kuro Yoshitsune . ..." Keita 
is shaken with surprise and 
jumps to his feet. An old man 
enters slowly. He wears a 
threadbare suit and his head 
is hatless, revealing hair 
streaked with gray. He gives 
the impression of a man who has 
been forcibly retired from his 
job due to age. Both his 
hands are raised to his chest, 
as if embracing his biwa. 

Kaison III: I am what has become of 
Kaison, Priest of Hitachi, who 
traveled here from distant Kyoto. 

(He strikes a chord on the biwa.) 

I fought for life in the dusty city, 
but my efforts ended in utter defeat. 
Scarred and twisted, I was left with¬ 
out succor on my battleground, and 
call though I might for aid from my 
allies, they flowed from me like the 
tide. (Biwa.) At each passing 
moment I am reminded anew that these 
are the wages earned by betraying 
His Lordship Yoshitsune. And so I 
tread this northern highway in 
search of one compassionate enough 
to hear me. (Biwa.) 

Keita crawls before Kaison. 

Kaison III: Ah, what have we here? 

Keita: Lord Kaison, please, take 

me as your disciple. 1 have commit¬ 
ted terrible crimes. Let me follow 
you. I am more lowly than a worm! 
(Cries.) 

Kaison III: I pity you, but 
Kaison admits no disciples, and so 
it has been since time immemorial. 

Keita: Then what shall I do? Tell 
me how I can be saved! Rotting as 
I live, my life is a living death! 
Have mercy. Lord Kaison, I have 
no one else but you! 

Kaison III (looking at Keita with 
new understanding ): Maybe . . . 
maybe you 1 re a Kaison, too, like me. 
So it would seem. So it would seem. 
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Come! Come and stand! 

Keita (writhing on the ground): I 
. . . I can't, I can T t stand up. 

The earth sucks me down. It's 
pulling me down! Help me! Help me! 

Kaison III: I know. I was just 
like you. I look at you and see 
myself. I can hardly stand the 
sight. What are you afraid of? 
There isn T t a viI lain or devi I in 
this world as ridden with guilt as 
you. Stand! (He strikes his biwa 
with force, releasing a sudden 
explosion of sound,) 

Keita climbs unsteadily to his 
feet. 

Good! !t f s just as I thought. 
There's a biwa in your breast, too. 
(He bows reverently.) Strike your 
biwa. Go ahead. See how it sounds. 

Keita: Where? Where? 

Kaison III: You novices can f t do 
anything for yourselves, can you? 
See? This is how you play it. Now 
try for yourself. Strike a chord! 

Keita (raising both hands to his 
breast and strumming, his biwa 
reverberates with sound): Ah! 

It made a sound! It made a sound! 
(He strikes it repeatedly.) 

Kaison III: Good, good, a fine 
sound, too. A really fine sound. 

Keita: Ah! (sadly) I had no idea 
that I was Kaison. But who will 


hear a man Iike me? Where can I 
go? 

Kaison III: There are lots of 
people who wait for you. But never 
forget that you have set out to 
atone for every sin, to wipe out 
every trace of guilt. You go south, 
and I Ml go north. Lord Kaison, 
peace be with you, and good health. 

Keita: Yes, and peace and good 
heaIth to you . 


The men bow respectfully to 
each other^ turn back to back, 
then, striking their biwas, 
begin to walk. 

Kaison III and Kaison IV (in unison) 
People of the world! Compared to 
the guilt of Kaison, your hearts 
are as pure as the new-fa Ilen snow. 

I take unto myself all the sins of 
this world and stand as a lesson to 
those who would sin. Thus have I 
wandered these seven hundred and 
fifty years, bathing my guilty flesh 
in tears of repentence, trying to 
atone for my sins. (Biwa.) I have 
come in the terror of my guilt. 

Hear me! Hear me! 

The two Kaisons exit. The 
sound of their biwas is still 
audible as they move into the 
distance. 

The beam from the lighthouse 
traverses the scene. 

Curtain. 
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Katsura, young wife. 

The Japanese. Re is dressed in black and carries a 
pistol, an onion, and something resembling a bomb. 

The Quartet: 

Sundown Lennon, soft-spoken, intense leader of the 
group. He is dressed formally and has long hair. 
McCartney the Stripe. He wears a knit shirt and small 
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A room the size and description of 
a cheap flat, the home that Chong 
and Katsura call their castle, 
There are one door and one window, 
both carelessly painted green, A 
naked light bulb swings gust above 
the floor on a cord that is much 
too long. There are a record 
player and a stack of records, but 
the room is otherwise bare. The 
ceiling is low and the floor 
slopes gently. The overall 
impression is less of a room than 
of the inside of a large crate. 

It is one o 1 clock in the morning, 

It is dark. The voices of several 
young people can be heard: 

"Bird!" "God!" "My Bird!" "My 
God!" The alternating voices of 
men and women repeat: "Oh my 
bird!" 

The strains of a Beatles ' song 
are also audible. 

The naked light bulb slowly 
brightens, Katsura is seated in 
the center of the room, Chong 
pokes his head in through the 
window from outside. Beneath the 
light bulb a record revolves on 
the crude phonograph, 

Chong: Bird? 

Katsura shakes her head. 

But it looked Iike . . . 

Katsura nods, A woman r s voice 
is heard: Twinkle Starr. Half 
stoned, her voice may give the 
impression of belonging to a 
child, 

Starr's Voice: Maybe I should 
throw it away. 

Chong: It was a bird, I T m sure of 

it. 

Katsura again shakes her head, 
Lennon's Voice: Why are you crying? 


Harrison's Voice: Dear Lord, we 
beseech you to accept these, your 
humble servants, and grant eternal 
rest. We . . . 

Suddenly the quartet breaks into 
raucous laughter, Katsura slowly 
gets to her feet, 

Chong: It was a bird. What are you 

getting up for? Sit down. (He 
notices the commotion and looks up,) 

Katsura smiles briefly to herself, 

Lennon's Voice: Answer my question. 
Why are you crying? 

Starr's Voice: None of your busi¬ 
ness . 

Harrison's Voice: Oh, lay off her. 

She doesn't have to have a reason. 
Hail Mary . . . 

Lennon's Voice: That's no answer. 
There's got to be a reason. 

Starr's Voice: I guess (will throw 
it away. 

McCartney's Voice (simply): All 
right. 

A red high-heeled shoe falls into 
the room from above, 

Katsura (whirling around): A bird? 

Chong: No. 

Starr's Voice (discordantly): Our 
Father who art in Heaven . . . 

McCartney's Voice: Like Elvis, man! 

Harrison's Voice: It is our fervent 
hope that you will judge our depart¬ 
ed .. . 

Starr's Voice: Our departed and 
deceased! 

Chong: Sit down, will you? You're 
reading a book. Just as we rehearsed 
it. All right? 
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Katsura seats herself lethargical¬ 
ly on the floor with both legs 
folded to one side and pretends 
to read. 

There's only one light on the roof. 
It's the lamp over the emergency 
exit. It's very dim, so you've 
pasted yourself to the wall, trying 
to get enough light to read by. The 
last light of evening fades. All of 
a sudden the factory chimney that 
soars up before you seems somehow 
different. You don't look up, but 
you notice the change all the same. 
Until a few minutes ago it was dusk— 
until a few minutes ago the sky was 
orange and the chimney stood bold 
and inorganic before you. But now 
it is night. Against the darkened 
sky, the chimney's silhouette begins 
to expand; its contours diffuse into 
the darkness. 

Katsura: That's not the way it was 
at all. 

Chong: As a matter of fact you don't 
notice the end of evening. You're 
too engrossed in your book. But you 
notice the change in the chimney all 
the same. 

Katsura: No, there was no chimney. 

You couldn't see any chimney from 
that roof. 

Chong: Listen, it's a factory dis¬ 
trict. There have to be chimneys 
in a factory district. Now look, 
Katsura, you're still not doing as 
I said. The light on the roof is 
dim. You'd never be able to read 
Iike that. 

Katsura moves to the wall opposite 
the window and presses herself 
up against it . She continues to 
pore over her imaginary book. 

That's better. 

Katsura: There was no chimney. But 
a river was flowing nearby, a thick, 
lazy river, a river Iike a swamp. 


Chong: You must mean a canal. Yes, 
I suppose there could have been a 
canal there. 

Katsura: I named that river "Stupid 
Street." 

Chong (trying to capture Katsura 1 s 
mood): Shhh . . . don't you feel 
a Iittle cold? 

Katsura: Yes, a Iittle. 

Chong: It's autumn. But there's 
just as little interesting to do now 
as there was during the summer. 

Katsura: Maybe it was autumn, but I 
thought it might have been winter. 

Chong: You're wearing your school 
uniform—a middy blouse and a thin 
cotton skirt—and you're reading on 
the roof. It has to be autumn. 

Katsura: Wouldn't you like to take 
a break for tea or something? 

Chong: Keep going. 

Katsura: It was a river. 

Chong: All right, a river. We'll 
make it a river. "Stupid Street," 
right? It was flowing. 

Katsura (without moving) : From 
here to there. Quietly. Almost as 
if it weren't moving at all. 

Chong: You can see it, then, can't 
you? 

Katsura shakes her head. 

Can you hear it? Smell it? 

Wordlessly 3 Katsura indicates 
that the answer to both questions 
is no. 

Then . . . 

Katsura: I remember. There was a 

river and I was asleep. "Stupid 
Street," broad as the sea. And no 
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one passed by, not a soul. 

Chong: All right. If you don f t 
like the idea of a chimney, then a 
river will do just as well. The 
important thing is that you can see 
it from here, whatever it is. The 
sun sets. The landscape slowly fades 
into darkness—and yet strangely 
there is something that becomes 
more and more clear to you. You can 
feel it. If it f s that river you 
remember, fine, of course. You can 
see it, and . . . 

Katsura: You mean from here? 

Chong: We f re on the roof, remember? 

Katsura (vaguely): Oh. 

Chong: Can you see it? 

Katsura: No. I can't smell it or 
hear it, either. 

Chong: No, no, that's all wrong. 

You can see it. Look hard. Don't 
let your mind wander. I don't know 
how many times I've told you this 
already, but it's the beginning 
that's important. If you don't do 
your part right, we f re going to blow 
the whole thing. Look, all of a 
sudden the river begins to rise. 

It's dark, so you can't see it, and 
besides you're reading a book. But 
at a certain point you sense it, 
you begin to feel the river rising, 
slowly. Like a sleeping beast awak¬ 
ing to its own power, the river is 
changing direction. It rises up 
and starts flowing toward the sky. 

The wide canal opens its eyes in 
the gloom. It shivers almost 
imperceptibly. All right? 

Katsura: "Stupid Street." Maybe 
it wasn't such a good name after all. 

Chong: In the yellow afternoon haze 

of the factories, the canal was flat 
and empty, with no business of its 
own to tend to. "Stupid Street" was 
probably a perfect name. Dull and 
lazy, it matched the long, tired 


five o'clock siren to a T. "Stupid 
Street" was probably a perfect name 
for it. 

Katsura: Then how do you expect it 
to change? 

Chong: You continue to read your 
book. The river rises, hesitantly, 
as if it were being forced against 
its will. Unsteadily, fearfully, 
feeling its way it faces the sky. 

You are reading; you're completely 
lost in your book. All right, go. 

Katsura (reading her imaginary book): 
"I suppose I'm the type that thinks 
with her tummy. Both my mind and my 
spirit are embedded in its soft, 
white flesh. Thinking of the roar 
of a distant sea in its gentle 
reaches, I while away the long day, 
rocking back and forth in my rocking 
chair." 

Chong: The lamp is green. The pages 
of your book are bathed in green 
light. Okay, a little more softly 
now. 

Katsura (continuing to read^ turning 
the pages of her book): "The ideas 
conceived in my tummy are gentle and 
calm. They reek of its raw 
fragrance. It seems to me that my 
way of thinking must be awfully like 
a horse. Most horses do their 
thinking as they walk. Of course, 
horses don't take quiet strolls 
through the countryside; so think¬ 
ing as they walk means thinking as 
they work. Horses contemplate the 
world hitched to a wagon, to its 
simple, sad rhythms." 

Chong: Good. Don't rush things. 
Concentrate on what you're doing. 

The direction of the river has 
changed. It's almost perpendicular. 
The canal flows toward the sky. 

Katsura (reading): "I was waiting 
for the ship." 

Chong (sharply): No! 
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Katsura: "I was waiting for the 
ship.” 

Chong: Katsura, that f s all wrong. 
There f s nothing about a ship written 
there. 

Katsura (not too obdurately) : I f m 
reading my diary. There are bound 
to be things in it Chong doesn’t 
expect. 

Chong: Listen, I made up this 
play. . . . 

Katsura: You decided that ! should 
be reading, that I should be en¬ 
grossed in a book. (Touching the 
wall of the room) This is a concrete 
wall on the roof. There is an 
emergency exit lamp fixed to it. 

The lamp is green. That’s right, 
isn T t it? 

Chong: Yes, that’s right. 

Katsura: I f m just part of the set¬ 

ting. I’m leaning against the wall 
and reading. But I only need to 
pretend I’m reading. The play has 
only just begun, and it won’t get 
interesting until that most important 
character appears on the roof. 

Chong: You just don’t understand. 

Katsura (paying no attention 3 read¬ 
ing): ”1 was waiting for the ship." 
If you don’t like it we’ll forget 
the whole thing. 

Chong: All right, have it your way. 
Keep reading. I just won’t listen, 
that’s all. 

Katsura (reading): ”1 was waiting 
for the ship. I have a bicycle, but 
a bicycle won’t do. I can’t go by 
bicycle. The Beatles are on the 
ship. I will board the ship and set 
off. Two of the Beatles will carry 
me on board the ship, while the other 
two load my bicycle and rocking 
chair: the bicycle on the deck, the 
rocking chair in my cabin. I’ll ask 
them to help me. And when the work 


is finished, I’ll thank them one by 
one. I’ll let them feel my smooth, 
even tummy.” 

Chong (interrupting): The canal 
flowing into the night sky symbolizes 
Katsura’s presentiment, the presen¬ 
timent Katsura has as she reads her 
book that a sinister change is taking 
place in the vicinity of the river, 
a change that terrifies her. And 
yet her presentiment is mistaken, 
for the danger lurks in an entirely 
different direction . . . (Suddenly 3 
in a loud voice) Who’s there? 

Unnoticed 3 The Japanese has at 
some point come to stand in the 
doorway. 

Japanese: It’s me, "The Japanese.” 

Just go ahead with what you were 
doing. 

The record ends . 

Chong: You see, this is what always 
happens—we never get to the end. 

Katsura ceases pretending to 
read but remains sitting on her 
haunches. 

Katsura: Are we going on, Chong? 

Chong (to Japanese,): Come on in. 
("Chong also straddles the window sill 
and enters the room.) Which 
direction was the canal flowing? 

Katsura is silent but points 
toward the audience. 

Chong: Over there? Then he’d 
approach from just about where the 
Japanese is now. (He sits and picks 
up his guitar.) 

Katsura: I wind up as usual, don’t 

I, just reading my book and waiting. 

Japanese (still standing in the 
doorway): It’s the same old story, 

isn’t it? The same old story. 

Katsura: I wonder if things will go 
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a! I right? 

Chong (strumming his guitar): What 
do you mean? 

Katsura: If we get too far ahead . 

Chong: We’ll have to take our 
chances, that f s all. There f s always 
the possibility that we f I I fail. 

Japanese: Don f t worry. Things will 
go just fine. They have to. 

Chong: Listen, you’re not supposed 
to be here yet. And anyway, how do 
you know? We 1 I I just have to try 
and see what happens. 

Japanese: I certainly do hope things 

go well, though. I’m rather counting 
on that. 

Chong: Then the first thing you’d 
better do is avoid arriving early. 

You show up prematurely and I have 
to quit right in the middle of every¬ 
thing. Every night it’s the same 
way. I’ve never gotten ahead to see 
how things turn out. How can you 
stand there and tell me not to worry? 

Japanese: All right. I just haven’t 
been able to find a good way to kill 
the time, that’s all. 

Chong: Sure. 

Japanese: But I’m certain everything 
will go a I I right. 

Chong: Will he come, though? Will 
he really appear there, where you’re 
standing? 

Japanese: Will he come? You mean, 
will you come? Yes, you’ll come. 
You’ll appear. You have to. 

Katsura: Let’s have something to 
drink. It looks as if we’ve gotten 
as far as we’re going to tonight, 
anyway. 

Chong : All right. 


Japanese: I’d just like a glass of 
water. I feel warm. 

Katsura: Okay, I’ll be right back. 

Katsura exits . Japanese enters 
the room and sits with his hack 
to the wall like Chong. 

Chong: You’re always so easy-going. 

I can count on you, can’t I? Are 
you certain you’ll succeed? 

Japanese: That depends entirely upon 
you. I’m ready whenever you are. 

I’ve made all the necessary prepara¬ 
tions, and starting tomorrow I’ll 
make it a point to plan the time of 
my arrival more precisely. What I’m 
most afraid of is that you’ll lose 
your nerve. 

Chong: If we could just get through 

it once, I’m sure there’d be nothing 
to it. We were doing pretty well 
tonight, too, as a matter of fact. 

Did you hear the part about the 
canal? 

Japanese: Just half. (He takes an 
onion from his bag* and without 
peeling it begins to eat as if 
it were an apple.) 

Chong (singing half to himself ): 

A I I men will be equaI, 

On an even plane. 

Japanese: Do you have everything 
you.need? 

Chong: What do you mean? 

Japanese: Weapons and such. I was 
just wondering how you expect to go 
about it. 

Chong: I don’t need anything. I’ll 

just have my hands in the pockets of 
my trench coat. 

Japanese: And then? 

Chong: ”Hey!” I’ll yell, but I 
won’t look at her. This first ”Hey!” 
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will be more to reassure myself than 
anything else, see? "Hey!" I T ll be 
practicing. IMI be asking myself 
if I can really take her, take her 
properly, Iike a man. 

Japanese: "Hey"? 

Chong: IMI be tired—being tired’s 

good, don T t you think? It’s 
appropriate for a man executing his 
duty to be tired. A weary, trench- 
coated dispenser of justice. 

Japanese: A dispenser of justice . 

. . interesting. 

Chong (again singing 3 half to him¬ 
self) : 

Mountains will be leveled. 

Seas their waters drained. 

IMI appear casual ly before her 
without saying a word. I won’t 
say a word, but IMI grab the book 
she’s reading. SheM I look up at 
me ... or perhaps she won’t. If 
she does, IMI smile at her with as 
much affection as I can. If she 
just looks at the ground, IMI say, 
"It’s not good for a man to smile 
alone,” and then IMI ask her if 
she f d like an apple. How does that 
sound to you? 

Japanese: I suppose it will do. 

There’s no reason you have to force 
yourself on her right away, so long 
as you don’t miss your chance. Yours 
is probably as good a way as any. 

Chong: SheMI probably refuse the 
apple and ask for her book back. 

Japanese: Perhaps. 

Chong: why not? 

Japanese: I don T t think sheMI 
say anything. SheMI be silent. 

She won’t respond to your questions 
or ask for her book back. 

Chong: She won’t say anything? 


Japanese: Much better that way, I 
should think. Smacks of reality. 

You 1 re the one who does the talking. 
The only relevant fact about her is 
that she T s there. She’I I just be 
cowering there before you until 
you f ve finished your part in the 
play. 

Chong: Yes, when you appear IMI 
probably be quiet, too. IMI be 
cowering before you until you’ve 
finished your part in the play. I 
can understand that. My part is 
very much like hers. You are the 
assailant and I am your victim. But 
wait a minute. Katsura and I have 
to be more than that. We have to 
be more like accomplices. She talks 
to me, just a hit. We need that 
moment of intimacy, of warmth, before 
anything else happens. 

Japanese: I was only offering my 

opinion. I didn’t mean you should 
fo I low my examp I e. 

Katsura enters. She carries 
two cups and a glass on a tray. 

Katsura (handing the glass to 
Japanese,) : You were just kidding 
about being warm. You don’t really 
want this water, do you? 

Chong: Just then she says, ”1 don’t 
care for an apple. Please return 
my book." 

Chong is absorbed in his own 
thoughts . Japanese and Katsura 
take advantage of their sudden 
privacy to kiss each other quickly 
on the lips. 

Katsura (handing Chong his cup) : I 

would like an apple, thank you. In 
return you can keep the book. 

Japanese chuckles to himself> 
drinks his waterj and eats his 
onion. 

Chong (annoyed) : "You can’t have it. 
You’ll catch a cold from eating 
appIes." 
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Katsura: Chong is ashamed because 
his apple is so small. Men with 
small apples hate themselves. 

Japanese laughs again. 

Chong (to Japanese,): Are you going 
to kill me with a knife? I don f t 
think I could take a poisoned apple. 

Japanese: Are you kidding? 

Katsura (interrupting delightedly): 
Death by hanging, of course! 

Japanese (ignoring her): The trouble 
with a knife is that the chances of 
failure are so great. It requires 
a certain amount of skill, don f t you 
think? 

Chong: But that’s the way it’s 
supposed to happen, isn ! t it? I Ml 
do everything I can to cooperate. 

IMI only start writhing and strug¬ 
gling after I’m covered with my own 
blood, tottering on the brink of 
death. 

Japanese I suppose a knife isn’t 
entirely unfeasible. 

Katsura: Poison would be pretty 
awful, too, wouldn’t it? 

Chong: Of course, but there f s 
no blood. 

Katsura: There must be a little 
bleeding from the nose, though. 

Chong: I don’t want a bloody nose, 

I want to bleed! 

Katsura: Of course you do. 

Chong: Bleed, you hear! (To 
Japanese; Right? 

Japanese: I suppose. Here, look 
what I’ve made. (He removes a bomb 
from his pocket. It is small, round, 
and black.) I don’t know whether 
it’ll do the job or not. 


Chong: How does it work? 

Japanese: There’s really nothing to 
it—you just light this wick and in 
five seconds, bang! I tested it on 
a mouse—blew the thing to smither¬ 
eens . 

Chong: Smithereens. . . . 

Katsura: Did you throw it? 

Japanese: No. It was back in the 
woods. I had the mouse trapped in a 
box. The bomb made quite a noise 
when it went off and even sent a 
column of flame up in the air. 

Katsura: Sounds terrific! 

Chong: Don’t you think it’s over¬ 
doing things a bit? 

Japanese: Don’t you like the idea 
of using explosives? 

Chong: No, they’re all right, I 
suppose. 

Japanese (relieved): Well, I’m glad 
to hear that. (He returns the bomb 
to his pocket.) 

Katsura: This is really going to be 
fun. 

Chong: Do you think so? 

Katsura: Is there anything wrong 

with that? 

Chong: No, I’m glad it makes you 
happy. It’s just that I had no idea 
he’d use a bomb, that’s all. I’d 
always assumed he’d use a knife—the 
dark of night, a narrow back alley, 
a knife in the back. With a bomb a 
back alley’s a bit out of the ques¬ 
tion, and daylight would be better, 
too—a broad thoroughfare in broad 
day Iight, that’s it. 

Japanese: That’s right: broad day¬ 
light, a beautiful, wide boulevard. 
I’ll blow you to kingdom come. 
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Chong: I T m beginning to see what you 

mean. 

Japanese: I’ll wait for you to climb 

the stairs out of the pedestrian sub¬ 
way. You’ll squint for an instant 
as you emerge into the daylight, 
and that will be my signal. The bomb 
will land exactly six inches in front 
of you. I’ll have dropped it from 
the roof of a building. 

Chong: Have you run through the 
whole thing a I ready? 

Japanese: No, it f s still in the 
planning stages. 

Katsura: Don’t you think we ought to 
give it a run-through, though? It 
would be awfully embarrassing to 
fail. 

Japanese: Yes, there always is that 
possibiIity. 

Chong (singing): 

All the world will be afire, 

Turned to flame and heat. 

Katsura: Failure would mean that 
Chong would be the sole survivor. 

Chong: When I come out of the sub¬ 
way, I could walk real slowly. I 
could even stand still. You just 
can’t count on ’’The Japanese”: might 
spoil the whole thing. If I’m not 
dead when this is over, it wiI I all 
have been for nothing. 

Katsura: You could lose a leg and 
still survive, you know. That’s 
what happened to my father. 

Japanese (chanting): Smithereens . 

. . smithereens . . . smi-ther-eens! 

Chong: That’s right. Just like the 
mouse in your experiment. I’m 
counting on you. Blow me to bits. 

Japanese: There’s nothing to worry 
about. One fine day you can be sure 
you’ll be blown as high as the clear, 


blue sky. A cloudless Sunday would 
be ideaI. 

Chong: Sunday. 

Katsura: The day after tomorrow. 

Chong: I wonder if it’ll clear up 

by then. 

Japanese (noticing something): Did 
somebody just come in? (He looks in 
the direction of the door.) 

Katsura: Did you hear something? 

Japanese: I thought so. 

Katsura stands up 3 goes to the 
door> opens itand looks out . 

Katsura: Nobody there now. 

Japanese (slowly): The Beatles. 

(He begins to laugh.) 

Chong: Nonsense. (To Katsura ) 

Right? 

Katsura: Sure. (Laughing> she 
closes the door and returns to her 
place.) 

Chong: Listen, the Beatles aren’t 
coming. The whole idea’s ridiculous. 

Katsura: Maybe they won’t come. 

Then again, maybe they will. Either 
way it’s too early. 

Chong: They’re not coming, I said. 

Katsura: Yes, they will. They’ll 
come to take me back to their 
emerald peninsula, where the air is 
fresh and the grass is green. 

Japanese: They’ll come by ship . . 

. won’t they? 

Katsura: A fabulous yacht. 

Chong: It’s a lie! I’ve told you 

a hundred times—all this talk about 
the emerald peninsula is lies. It 
isn’t green and it isn’t fresh. It’s 
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a land of wasted soil and mountains 
stripped of their foliage. It’s a 
parched land, and the only time the 
wind isn’t filled with dust is when 
it’s whipping the snow into high 
drifts. 

Katsura: My father told me there 
are gentle, rolling hills, and 
pastures where herds of horses graze. 

Chong (sarcastically): And where’s 
your father now? 

Katsura: He’s gone. He went back. 

Japanese: Back? (Making a ditty 
of the words) He went back. He 
went back. He went back-a-back-a- 
back! 

Chong: He went back all right. He 
headed back to the emerald peninsula 
as fast as he could go. But he 
didn’t go by yacht. He took the 
rusty, mottled ferry that came for 
him. 

Katsura (imperatively) : You don’t 
understand! 

Chong: And did you get letters from 
the pastures and the hills? Did 
your father write you about the blue 
sky and the fresh air? 

Katsura: The letters came from a 
tiny shanty that stands beneath a 
forest of chimneys. My father wrote 
that he would walk around the corner 
with his crutch under his arm and 
hear a baby crying. 

Chong: Even so, he’s pretty damn 
happy, isn’t he? He dishes hot 
vittles onto a tin plate and it’s 
enough to make him weep with joy. 

If you ask me, I think your old man 
crossed the straits all right, but 
when he got to the other side he 
didn’t find what he’d expected. He 
was rotten with years, and he filled 
your head with a pack of fairy tales 
and lies. 

Japanese: Who knows, maybe he never 


made it after all. 

Chong: Katsura’s old man got where 

he was going, all right. But it 
wasn’t green. I know. I’ve known 
for a long time. Katsura shouldn’t 
waste her time dreaming about the 
Beatles and their peninsula. There 
isn’t a chance in a million we’ll 
ever get there. 

Katsura: The Beatles are coming for 
me alone. You’re not going. 

Chong: We’ll see how things go when 
and if the Beatles get here. Until 
then . . . Listen, you’re good for 
nothing around here lately. You 
couldn’t even read with any enthusi¬ 
asm. It’s half your fault I’m always 
failing. 

Katsura: I read just as I was told. 

Maybe I’m just sick and tired of 
play-acting. Sometimes I think I am. 
But who cares? Either way . . . 

Chong: You have no choice but to 
be here, to go on being here, to 
go on play-acting with me. 

Pause . 

Starr's Voice: Bye-bye, my God. 

McCartney's Voice: Like Elvis 
Presley! 

Starr's Voice: God? Bird? 

Japanese (looking up): What’s all 
the noise about? 

Chong: Somebody’s grandmother died. 
They must be having a wake. 

Japanese : Grandmother? 

Chong: Used to live up there. I 
never met her, though. Seems like 
they’re qoinq a little overboard, 
doesn’t it? 

Japanese: For a wake, yes. 

Katsura (under her breath): Bye-bye, 
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my God.... 

Chong: What? 

Katsura: Oh, nothing. What sort of 
people are they? 

Chong: You mean the people upstairs? 
Let me' see. They 1 re a strange bunch, 
certainly not ordinary. There are 
four of them. 

Katsura: Four? 

Chong: That’s right. 

Pause. 

Well what shal I we do? Is tonight 
going to be like all the others? 

Japanese: We don’t have much choice, 
do we? 

Katsura: The nights certainly are 
long, though. 

Japanese: Yes. 

Chong: If you f d like to go home . . . 

Japanese: No, there f s nothing to do 
at home but sleep and mess around. 

But if you ? d Iike to . . . 

Chong: No, it doesn’t matter. In 
fact, I ’d rather have you here. The 
nights are so damn long, sometimes 
I wonder if I Ml last till morning. 

I thought maybe we were keeping you, 
that f s all. 

Japanese: Don f t worry about me. I’m 
a I I right. 

Katsura: There’s no part in the play 
for you at this point anyway. But 
your name ’’The Japanese,” don’t you 
think it’s funny? 

Japanese: Not particularly. The 
avenging Japanese, that’s my role, 
after all. I take the necessary 
reprisals for what Chong has done. 

Chong: You’ll bury me in a hole and 


cover me over with sand so that no 
trace remains. You’ll bury the 
wretched Korean who’s raped Katsura 
and strangled her to death. Then 
I’ll return to life. Glorious 
revenge, my blood’s atonement. I’ll 
die and thus gain new life. You 
see, I’ll be murdered by ’’The 
Japanese," by his rage, and so I’ll 
be able to die smiling and satisfied. 
I’ll die proud that I could be mur¬ 
dered in just revenge. That will be 
my resurrection. "The Japanese" 
will see me through my resurrection 
and then quietly bury my remains. 

Japanese: I understand. Everything. 

I’ll do just as you say. You don’t 
have to worry about a thing. 

Chong: Tomorrow we’re going to run 
through the whole thing. And then 
on Sunday . . . 

Japanese: Yes. 

Katsura: Tomorrow? Really? 

Chong: Yes, tomorrow. We’ll act 
this thing out to the very end. 

Katsura: The Beatles won’t make it, 
wiI I they? 

Chong: Not a chance. Okay, you’d 
better get back to rehearsing. 

Katsura stands, walks over to the 
window, takes out her imaginary 
hook, and begins to read out loud . 
Japanese takes out his pistol and 
polishes it. Chong is strumming 
his guitar. 

Katsura (reading) : "My father was 
lame. He had a pair of red high 
heels. I wanted to try them on, I 
wanted to try them on for the longest 
time. Father was generally grumpy, 
and I was afraid of him, but once I 
told my brother. We were standing 
up on top of a mountain of cinders, 
and I screwed up the courage to tell 
him that I wanted to try on Father’s 
pair of red high heels. He laughed, 
and as he laughed he hit me. He hit 
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me again and again; he hit me until 
my cheeks were red and swollen. But 
all the time, even as he was hitting 
me, I thought of nothing but the red 
high heels placed so carefully on 
that dark shelf in our house. My 
brothers fists hurt me terribly, 
and I could have cursed him, but for 
some reason I didn't cry. He hit 
me for a long time and then suddenly 
left me alone on the mountain of 
cinders. As I watched him disappear 
into the darkness at the foot of the 
cinder mountain I was struck by how 
much a man he seemed. It was just a 
year later that he hanged himself. 

In his pocket was a letter of accept¬ 
ance from a university somewhere. 
Afterward Father and I took the red 
high heels and the letter out back to 
the garbage dump and burned them. 
Somehow it seemed Iike a terrible 
waste to burn those things, but I 
was afraid of what Father might do 
if I said anything so I kept quiet. 

I helped him carry books and news¬ 
papers and our battered old desk 
out of the house to feed the fire. 
Somehow, though, our kindling 
wouldn't burn, and for a long time 
it sputtered and smoked without 
catching fire. Eventually we burned 
everything in the house. Then 
Father boarded the ship and left.” 

While Katsura is speaking the 
door opens and Lennon and Harrison 
look in . Katsura, Chong, and 
Japanese do not notice them . 

Lennon and Harrison examine the 
room carefully , then look at each 
other and nod. 

Lennon (slowly , oppressively , just 
as Katsura finishes speaking ): 

Guitar . . . 

Chong notices the intruders and 
swings around, Katsura and 
Japanese also notice. 

(continuing) . . . girl, pistol. 

Three people in all. No mistake, 
this is the pI ace. 


Chong, Katsura, and Japanese are 

silent. 

(looking around the room) The room 
is swaying. Maybe it's the wind. 

Harrison: Sniff-sniff. Smells like 
sweat and cum in here. Sniff-sniff. 

Japanese: What do you want? Who 
are you? 

Lennon: We're movers. Officially, 
that is. 

Japanese: Movers? 

Lennon: We have a truck, a tarpau¬ 
lin, ropes, and all the necessary 
stuff. Moving, packing, transport, 
that's our line. ”You groove it, 
we'll move it!” 

Harrison enters the room and 
approaches Katsura. 

Harrison (turning to Lennon ): A nice 
piece, isn't she? 

Japanese (to Lennon ): What business 
do movers have here at this time of 
night? 

Lennon: We've brought some packages 
for you. 

Japanese: Well why didn't you say 
so? Bring them in and then be on 
your way. (Worrying about Harrisonj 
There's no need for you to break in 
here'like this. 

Harrison: Button up, buddy. (Indi¬ 
cating the pistol) And then let's 
have a look at that six-shooter. 

Japanese: What right do you have 
to start making demands? This is 
my pistol. There's no reason I 
should hand it over to you. If 
you're movers, then you should act 
like movers and be about your busi¬ 
ness . 
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Lennon: It may not seem like it, but 

we're acting as much like movers as 
we can. It'd just be better if 
you'd hand the gun over, that's all. 
In order to avoid any unpleasantness. 
You see what I mean? 

Japanese: Unpleasantness? Listen, 
you force your way in here . . . 

Lennon: I told you, we've brought 

something for you. 

Japanese: Then for heaven's sake 
hurry up with it. 

Harrison: In our own sweet time, 

baby. We don't need you to tell us 
how to do our job. Just keep your 
trap shut and hand over that gun. 

Japanese: No. 

Lennon: It would be best if you'd 

obey orders. Nothing's going to 
happen to you. We'll give it back 
when we're finished. 

Japanese: There's no reason I 
should take orders from you. Hey! 

Chong: Let them have it, 

Japanese: You know them? 

Chong: They're the ones from 

upstairs. They said they wouldn't 
do anything. 

Japanese: But . . . 

Harrison., seeing his ehanee> 
grabs the pistol from Japanese. 
Japanese., in turn> moves to attack 
Harrison., but he is subdued by 
Lennon., who pins him with more 
than amateur dexterity. 

Lennon: All right, now relax. Just 
take it easy. We aren't going to 
be the first to resort to violence, 
but we do reserve the right to defend 
ourseIves. 

Japanese: Let me go! 


Harrison: Hey, the bastard's carry¬ 
ing a bomb! 

Lennon (to HarrisonJ: Never mind 
about that. It's only the pistol 
that an immediate danger. Put it 
away so it won't get broken. 

Harrison: Okay. (He turns it over 
two or three times in the palm of 
his hand and then puts it in his 
pocket.) 

Lennon (to Japanese,): You're not 
going to cause any more trouble, 
now, are you? 

Harrison: It is loaded, isn't it? 

(He places his hand menacingly over 
his pocket.) 

Lennon releases Japanese^ who sits 
smoldering. 

Katsura: Uh . . . 

Lennon: Yes? 

Katsura: Are there only two of you? 

Lennon: No, four. The other two 
will be here in a minute—McCartney 
the Stripe and Twinkle Starr. 

Harrison: I'm Side-Street Harrison 

and this is Sundown Lennon. Glad to 
meet you. 

Katsura: You're a quartet, then, 
aren't you? 

McCartney and Starr enter. Starr 
walks uncertainly and is supported 

by McCartney. 

McCartney: Good evening. 

Lennon: We're the Beaties. 

Starr: Bea-tles! Isn't there any 
music around here? 

Harrison quickly spies the record 
player and puts on a record . 

ThiSy tooy is a Beatles number. 
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Katsura: The Beatles! 

Japanese: You said you were movers. 

Lennon: There T s no reason we can f t 
be Beatles and movers. The fact of 
the matter is that we f re both. 

Harrison: We were having a wake. 
Couldn’t you hear us? Our Father who 
art in heaven . . . 

Starr: Departed and deceased! (She 
dances to the music.) 

Chong: Did somebody die? 

Lennon: Good thinking. The fact 
that we were having a wake means that 
somebody died. 

Chong: Your grandmother? 

Lennon: That’s one way of putting 
it. 

Harrison guffaws. 

(to Harrison,) : It was my grandmother. 

Harrison: Yes, yes. Your grand¬ 
mother. Your grandmother, of course. 

McCartney (to Lennon; : Come on, 
let f s ask them. 

Lennon: Oh, yeah. Listen, we seem 
to have started off on the wrong 
foot, but we ? ve got a favor we T d 
like to ask. 

Chong: A favor? 

Lennon: Yes, we were wondering if 
you wouldn’t do it for us. 

Harrison: We’re bored. 

Starr: Just like Elvis Presley! 

McCartney: Shut up, stupid. 

Chong: Do it for you? You mean our 
play? 

McCartney: That’s right. We’ve 


come all the way down here now. You 
wouldn’t mind, would you? 

Chong: No, it’s out of the question. 

Lennon: Plays require audiences. 
That’s the way it works. 

Chong: It’s not that kind of play— 

it’s not a play to be shown to any¬ 
one. It’s . . . it’s a play for the 
acting. 

Harrison: We aren’t going to do 
anything. We’ll just sit here 
quietly and watch, that’s all. 

Lennon: Of course you’re still 
rehearsing, but that doesn’t matter. 
We realize it’s not finished yet. 

Chong: Please leave. 

Katsura: Let’s do it, come on, 

Chong. 

Harrison: Chong? 

Lennon: It’s his name, I guess. 

Harrison (looking at Chong; : Ah, a 
Korean. A diarrhean Korean. 

Chong: Katsura! 

Katsura: It won’t make any differ¬ 
ence. We were just rehearsing, any¬ 
way. (To Lennonj We’ll be glad to 
do the play for you. 

Chong: Katsura! 

Starr: Hurray! (She dags her hands 
gleefully .; 

Chong: Katsura! 

Katsura: Please come and sit over 
here, will you? (To Japanese; 

You, too. (She arranges the quartet 
and Japanese against the wall near 
the window.) 

Japanese (changing his tone, unusual¬ 
ly familiar): Are we really going 
to go through with it? 
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Harrison: You bet. And you ! re 
going to sit with us right here and 
watch. 

Chong: Not me. 

Katsura: If you don’t like it you 
can just stand there and be quiet. 

I want the Beatles to see our play. 

Chong: Katsura, these aren’t the 
Beatles. The Beatles you’re waiting 
for . . . 

Lennon: We’re the Beatles. There’s 
no mi stake. 

Katsura (to the quartet): The play 
begins. This is a roof. It’s 
winter. (She looks at Chong^ but 
he remains expressionless.) Or 
perhaps it’s autumn, I don’t remember 
exactly. I’m wearing a middy blouse 
and a thin cotten skirt. It’s been 
two hours since the siren from the 
factories signaled the end of the 
day. I’m alone on the roof of the 
school, reading. (She goes to the 
wall opposite the quartet, leans 
against it and pretends to read.) 

”Do you know the lollipop 
song? ...” 

Starr, who is embracing McCartney 
as she watches, suddenly breaks 
into song. 

McCartney: Shhh! 

Starr (singing): 

Lollipop, lollipop, beautiful 
lollipop. 

Lollipop ponies pink and marching 
Lollipop stops and lollipop 
starting 

Pop a lolIi pill, pop a lolIi 
Polly. 

Lennon (interested in Starr's song, 
but turning back to Katsura;: 

And then? 

Katsura (reading): "Do you know 
the lollipop song? ... I loved that 
basement room. There was always a 


party going on down there, where 
everyone danced and bodies touched 
one another. The place was called 
Chester, and every evening I spent 
three hours there, doing nothing but 
feeling alive. Everyone in the place 
was unsure, unsure of something— 
hardly anyone could afford a cup of 
coffee; everyone seemed weary 
somehow, and everyone carried with 
him a lonely secret. . . . After 
everyone had politely shaken hands 
with one another, we formed a circle 
and sang the lollipop song at the top 
of our lungs. We passed the multi¬ 
colored capsules around the circle, 
popping one, two, three, then sank 
slowly into our rainbow lollipop 
whirlpool.” (No longer reading but 
explaining the play) All of a sudden 
he is standing in front of me . . . 

Harrison: Who? 

Katsura points at Chong. 

Hey, you’re on, buster. 

Katsura: He speaks to me, gently. 

McCartney (to Chong; : Come on, be 
a sport. Look how hard she’s trying. 

Chong moves toward Katsura almost 
unconsciously. Perhaps he was 
intending to stop the play. 

Lennon (forcefully) : Speak to her. 

Chong (unenthusiastically): Hey. 
(Apparently resigned, he goes through 
the motions of taking Katsura f s book 
away from her.) 

Katsura looks up and smiles. 

Chong tries to smile back but his 
face assumes a cramped, unhappy 
expression instead. He looks at 
Lennon., who returns the look with 
a friendly wink. 

McCartney: Not bad, not bad! 

Chong: Here’s an apple. 

Starr: That’s the spirit! 
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Katsura: Please return my book. 

Chong: It’s green and hard and sour. 

. . . The two of us used to take 
apples out of a paper bag and eat 
them in this room. It hasn’t been 
so long since we started doing that 
and came to live together. 

Harrison: l f ll return your book. 

I f m sorry I took it. If you don f t 
mind, though, I f d Iike to taIk to 
you. 

Lennon (to Harrison;: The audience 
seems to know the lines better than 
the actors. 

Katsura (to both Chong and Harrison;.* 

Who are you? 

Chong: I’m... 

Harrison: Katsura, forgive me, 

I ’m . . . 

Katsura: How do you know my name? 

Harrison: For some time I’ve been 
admiring you from afar. I’m sure 
you T ve noticed. 

Chong: I’ve been watching you, you 

and your friends, sitting there near¬ 
ly every day at the back of the 
coffee shop, mixing cheap whisky, 
sleeping pills, barbies and bennies. 

I f ve seen your faces contorted in the 
shadow of a grin. I’ve looked at you. 
and wondered if your wandering eyes 
had pierced the white walls to gaze 
at some distant landscape. 

Harrison: Why do you run from me? 
Yesterday it was like this, and the 
day before. 

Chong: Come with me, and let’s per¬ 
form a little play I have in mind. 

I’ve been looking for someone to 
work with, and you seem perfect for 
the part. 

Lennon (to Japanese; : Do you have 
a smoke? 


Japanese silently hands him a 
cigarette and lights one for 
himself. 

McCartney: I know where you live. 

11 T s a brick house with a little 
garden. It f s at the top of a hill. 
Every night I stand in front of that 
house and look up at the window on 
the second floor. That window 
facing the road is yours, isn’t it? 

Chong: If you’re waiting for the 

Beatles, that’s all right. Come with 
me and we ? I I wait together. We can 
even have an apple as we wait. 

Harrison: Last Sunday you went out, 
didn’t you? Do you remember? I 
didn T t recognize you at first—you 
were wearing makeup and a pair of 
red high heels. 

Chong: Your mother had already left 
by the time your father got home. 
You’d cried yourself to sleep and 
were lying in the middle of the room, 
rolled into a Iittle balI . On the 
table were a cardboard box and a 
letter. Inside the box was a pair of 
high-heeled shoes. They were the 
keepsake your mother had left for 
you. 

McCartney: You didn’t notice me. 
Clutching your handbag, your nose in 
the air, you walked down the hill. I 
watched you until you’d disappeared 
into the distance. 

Chong (to Katsura;.- I’ll work hard 
and buy you everything you want. 

Our room will be our castle, and our 
castle will be our reason for living. 
No matter how hard the day has been, 
your smile will make it all worth- 
whiIe. 

Harrison: Please say something. 

Your silence makes me feel as if I 
were doing something wrong. 

Katsura: I want to go home. 

Please . . . let me go home. 

Chong: Home? Where is that? 
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Katsura: Home . . . to my house. 

Chong: What are you talking about? 
This is your home. This is our 
castle. You have no place else. 

Katsura: Mother will be worried. 

!t f s late, and . . . 

Chong: Your mother ran away. You 
don’t remember her, and you never 
want to see her. You said so your¬ 
self. 

Harrison: I Ml see you home, and 

I Ml explain to your mother, so stay 
just a few minutes more. 

Katsura: Home is neither here nor 
at the top of the hill. It f s some¬ 
where else, somewhere far away. 

Chong: Somewhere else? 

Katsura: You’ve been very kind to 
me. You’re one of the nicest people 
I ’ve ever met. But I can f t go on. I 
don’t understand what you want me to 
do. I have to wait for the Beatles. 
Mm tired. I want to sleep. Sudden¬ 
ly I feel very cold. 

Harrison: I f ve captured you at last. 

IMI never let you qo. Come with me 
to the ... 

Chong (almost simultaneously): Come 
with me . . . 

Katsura: Thank you. Thank you very 
much, but I can’t. I . . . 

McCartney (changing his attitude): 

You feel cold because it’s going to 
snow. But don’t worry. It won’t 
be much longer. You can close your 
eyes, it’ll be a I I right. Soon 
you’ll be where the wind never blows. 

Katsura: I’m afraid. You’re 

so . . . Mm going home. I can 
find my way alone. Good-bye. 

Please, don’t follow me. (She starts 
to get up.) 

McCartney: Wait! 


Chong: Wait! 

Katsura attempts to move toward 
the door 3 hut Harrison shoves 
her in McCartney f s direction. 
McCartney wraps his arms roughly 
around her . Harrison attacks 
Chong. Grabbing him in a double 
arm-lock> he forces him into a 
corner of the room opposite 
Katsura and her captor. 

Lennon (to Chong,): It’s a play, 
that’s all, just a play. You 
understand. 

Chong: Katsura! (He tries desper¬ 
ately to resistbut Harrison is much 
too strong for him. To Japanese,) 

Do something! 

Harrison: I wouldn’t count on him 

if I were you. What good do you 
think he’ll be to you, anyway? 

Chong: Hurry up! Help Katsura! 

Japanese remains immobile. 

Inhaling his cigarette 3 he calmly 
observes the two struggling 
groups of people. Before long 
both McCartney and Harrison have 
their opponents helplessly pinned 
to the ground. 

Cut it out! Please! What are you 
trying to do? This is our castle. 

Get out! The play is over. Get 
out of here! Get out! 

Lennon: No, the play’s not over yet. 
We’ll see it through to the end. 

Harrison: What are you so afraid of? 
We aren’t going to do anything. 

We’re just trying to lend a hand with 
your play, that’s all. (To Japanese,) 
That’s right, isn’t it? 

Japanese puts out his cigarette 3 
drinks his water 3 and eats his 
onion. 

Starr (oblivious to Harrison and 
Chong^ approaches McCartney and 
speaks softly to Katsura ): There’s 
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a song about a whore house in New 
Orleans called the House of the 
Rising Sun. Unless I’m mistaken, 
the name of your house on the hill 
was the Fuji Hotel. You remember, 
don’t you? But of course, that was 
no brothel, was it? It was just an 
ordinary hotel. Everyone knew that. 
There was a maid in the Fuji Hotel 
named O’Tsune who used to climb into 
bed wearing a pair of red high heels. 
She was smaI I, dark, and a Iittle 
scrawny. Did the rising sun shine 
on the Fuji Hotel? It was high on 
a hi I I , so the sun must have shone 
through its windows. Please don T t 
struggIe. 

McCartney removes Katsura r s 

blouse and throws it to 

Harrison. 

O’Tsune used to say she’d become 
a maid at the Fuji Hotel after she f d 
run away from a one-legged coal 
miner. Of course you can f t believe 
what women like that tell you, but, 
you know, she also claimed that 
she’d had two children. You remem¬ 
ber, don f t you? Now you see? That 
wasn T t your house. You just felt as 
if it was, that f s all. The Fuji 
Hotel seemed more Iike a mansion to 
you than a house of ill repute. To 
tell the truth, I have no idea where 
you belong. 

Harrison (to Chongj : Boy, do you 
guys stink! What is that smell? 

Starr: I can f t understand it. I 

can’t understand why you have to run 
away. O’Tsune never tried to run 
away. 

McCartney: During the summer I 
worked part time for the iceman. I 
pulled a heavy wagon loaded with ice. 

Japanese: A white short-sleeved 
blouse and white socks. (Hazily 
to Chong ) Do you really think it ? II 
clear up by Sunday? Do you think 
everything will go a I I right? 

McCartney: The minute I saw you my 


summer seemed long and sultry. Let 
me tell you about my long, sultry 
summer. 

Japanese: Will you really appear 
out of the subway as we planned? 

Chong (to McCartneyj : Please, leave 
her alone. Leave us both in peace. 
You’re spoiling everything! 

Lennon (to Chong J: Do you really 
understand what we’re doing? How 
about being a bit quieter for a 
change? 

McCartney: I saved my money. I read 

books. I had hopes for my summer. 

It was easy to live from one day to 
the next. 

Lennon: You f re the one who was sup¬ 
posed to act this out. Instead, look 
at the mess you made of things. You 
couldn’t even speak your lines proper¬ 
ly. We’re here to finish what you’ve 
begun. Believe me, we’re doing this 
out of the goodness of our hearts. 

Chong: It’s all wrong. We were 

trying to do something different. 

We . . . 

Harrison: Then why don’t you do it? 
(Pointing at McCartney ) It’s not 
much, but at least he’s trying. If 
you think you can do better, go 
ahead. Nobody’s stopping you. 

Starr: Suddenly I felt as if an icy 
wind had blown through my heart. 

I thought at first that I’d been out 
in the sun too long. 

Japanese (to Chong j: My bomb is 
perfect. You’re the one I’m worried 
about. 

Chong: I thought we’d agreed. We’ll 

run through the whole thing tomorrow 
night. You said so yourself. 

Harrison: I don’t see what’s wrong 

with tonight. 

Chong: Who asked you anyway? We’re 
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the ones who have to do it. 

Lennon: You are. 

Starr: Suddenly my summer seemed 
hot and oppressive. I had never 
given much thought to my empty belly, 
but suddenly it began to bother me. 

I came to curse the piercing rays of 
the sun. 

McCartney: You glanced in my direc¬ 
tion. I was halfway up the hill and 
had put down the handle of the wagon 
to wipe the sweat off my forehead. 

You remember, don f t you? 

Chong: Of course she doesn’t 
remember. That nonsense has nothing 
to do with our play. 

Harrison: If you 1 re so damned 

smart, get up and do it yourself! 

Japanese: Yeah, go ahead. 

Chong: Get screwed! 

Harrison: As you like. You probably 
couldn’t do it anyway. But you’d 
just better keep your mouth shut, 
that T s all. 

Japanese: You’re not going to 
weasle out on me, are you? 

Chong remains silent with eyes 
downcast. 

That f s what I was afraid of. You’re 
the one who came up with this idea. 

We knew the story, but the story 
had no ending. You said you’d go 
out once more and give it one. 

You f re the one who suggested the 
whole thing. Now I f ve gone and made 
this bomb and everything. What do 
you expect me to do? 

Chong: lt ? s all Katsura’s . . . 

Lennon: She’ll do whatever you say. 
Isn’t that the way it’s always been? 

Chong: She’s waiting for the 
Beatles. She didn’t really want to 


go through with this in the first 
place. 

All of a sudden Japanese begins 
to take a part in the play. He 
covers Katsura f s body with his 
own with roughs violent motions 
and begins to speak almost as if 
he were Chong . 

Japanese: Listen. This is a play. 
From now on you have to play your 
part in it. Okay, now look at me. 

I’m Chong. Chong. Chong. Chong. 
Chong. Chong! A Korean. And you’re 
Katsura. You are a Japanese girl 
named Katsura. I’m Korean and you’re 
Japanese. That’s why your father 
isn’t going back to the peninsula. 

Why should he? He’s having a nice 
cup of hot tea with your mother 
and waiting for you to come home. 

But your old man’s in for a surprise, 
because Chong’s going to murder you. 
Rape you and then murder you. Next 
Chong will be murdered by the Japan¬ 
ese. That’s the play. We have to 
act it out. We have to see it 
through. Yes, we have to act the 
play out right through to the end. We 
have to be faithful to its pattern 
until the curtain has fallen and the 
house lights come up. 

Starr: You passed me by. You didn’t 
even notice I existed. Yes, perhaps 
that’s the way it happened. You 
didn’t see that as I watched you 
walk down that narrow, dusty road I 
imagined myself jumping you from 
behind. 

Harrison: You hate me, don’t you? 

You hate me. You hate me, I can 
tell. But maybe that’s why. Maybe 
I try so hard to hold you because 
you try so hard to get away. Maybe 
it didn’t have to be you. Maybe 
someone else might have done as well, 
someone else who pretended I didn’t 
exist. 

Starr: Hate me! It doesn’t matter. 
Hate me! I’m going to kill you. 
Struggle! Try to run away. Try as 
if your life depended upon it! 
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Japanese: She ran away. My mother 
and the others tried to run away. 

But your old man . . . your old man! 
He sits smoking his pipe in that 
big house on the hill. He ! s waiting 
for his daughter to come home, and 
he’s beginning to get worried because 
it T s late. That’s your old man 
today. But in the ye I low distance of 
an all but forgotten time, it was 
your old man who dragged my mother by 
the hair from her hut and did just 
what I’m doing! . . . (As he fondles 
Katsura f s thighs, his tone changes 
suddenly.) Is that the way it was, 
Katsura? Can you believe it? Can 
you perform a play like this and 
really believe it? Don’t you think 
it’s ridiculous? Chong? The very 
idea that he could ever be a Korean! 
Katsura, you understand, don’t you? 
You’ve understood for a long time. 

He failed. Failed! He brought you 
here and tried to make you play 
opposite his imitation Korean. But 
as luck would have it . . . (he 
releases an uncontrollable chuckle) 

. . . but as luck would have it, 
your father, bless his soul, your 
father really was a Korean! (His 
laughter grows more and more diffi¬ 
cult to control.) That really threw 
him for a loop. Like some idiot 
he tried to reconcile his fantasies 
with the facts. His little play got 
all caught up in itself. . . . What 
a mess! Can you believe it? 
Fantastic! Katsura, can you believe 
it? 

Japanese goes on laughing. He 
buries his face in Katsura f s 
crotch, his whole body shaking 
with laughter as his hands move 
spasmodically over her half-naked 
body. Katsura groans quietly, 
pleasurably, her body responding 
to the stimulation, increasing- 
ly . . . 

(Lifting his head, in a small voice) 
Katsura, keep your eyes closed. 
There’s nothing to see. There’s 
no such person as Chong. It was only 
make-believe. Stupid play-acting. 

A common . . . ordinary . . . 


KATSURA!!! 

Katsura suddenly draws a deep 
breath with a sound like a cry 
of anguish. 

Katsura: Beatles! I’ve been waiting 
so long! Finally . . . finally . . . 

Chong: Katsura . . . 

Katsura: I knew it. I just knew 

that someday I’d have a wonderful 
dinner with John, George, Paul, and 
Ringo in the dining room of the 
ship, with freshly caught fish and 
sweet wine. That was all I wanted. 
I’d sleep with you in turn and have 
your children one by one. But by 
that time you’d be gone. I’d be 
satisfied with just one dinner and 
a night on the high seas, sleeping 
with one of you and then another. 

Then smiling, wearing a long, white 
dress, I’d take our four children out 
for a walk. I’d be proud of my soft, 
gentle tummy, and I’d sing the song 
I made in it. 

Katsura greedily embraces 

Japanese. 

Japanese (to ChongJ : It was on the 
beach. You never knew. The two of 
us looked far out to sea for a long 
time. ”It’s a yacht. It may arrive 
here any minute,” she said and 
invited me to join her. 

Starr (disappointed) : You’re not 
going to try to escape after all! 
You’re not going to hate me, are you! 

Lennon (to Chongj: You strangle 
Katsura. 

McCartney: I murder you. 

Harrison: Let me at the son of a 
bitch! 

Starr: Get him! 

Japanese: Please understand. I 
really don’t care what happens to 
you. The reason I’ve worked so hard 
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to help you with this play has had 
nothing to do with the little crime 
you f ve hoped to mimic. 

Lennon (laughing) : Crime? The 
murder of a schoolgirl? Chickenshit. 

Chong: Katsura! You ! ve been after 
Katsura from the first! 

Harrison: Big deaI! 

The quartet moves away from 
Katsura,, apparently having lost 
all interest in her . 

Japanese: She called your name. 

Good enough. The fact is that I was 
the one in her arms. Mm the one 
whose fingers ran through her hair 
as it lashed from side to side and 
held her head to the ground. I 
promised to buy her a pair of high- 
heeled shoes. 

Katsura: Hold me, Paul. Hold me, 
John. Hold me, George and Ringo. 

Japanese: I touched her tummy. 

You're listening, aren't you? 

Her tummy taught me how to make my 
bomb. I'm afraid it won't do for 
you to be stabbed to death. It 
wouldn T t do for you to die peaceful¬ 
ly, reassured by the blood flowing 
from your body. You have to be 
blown limb from limb. Because it's 
a I I your fauIt! 

Chong: Yes, the bomb . . . the 
bomb will be fine. Right now! 

Japanese: I knew from the very 

beginning. I knew you wouldn't be 
able to go through with it. In the 
first place you couldn T t even take 
Katsura. Do you deny it? You T ve 
never even’ held her! 

Katsura (murmuring) : Come to 
me . . . come . . . come to me, 
everyone. Touch my tummy . . . 

Iisten to its song. 

Chong: Katsura . . . 


Chong leaps at Japanese. 

Japanese* however * is unresist¬ 
ing; he gives Katsura up without 
a struggle . 

Japanese: Too late, my friend. 

Much, much too late. 

Chong straddles Katsura. 
McCartney* Harrison* Lennon* and 
Starr once again turn their 
attention to the play . 

Katsura: Who is it? . . . Who are 
you? 

Chong: It's me. 

Katsura: Chong? 

Chong: Yes, it ? s me. 

Lennon (coolly): You have to do 
things in order. You mustn't kill 
her yet. 

Harrison: First you have to rape 
her. 

Chong: This is my revenge for what 
your father . . . 

Japanese (scornfully) : Her feet are 
cold inside her white bobby-socks. 

Starr (angrily): I was bored beyond 
words. I want my summer back! 

Chong (suppressing his emotions as 
much as possible) : Mve been cold 
every summer of my life. 

Katsura: I wrote in my diary . . . 

Lennon: Invisible diary . . . non¬ 
existent diary. Say it! Tell me 
you hate me! Mm a Korean! 

Quartet: Diarrhean Korean smells 
like shit/ He's not worth a penny 
or his weight in spit! 

Katsura: I mustn T t wear the red 

high heels. I mustn f t wait for the 
Beatles, either. That's what you 
said. You made an awful face. 
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Every night I read my old diary and 
try not to sing the lollipop song. 

I r m just a simple girl with a wander¬ 
ing glance and a soft tummy . . . 
a girl like any other, that T s all. 

But I knew. I knew, because I f m the 
type who thinks with her tummy, that 
you ? d never be able to touch me. 

The Japanese bit my shoulder. It 
hurt terribly, but that f s his way of 
being kind. He tries hard to set me 
afire with his flickering flame. 
That f s his way of being kind. But 
you ? re different. You have no flame 
of your own. You 1 re lame. You 
came limping to me out of loneliness. 
You spoke to me self-consciously 
of a murder I ? d heard about long, 
long ago. Before I knew it you had 
things arranged so that on a certain 
Sunday, you and the Japanese and I 
would march out of the subway, arms 
locked and whistling, onto,a broad 
avenue. And a bomb would come float¬ 
ing down almost Iike a joke and land 
in front of us. . . . But it f s too 
late. You didn f t make it. This is 
where our paths part. They have to. 
The Beatles are coming for me. . . . 

Chong: The velocity of the falling 
bomb ... a back alley . . .a 
knife . . . the peninsula . . . 
noise, laughing voices. . . . 

The stage goes black for an 
instant. Out of the darkness 
Starr r s voice, "Departed and 
deceased !" A Beatles song begins, 
and then the lights come up again . 
Chong lies with a knife in his 
chest . He is dead . Katsura is 
beside Chong. The quartet and 
Japanese stand around them. 

Katsura (reading an imaginary book ): 
!M Chong T leaves on a lonely journey. 
f Chong f doesn f t ride a bicycle or 
take a boat. He turns his back on 
the others and walks toward a kind¬ 
ness of his own at the speed of 
clotting blood.” 

The quartet claps enthusiastical¬ 
ly . 


Lennon: Wonderful. Really marvelous. 

Harrison (mimicking): ”This is where 
our paths part. They have to. The 
Beatles are coming for me.” Ha-ha- 
ha-ha! 

Lennon (to Japanese; : Looks like 
you f ve lost your part. 

Harrison: You don T t have to take 
revenge anymore. 

Katsura: Take me with you. 

Lennon: Where? 

Katsura: To Liverpool, my Liverpool, 
to the emerald peninsula. 

Harrison: Sorry. We f re the Beatles, 
all right, but I T m afraid we don f t 
seem to be your Beatles. (Realizing) 
That f s right, I almost forgot! 

Harrison looks over his shoulder 
at Lennon^ who nods . 

We f I 1 introduce you to your Beatles. 
We f I I introduce you right away. 

Just wait one second. 

Lennon and Harrison exit. 

Japanese (to Chong's lifeless form): 
”The Japanese.” It seems the time 
has come to return your role. You 
were ”The Japanese” all along. It 
would have been better if you T d 
played your own part from the first. 

He produces a flag, red sun on 
white field, and carefully covers 
the corpse. 

(Pointing) He looks Iike a hero, 
dying Iike this. 

Katsura: Yes. 

Japanese: You must be tired. You f d 
better rest. 

Katsura: They weren f t the ones, 
were they? 
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Japanese: It doesn f t look that way. 

McCartney and Starr start to hum 
a funeral march . Picking up the 
tune> Lennon and Harrison enter 
carrying four white coffins . 

Katsura: Are . . . are those the 
Beatles? 

Harrison: l T m afraid they're no 
longer with us. 


sula, didn f t they? 

Lennon: Couldn f t be sure, actually. 
Perhaps. 

Katsura: Was the peninsula emerald- 
colored? 

Lennon: Perhaps. 

Katsura: Were there open pastures 
at the foot of rolling hills? 


Japanese: Don f t believe them, 
Katsura. They're lying. Those 
coffins are probably empty. 


Lennon: Perhaps. 

Katsura: And horses grazing? 


Japanese approaches the coffins 
and is about to open their lids . 

Katsura (firmly): Don f t. 

Japanese: But . . . 

Katsura: Please, just leave them as 
they are. 


Lennon: Perhaps. 

Katsura: Grass with flowers? 

Quartet: Perhaps!! (All four of 
them exchange glances and burst out 
laughing.) 

Katsura: Oh. 


Harrison: Now you see, we're movers. 
Are you satisfied? We've brought 
these four parcels, just as we said. 

Katsura: You f ve come at last. But 

you're dead. Why? Why? (She bursts 
into tears over the coffins.) 

Harrison (looking at KatsuraJ: 

What f s she bawling about? Maybe it f s 
that onion. 

Katsura: Why did they have to die? 

Lennon: lt f s hard to say, actually. 

It was a cold night. All four of 
them went at once. 

Japanese: That T s ridiculous. You're 
back to playing games. 

Katsura: They were my Beatles. I've 
waited for them so long. 

Harrison: Of course. 

Katsura: They came from the pen in- 


Starr (still laughing): Come on, 
everybody, let ? s have a funeral, 
a double funeral for Chong and the 
Beatles, how about it? 

McCartney puts on a record . 

Let's dance! 

Lennon: That's the ticket! (To 
Japanese ) Come on, you too. (To 
KatsuraJ You, too. We f I I have 
a wild funeral for our departed 
friends. 

Katsura (softly): Wait. 

Everyone looks at Katsura. 

Just now . . . there was something 
there ... I wonder if it wasn't 
a bird. 

Everyone stares at Katsura for 
a moment^ then goes back to 
dancing . The song is "A Hard 
Day r s Eight " by the Beatles . 
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NOTICE 

Please note that as of May 1, 1973, 

Concerned Theatre Japan has suspended 

publication. All further correspondence 

regarding back numbers, requests for 

performance rights, and so forth should 

be sent to the following address: 

Concerned Theatre Japan 
c/o Arnold Goodman 
304-1/2 Sixth Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 53403 
U.S.A. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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